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i?arewell, great Worker ! Dreamer of great dreams 
Who dared to gaze back in the depths profound 
Of India’s glorious past ; who sought and found. 

In our beloved Motherland, the streams 
Of Holy Ganga, that from Siva’s hair 
Descending, offered draughts of Wisdom rare 
To thirsting souls of men. Now underground 
This Ganga flows : how drag her out once more 
To surface, whereby, as in days of yore. 

Our land become a place ,of pilgrimage, — 

This was the only thought that did engage 
Hach moment of thy life. God-giv’n thy store 
Of gifts thou didst for India freely pour ; 

Come back, — for Service greater than before. 


Beproduced with permiBsion from ibo Calcutta Review^ July, 1924. 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TAXATION 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Panchanandas Mukherji, M.A., I.E.S. (OfiPg.) F.R.E^S. 

Professor of Economics and Political Science^ Presidency 
College^ Calcutta, Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

In Hindu India of bygone days the activities of the 
State took manifold forms. The loiig list of superintendents 
given in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (e.g. superintendents of mines, 
of metals, of ocean mines, of salt, of gold, of commerce, of 
forest produce, of the armoury, of tolls, of weaving, of 
agriculture, of ships, of cows, horses and elephants, of pasture 
lands, etc.) clearly indicates the nature and range of the 
multifarious functions undertaken by the State. Thus, accord* 
ing to Kautilya, tlje ’king is expected to carry on mining 
operations and manufactures, exploit timber and elephant- 
forests, offer facilities for commerce and cattle-breeding, 
construct roads for traffic, both by land and water, and set up 
market towns ; he is also expected to “ exercise his right of 
ownership with regard to fishing, ferrying and trading in 
vegetables”; he is to provide the orphans, the aged, the 
infirm, the afflicted and the helpless with maintenance, protect 
the interests of agriculture and agriculturists, make provision 
for pasture grounds on uncultivable tracts, and so on. The 
proper performance of all these functions presupposes the 
existence of a well-filled treasury ; and Kautilya is careful 
to inculcate the sound doctrine that “ all undertakings depend 
upon finance ; hence foremost attention should be paid to the 
treasury.” 

A well-filled treasury pr^upposes a well-ordered system 
of taxation which, again, must be based on certain funda#: 
mental principles — the principles of equality, certainty^' 
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oonpenience and economy : it should distribute the burden 
fairly, each tax should yield revenue without waste or needless 
cost, and the system should be such that the contributors 
.should know approximately what they are paying. These 
principles have been expressed in the classical formulas of 
Adam Smith, viz. : — 

1. The subjects of every state ought to contribute 

towards the support of the government as nearly 
as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities, i.e., in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the state. 

2. The tax which each individual is bound to pay, 

ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The form 
of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity 
to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the 
contributor, and to every other person. 

3. Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in 

the manner, in which it is likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay it, 

4. Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take 

out and to keep out of the pockets of the people 
as little as possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury of the state. 

These maxims inculcating equality, certainty, convenience 
and economy were not unknown to Hindu writers. Analogues 
of these principles abound in all the old Hindu texts. The 
max ims quoted below are suggestive of Adam Smith’s first 
principle, and indicate that taxes ought not to be oppressively 
high, that they should be proportioned to the ability of 
the subjects to pay, and that they should not be heavy enough 
to destroy the tax>payer*s productive capacity altogether. 
Thus dukrfichSrya says, ** the king should receive rent from 
the peasant in such a way that he be not destroyed. It is 
to he realized tin the fashion of the weaver of the garland, 
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not of the coal merchant ” ‘ apparently because the coal 
merchant sets fire to the woods to make charcoal and thus 
destroys the whole property, whereas the weaver of garlands 
plucks from the trees only those fiowers which are full-blown 
and preserves the rest as well as the trees for future use. In 
the Santi Farva of the Mahabhdrata the idea finds expression 
in the following couplets : 

(а) “ Taking note of the sales and the purchases, the 

state of the roads, the food and the dress, and 
the stocks and profits, of those that are engaged 
in trade, the king should levy taxes on them.” 

(б) “ Ascertaining on all occasions the extent of the 

manufactures, the receipts and expenses of those 
that are engaged in them, and the state of the 
arts, the king should levy taxes upon the artisans 
in respect of the arts they follow.” 

(c) “ The king may take high taxes, but he should 
never levy such taxes as would emasculate his 
people.” 

Adam Smith’s second principle finds its echo in the 
following text of the Mahdhhdrata ® " The king should 
impose taxes gradually and with conciliation, in proper season 
{yathdkdlami) and according to due form {yatMvidhi)*' The 
words clearly indicate the existence of prescribed formalities 
previously known to the taxpayer. All the Hindu writers 
have carefully laid down the minute fractions and proportions 
of the various kinds of commodities that have to be paid by 
the various classes of persons and have vividly described the 
method and procedure of making such payments of the 
king. It is clearly evident that everybody was certain as to 
what tax he was to pay, how he was to pay, and when he was 
to pay. There were the Collector-General, the Chamberlain, 
the Superintendents of Accounts, of Store-house, of Commerce, 


> 222 - 223 , 


* ^nli, Ixxvii, 12. 
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fete., with minute and definite instructions regarding the 
form, method and procedure of taxation. There can be 
no question, therefore, that Adam Smith’s principle of 
certainty was clearly understood and acted upon by the Hindu 
financiers. 

The third principle of convenience was also not unknown 
to the Hindu writers on public finance. Thus in the 
Mahabharata it is clearly stated that “the king should 
never impose taxes unseasonably.” * Again, we find the positive 
dictum that the king should take wealth from his subjects 
at the proper time.” * The tax was to be realized in such 
a way that the tax-payer “ may not feel the pressure of 
want ” ; the convenience of the tax-payer as regards the 
time and manner of payment was thus a matter of great 
concern to the Hindu writers . 

The fourth canon of Adam Smith — the canon of economy, 
a canon which can only be acted upon by a highly efficient 
administration — points to productiveness as the fundamental 
fact in taxation. The aim is revenue, and in its acquisition 
the productive powers of the community are not to be reduced, 
i.e, taxation should be so arranged as not to diminish the 
efficiency of land, labour or capital. This principle was also 
operative in the Hindu scheme of taxation under which no 
tax was to injure the source or to reduce capital or to cause 
harrassment to traders. The following texts well illustrate 
this principle : 

(a) “The king should receive rent from the peasant 
in such a way that he be not destroyed.” ® 

(i) “ No tax should be levied without ascertaining the 
the outturn and . amount of labour that has been 
necessary to produce it.”* 


^ na castfiane na cakdle baram tehhyo nipfttajoi (loc. cit.) 

* oxx, 33. 

^ Aibranitif loc. cifc. 

* ilSantif IxxxTHy 15. 
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(o) “ After due consideration the king shall always fix 
in his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner 
that both he himself and the man who does not 
work receive their due reward.”^ 

The Hindu system of taxation was not only based on sound 
principles : but it also contained a well thought-out scheme 
of exemptions, remissions and gradation of taxes. “ Though 
dying with want,” so runs Manu’s strict injunction, “a 
king must not levy a tax an Srotriyaa’'^ “Those who 
perform sacrifices {Rtvik), spiritual guides, priests and those 
learned in the Vedas shall be granted Jimhmadaya lands 
yielding sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and 
fines.” The Bralimar.ws were not only exempted from taxes 
and fines, but they were under the special protection of 
the king and the community. They were like Plato’s 
Guardians — free from worldly cares and anxieties — always 
devoted to cultural and religious pursuits. As Visnu says, 
“the king must not tax the Brahmanas, for they pay the 
tax already in the shape of dhm'macdra, i.e. the king 
shares with them their merit of performing religious 
rites and sacrifices.” ® Tlie king was to see that in 
his kingdom no ^rolriya pined for hunger ; he u'as to give 
them land yielding sufiiciont produce for their maintenance ; 
he was to provide them “ with forests for aotm plantation, 
and for the performance of penance, such forests being 
rendered safe from dangers from animate and inanimate objects, 
and being named after the tribal name {yotra) of the Brahmapas 
resident therein”. This benevolent attitude of the State 
towards the Brahmapas is of great significance. These 
B^£thmapas were the repositories of the best cultural traditions 
of the race, and their comparative freedom from worldly cares 
enabled them to devote their whole time to the development 




^ Mann, vit, 128. 
" Ibid, 133. 

® Vi^nu, iii, 18. 
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of original ideas and their transmission through the Brahma- 
cd,rjis under their care : they were the recognized teachers 
and leaders of thought ; and every ^rotriya'a home was 
an academy of learning from which bands of scholars 
» went forth into the world carrying the torch of learning far 
and wide. 

It cannot be said that the State was partial to the 
privileged class of Brahmai^s : for the Hindu scheme of 
exemptions and remissions extended to other classes as well. 
Thus Manu enjoins : “ A blind man, an idiot, a cripple who 
moves with the help of a crutch, a man full seventy years 
old and he who confers benefits on Srotriyaa shall not be 
compelled by any king to pay a tax”.“ There is an 
element of large-hearted humanity in this injunction which 
one misses in most modern schemes of taxation. A similar 
spirit animates the rule requiring mechanics, artisans and 
Stldras who subsist by manual labour to work for the king 
one day in each month “ or according to SukrScarya, once 
in a fortnight. The following texts also clearly show that, 
in taxing the people, the king was not merely the tax-gatherer 
but also the protector of the interests of the people — 

- (a) “ If a people undertake new industries or cultivate 

new lands, and dig tanks, canals, wells etc 
for their good, the king should not demand any 
thing of them until they realise profit twice the 
expenditure.” 

(6) “Having well considered the rates of purchase 
and of sale, the length of the road, the ex- 
penses, for food and condiments, the charges for 
securing the goods, let the king make the trader 
pjiyduty”. 

Manu, vii, 394. 

•' lf«ni»,viii, 130; cf. also ^ TO: ^ (Fipiu, 

Hi 17.). * 

>• /Sukrantti, M2-248. 
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(<?) ** Take care, O King, that the traders in thy kingdom 
who purchase articles at prices high and sell low, 
and who, in course of their journeys, have to sleep 
or take rest in forests and inaccessible regions be 
not afflicted by the imposition of heavy taxes.”’’ 

{d) “Commodities intended for marriage, or taken by 
a bride from her parent’s house to her husband’s 
house or taken for the purpose of sacrificial 
performance, confinement of women, worship of 
gods, investiture of sacred thread etc. shall bo let 
off free of toll.”’* 

I may in this connection, refer to two versus in the 
iSanti JParva ”, which wonderfully reveal the idea of 
progressive taxation : “ a little by little should be taken from 
a growing subject and by this means should he be shorn : 
the demand should then be increased gradually till what is 
taken assumes a fair proportion. The king should enhance 
the burthens of his subjects gradually like a person gradually 
increasing the burthen of a young bullock.”’® 

The object of taxation is said to be “ the necessity that 
exists for protecting the people and enabling them to assure 
the means of living in peace taxes are imposed “in return 
for the protection granted to them” “the king should take 
a sixth part of the incomes of his subjects as tribute for meet- 
ing the expenses of protecting them.” It will be evident, 
therefore, that with the Hindu writers, taxes were the price paid 
by the people for the protection which they received at the 
hands of the king. The word “protection” however, has a 
much wider connotation than what we ordinarily mean by it ; 
it includes not merely the negative function of prevention, but 

» lxxxlx,23. 

* Artha./iif 21, (p. Ill, 2n(l ed.) 

* ^anti, Ixxxvii, 6-7. 

* Ixxxyii, 35. 

’ Ixxi, 10. 
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it also includes diverse positive functions ; “protection” includ* 
ed a well thought-out programme of state activities calculated 
to help the people in achieving the fourfold end of dharma^ 
artha, kama, mokaha ; and taxes were so distributed over a 
wide range, and schemes of remissions and suspensions were 
so devised that each man could, under the protecting wings 
of the State, pursue his chosen end unmolested and unhindered, 
and at the same time could contribute his mite towards its 
development. When some classes of the people were exempted 
from taxation, and when the variety of taxes was as great 
as the activities of individuals, it was but natural that 
the notion of taxes being the equivalent given by citizens 
for the protection they enjoyed individually from the state 
should widely prevail; and that is the reason why there 
was such a bewildering variety of taxes and tolls apprently 
to suit the convenience of individuals of various classes. 
The modern ideas of equality and common good were not 
quite developed, and so the modern conception of a few 
productive taxes imposed on all M'ithout any distinction of 
caste, class or creed did not find favour with the Hindu 
writers. 

Under the Hindu kings of ancient India there was a 
complex variety of taxes and tolls realized generally in kind, 
sometimes in cash, and, in some cases, in both cash and kind. 
Thus, there were taxes on traders, agriculturists, manufacturers, 
miners, shopkeepers, cattle-owners, artisans, goldsmiths etc. 
The following text of the Mahahharatha gives a general 
description of some of the main items of taxation — 

“ With a sixth part, upon fair calculation, of the yield 
of the soil as his tribute, with fines and forfeitures levied 
upon offenders, with the imposts according to Scriptures upon 
merchants and traders in return for the protection granted 
to them, a king should fill _ his treasury.” This and 
similar other texts point to a share in the produce of all 
cultirated .land as being the principal source of the king’s 
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revenue. Excepting a couplet quoted by BhattasvSmin in 
his commentary on the Arthasa^tra}^ there is scarcely any 
authority for regarding the king as the owner of the 
land. The couplet referred to is as follows : “Those who are 
well-versed in the admit that the king is the owner 

of both land and water and that the people can exercise their 
right of ownership over all other things excepting these two.” 
In spite of this authority on their side, however, the Hindu 
kings did not claim ownership of the land, but they were 
content with a fixed share of the produce of the land for the 
services they rendered to the state. As regards the extent of 
the state share the general view is that the share was 
one* sixth of the gross produce, i.e. of the grain-heap made 
on the threshing floor ; and Manu notices that the sixth 
might be raised to one-fourth in time of war or of other 
emergency. In the SukranUi, however, we find different 
proportions prescribed for lands of different qualities. Thus 
Slukracarya says : “ Having ascertained the amount of produce 

from the measured plots of land, whether great, middling 
or small, the king should desire revenue, and then apportion 
it among them ” Again, we find it stated that “ the king 
should realise a third, a fourth or a half from places which 
are irrigated by tanks, by canals and wells, by rains and rivers 
respectively.” It is only in the case of the produce from 
barren and rocky soil that Sukracarya prescribes the sixth 
share. 

The land-tax was the chief, but not the only source, of 
revenue, and this is clear from the text of the MahahJmrata 
quoted above. I shall quote here a few other texts giving an 
account of the various other imposts. Let us first turn to 
Gautama, one of the early Hindu law-givers. He says : 
“Cuitivators must pay to the king a tax (amounting to), 
one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth (of the produce). Some 

' * Referred to by Dr. Bbama Shaetri in liie Eng. trans. of the Arthaiaatra (p. 144). 

220-221. 

2 
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declare that (there is a tax) also on cattle and gold, viz., 
one-fiftieth. In the case of merchandise, one-twentieth w.as the 
duty, and of roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, honey, meat, 
grass aiad fire-wood, one-sixtieth.” Manu gives a longer list 
of articles on which taxes M'ere to be levied, he says : “A 
fiftieth part of the increments on cattle, and gold may be 
taken by the king, and the eighth, sixth or twelfth part of the 
crops. He may also take the sixth part of trees, meat, honey, 
clarified butter, perfumes, medicinal herbs, substances used 
for flavouring food, flowers, roots and fruits, of leaves, pot, 
herbs, grass, objects made of cane, skins, of earthen vesslcs, 
and all articles made of stone.” Elsewhere Manu enjoins, ‘‘let 
the king take one-twentieth of that amount which men, well 
acquainted with the settlement of tolls and duties and skillEnl 
in estimating the value of all kinds of merchandise, may fix 
as the value for each saleable commodity.” 

In the iSukranUi, we find a carefully drawn up scheme 
of taxation. We have already referred to the share of 
produce which, according to ^ukracHrya, falls to the lot of 
the king. The way in which this share was realized is 
remarkably modern. Having divided the whole land into 
several proprietorships the king was to collect the revenue 
from and through one man who was to be held responsible 
for the total dues of the village. The king was to realise, 
according to ^ukracftrya, from minerals at the following 
rates : ^ of gold, ^ of silver, of copper, ^ of zinc and iron, 
^ of gems, ^ of glass and lead, after the expenses 
hSd been met. He was to realise -J, -,’0 o** 'h 

the collectors of grasses and woods, etc. He was to have ^ of 
the increase of goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes and horses, and 
^ of the milk of she-buflaloes, she-goats and female sheep 
The king was to share 3-5 portion of the usurer’s interest ; 
this must have added considerably to the kings’ revenues, as 
the rates of interest have been proverbially high in all 
periods of Indian economic history. He was also tol receive 
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rents from houses and abodes as from cultivated lauds ; 
land for houses and buildings was also to be taxed at the same 
rate as that for cultivators ; land for stalls also was to be 
■ taxed ; the sellers had to pay duties not only for the 
commodities sold but also for the use of the land. 

It is in Kautilya’s .4 however, that we have 
the most detailed account of the scheme of taxation in 
ancient India. The following sources of revenue are 
mentioned in Chapter VI of Book II of the Arihmmtra — 
forts {dm'ga), country parts (rasfm), mines (Mani), 
buildings and gardens (setu), forests (vam), herds of cattle 
(vraja) and roads of traffic (vanikpatha). Income from 
“ forts ” included, among other things, (a) excise duties levied 
on certain articles made of precious metals, (b) taxes on 
mercantile ware-houses, corporations of artisans and 
handicraftsmen, and temples and places of worship, (c) tolls 
collected at the city gates and (d) fines on gamblers and 
prostitutes. The income from “country parts” consisted 
mainly of the produce from crown lands (slta), the share of 
the portion of produce payable to the Government (bkaga), 
minor taxes assessed on the use of land and water, tolls paid by 
^^ts and ships, and road cesses (vUrtani), “ “ for the preserva- 
tion and repair of streets, the king should have dues from those 
who use the roads”. The income from “mines” was derived from 
shares of gold, silver, diamonds, gems, pearls, corals, conch- 
shells, iron, salt, and other minerals extracted from plains 
and mountain slopes. Plower-gardens, fruit gardens, vegeta- 
ble gardens, etc., yielded their share of revenue {setu) to the 
king in the shape of fruits, vegetales, yield of fisheries, etc. 
The “ forest revenue ” was derived from the lease of forest land 
for game-hunting, and from the sale of timber and elephants! 
The king had also a share in any increase in the number of 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and mules 


*" Atirantli, iv, II, 258 . 
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owned by private individuals. The tolls payable by 
merchants on land and water routs formed an important 
source of income. “Merchandise, external i.e. arii> 

ving from country parts), internal {ahhyantaramt i.e.* 
manufactured inside forts), or foreign {rUithyam^ i.e. 
imported from 'foreign countries) shall all be liable to 
the payment of toll alike when exported {niakratnya) 
and imported {praveayam). Imported commodities shall 
pay a fifth of their value as toll.” It is interesting 
to note in this connection, that importers of foreign 
merchandise were exempted from the payment of other 
trade taxes, so that they might derive some profit.^* All the 
above items form, according to Kautilya, the body of the king’s 
revenues In another part of the Artha^aatra^ we 

find a more careful enumeration of the sources of the king’s 
revenue which may broadly be divided under two heads, viz. (1) 
taxes and benevolences, and (2) non-tax revenue. Under the 
first head the following sources are mentioned — (a) fixed taxes 
{pbi^akara)^ (&) taxes that are paid in the form of a sixth 
of the produce (§a4hhaga), (c) levy of provisions for the army 
(aenabhakta), {d) religious taxes {bali), {e) taxes or subsidies 
paid by vassal kings and others (Aram), (/) presentations made 
to the king on the birth of a prince {utaaiiga), {g) royalties 
(pariva), (h) grain compensations levied for damages done 
by cattle on crops that grow on uncultivated lands 
{pdrihhfika)^ (i) presents (atipayanika), and rents of public 
buildings (kaua(keyaka). The other head comprising sources 
of non-tax revenue inchudes, among other things, (a) the 
agricultural produce of crown lands (tUta), (6) commerce 
(krayUm), (c) grains obtained by special request (pramityaka,) 
(d) manufacture of rice, oils etc., by the state (aimhahika), (e) 
accidental revenue from escheats, confiscations etc., {anyajdta)^ 
{f) investments and savings from estimated outlay {vyayapra- 
tyaya) and {g) recovery of past arrears (upaathUnam). 

V Arthof, il, 10 <p. 98, 2nd cd.) 


*» Artha. «, 15 (p. 23 2cd, ed.). 
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As the majority of the taxes were paid in kind, elaborate 
arrangements were necessary for storing the produce and selling 
it for the king. There was therefore, the Treasurer*General 
iSmmdhata)^ whose duty it was to see to the construction 
of the treasury house, the trading house, the storehouse of 
grains, the storehouse of forest produce, etc. Detailed 
instructions are given in the Arthaaostra for the distribution 
and sale of the king’s merchandise at home and abroad. 
Those who sell the merchandise of the king were required 
to put their sale proceeds in a wooden box kept in a fixed 
place and provided with a single aperture on the top. During 
the eighth part of the day, they were to submit to the 
Superintendent the sale report, saying how much has been 
sold and how much remains”.^ Arrangements were also made 
for the sale of the king’s merchandise in foreign countries to 
see if there were a margin of profit in the sale transaction. 

It is but natural that under such a complex system 
of taxation like that described above, there should be an 
army of ofi&cials under the two great officers of State 
the Gollector>General (Samharia), and the Chamberlain 
(Smnidhata). The complexity of the tax-system undoubtedly 
placed numerous impediments on production and trade, and 
although the principles were sound, in its practical working, 
it probably caused some degree of waste, uncertainty and, 
possibly, inequality of incidence. If we have a great number 
of small taxes, the interference with freedom, the complexity 
of legislation, and the cost of collection become great 
compared with the revenue raised. The Hindu theorists 
apparently never thought of any single tax scheme like that 
propounded by Henry George; they rather agreed with 
Arthur Young in maintaining that “ a good system of taxation 
is one that bears lightly on an infinite number of points, 
heavily on none ”. More than one text could be quoted in 


*» Ariha. ii, 16 (p. 28, 2nd cd.) 
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support of the Hindu conception of the dissipation of the 
taxes. or of unconsciousness of its burden. I shall conclude 
this brief thesis by quoting two characteristic texts bearing 
on this point: — 

(a) “ As the leech, the calf and the bee take their food 
little by little, even so must the king draw from 
his realm moderate annual taxes.”** 

(i) " The king should, in the matter of taxes, act like 
the leech drawing blood mildly. He should conduct 
himself towards his subjects like a tigress in the 
matter of carrying her cubs, touching them with 
her teeth, but never piercing them therewith. He 
should behave like a mouse which, though possessed 
of sharp and pointed teetli, still bites the feet of 
sleeping animals in such a manner that they do not 
at all become conscious of it.” “ 


** Manu, vii, 129, 


lx.vxviii, 6. 



SOME ECONOMIC TEACHING FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA 
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Professor of History, Patna College, Palm. 

The world of the MaJeabharata had become, so , to say, 
more materialistic, for before tliis wo do not find such clear 
importance given to artha (wealth) as we note here. Dhm'ma 
and artha have been placed side by side as being almost 
of equal importance. Yudhisthira was again and again asked 
by Narada whether he pondered over artha along with 
dlmrma. The king is asked whether in the last division of 
the night he reflected over dharma and artha} Kind 
enquiry is made as to whether the eldest Pap(Java daily 
listened to words fraught with dharma and artha, whether 
he paid attention to the words of old men, learned in the 
science of artha and capable of pointing out the ways of both 
dharma and artha? He was told that “ wealth was successful ” 
when its possessor enjoyed it himself and gave it away in 
charity.* Elsewhere, in the Sdnli Parra, the king is considered 
the root of three-fold objects, viz. virtue, wealth and pleasure. 
Narada further enquired whether the wealth the king was 
earning was spent on proper objects* ; and though “proper 
objects” included evidently the presentation of ghee and 
honey for the increase of crops, kine, fruits and flowers to 
Brahraa^as*, the very question whether the expense of the 
king always was covered by a half, a third or fourth part 

^ Babha^ r. 85-60; cf also eexxiv, whero Yuclhi 9 thira is mentioned as Borving 
equally dharma, artha and kama, 

* Ibid, no. 

» Ibid, 112. 

« Ibid, 116. 

Ibid, 117. 
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of his iacome shows the importance of artha^ But wealth 
biul its drawbacks also, for we are informed that, “great 
misery is for those that desire wealth, greater for him who 
has (already) acquired it. Greater affection is engendered on 
the acquired- wealth and when it goes away, the misery is 
great.” ^ It would not be altogether out of place to mention 
here that the term toealth included at that time kine, horses, 
milch-cows with calves, goat and sheep as well as manufactures 
and the produce of land.' According to modern Political 
Economy, wealth is anything which has an exchange 
value and we would not be going too far if we conclude that 
in the days of the Great Epic the same was also the meaning 
attached to the word artha (wealth). 


AgrieuUure. 

The dislike for agriculture continues down to our own time 
and we may say that trade also was looked down upon. This 
dislike was due, to the doctrine of ahithsa. For we read, “ from 
agriculture comes food,” that “ food gives maintenance even to 
you” " and that “people consider the calling of agriculture as 
sinless, but that profession is fraught with cruelty”", and 
the reason given is that “ the iron plough wounds the soil and 
any creatures that live there.” “ But though looked down 
upon, it was an absolutely necessary item without which the 
community could not live." 

• Ibid, 70-71. 

’ Adi, olix, 20. 

* SahhS, the gambling scenea ; cf. also Adi. Ixzxv, -where paddf, oats, gens and 
< boMts are included and also xliii where horsesp clophaniSp kine and gold are included ; 
ape also xoiv and cxxvii. A similar view is expressed in Sukraniti, ii, 354 and 356. 

* ® iSantij odiii, 2. 

£atUi, ocUi> 47 ; cf. Adi^ cviii, “0 ascetic ! a little insect was .once pierced by yon 
with a blade of grass ; yon now receive the fruit of your action.** 

* » Ibid, 48. 

** Cf. Bahhd^ li, 6, whore we find the instance of many Brfthma9a8 who reared cattle —a 
;ieriott» offence, for which they were debarred from entering the sacrificial enclosure of 
also Ixxvm^ w 
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It is for this reason that Nsrada asked Yudhi^thira, 
whether the king was looking to the improyement of it by 
tanks and loans ? “Are large tanks dug in your kingdom at 
proper distances, so that agriculture is not in your realm 
entirely dependent on rains ? Are the agriculturists in your 
kingdom in want of food or seed ? Do you kindly advance 
them loan (of seed grain) taking only a fourth part of every 
hundred ?” “ Question was also asked as to whether “ the four 
kinds of taria (agriculture, trade, cattle-rearing and lending 
in interest) were carried on in his kingdom by honest men ? 
“ O child I upon these depends the happiness of your subjeets 
And again, the question is asked, “ O, king, do the five wise 
and brave men employed in the five chief posts (namely 
for protecting the city, the fort, the merchants and the agri- 
culturists and for punishing the criminals) always do good to 
your kingdom by working in unison ?” So we find that in spite 
of occasional looking down upon agriculture it was one of the 
duties of kings to see that agriculture throve. Bhl^ma'in the 
Parva advised the king thus : “Agriculture, tending of 
cattle, trade and similar other acts, should be pursued by any 
pei^ns in such a way that they may not suffer injury. If a 
person engaged in agriculture, cattle-tending or trade feels a 
sense of insecurity, the king incurs infamy thereby And 
further, “ let not the agriculturists in your kingdom leave it 
through oppression, they, who bear the burden of the king, 
support the other residents of the kingdom also”.'’ These 
passages, I believe, are self-explanatory and need no comments 
whatever. 

There is a passage in the Vana Parva, the real significance 
of which seems to me to be the praising of agriculture. I am 
not sure of my meaning and hence I would like to draw the 
attention of scholars to this. It occurs in chapter iii, of 
the Vana Partoa-. — “In the days of yore, all living beings 

** 8ahha, ▼, 77-78. Santi, Izxxviiij 27-28. 

Ibid, 79-80. Ibid, czuix, 24. 

3 
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t}iat had been created were greatly afflicted with hunger. 
Thereupon, SavitS took compassion on them, as a father (does 
on his children). Going to the northern declension the sun 
drew up water by his rays, and then coming back to the 
southern declension and having centered his heat in himself 
he stayed over the earth. While the sun so stayed, the lord 
of the vegetable world, converting the effects of the sun’s heat 
created the clouds. 'J'hus it is the sun himself, who, being 
drenched by the lunar influence, is transformed from the 
sprouting of seeds into holy vegetables furnished with six 
castes. It is this which constitutes the food of all creatures 
on earth. Thus the food which supports the lives of creatures 
is the sun”.*® 


Trade. 

After having given certain references to agriculture I 
shall refer to, trade and merchants, both of which are referred 
to distinctly in the Great Epic. We have already drawn 
attention to the question put by Narada to the eldest of the 
five Paijdavas as to whether the merchants were doing good 
to the country. That a considerable amount of revenue was 
derived from merchandise and merchants, and was utilised 
in the payment of the king’s officers is clear, when we read, 
“0 king, do your officers, who are paid from the taxes 
to be realised from merchandise, take only their just dues 
from the merchants that come from distant places (to your 
kingdom) with the desire of gain ?” '* 

That the merchants were well treated is also clear from 
what Narada asks as to whether the merchants and traders 
were well treated in his capital and kingdom and whether they 
were capable of bringing their goods without being in any 
way deceived.'^® 


Tana, iii, 6-9. 


Ibid, 116. 


Sol»/jo, V, 114. 
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Aind one of the final injunctions of the learned Bhisma to 
his grandson was, “ take care, O King, that the traders in your 
kingdom^, who purchase articles for purposes of trade at prices 
high and low, who while wandering about have to sleep or take 
rest in forests and inaccessible regions, may not suffer from 
the imposition of heavy taxes”.*’ 

It appears that in inland trade carts were employed iii 
carrying merchandise**, while there must have Ijeen specific 
injunctions regarding the honesty to be demanded from the 
traders. One of the duties of the trader was to see that his 
scales were perfectly even and no merchant was allowed to 
sell his goods with false scales**. A trader was forbidden the 
sale of spirits and meat, while trading in iron and leather Was 
never to be adopted for purposes of living. 

Caste system had taken a very definite hold. We are 
told that ** a Brahmana should live on alms, a Kshatriya should 
protect his subjects, a Vaisya should acquire wealth and a 
Sadra should serve all the other orders Any person among 
Brahmauas or Kshatriyas or Vaisyas “ who having deviated 
from the proper duties of his caste, has become a Sadra, is 
truly to be compared to a washerman who does not know how 
to wash away the dirt of cloth without destroying its dye ” .** 
So far as the Sadra is concerned no explanation of his 
duties is necessary, for it is clear that his duties compritod 
menial service. The acquiring wealth by a Vaisya was to be 
through agriculture ; the science of justice was to be followed 
by the Kshatriyas ; and Brahmacarya, study of the mantras 
and truth belonged to the Brahmanas This idea is repeated 
everywhere. 

iSantii lix, 23» 

Adi, Ixiii, 11. 

** ^dnii, ccli, 11. 

* * Adi, Ixiv, 22. 

** Udyoga, cxxziii, 30 3 cf. alHO Adi^ Izxzi, whore it ia distinctly mentioned that the 
four orders had duties and virtues which were not the same for every order. 

•• Sdnii, xci, 2-3. 

Ibid, 4 ; also ccxcv, 1-2. 
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As the duties of the Yaisyas are important froih our 
point of view, we might quote further details. A Vaisya 
should make gifts ”, study the Vedas, celebrate sacrifices, und 
acquire wealth by fair means and with proper care ; he should 
also take care of and rear all domestic animals like a father 
looking after his sons. Anything else that he will do, will be 
considered as improper for him. By looking after the (domestic) 
animals he would secure great happiness. Having created the 
domestic animals, the Creator assigned their care to the 
Yaisyas. If the Vaisya keeps (for others) six kine, he may 
take the milk of one cow as his own remuneration, and if he 
keeps (for others) a hundred kine, he may take a pair as his 
remuneration. If he trades with another’s money, he may take 
a seventh part of the profits as his share. A seventh part of 
the profits arising from the trade in horns is also his, but he 
should take a sixteenth, if the trade is in hoofs. If he 
cultivates with seeds given by others, he may take a seventh 
part of the produce. This should be his nominal remuneration. 
A Vaisya should never wish that he should not tend cattle.” 
If a Vaisya desires to tend cattle no one else should undertake 
that task.”” 

And, in describing the duties of the four castes, we 
may also add that mixed castes had come into clear 
existence during the period of the Epic for we hear that 
during the time of the founder of the Paurava dynasty, there 
were no mixed castes no tillers of the land, no toilers of the 
mines and no sinful men^^. We also find it categorically 
mentioned that such trades were becoming hereditary, for we 
find one being called by the name of “ the son of a trader ”.** 

•• Of. SahJiS, xlvii, where the Vailyas are mentioned as “the tribute-paying 

Vaiiyas”. 

** Mann also has the same view. 

>«> jSSnti, lx, 20-26. 

* ^ Intermixture of castes also referred to in zc. 

Adi, Izviii, 6. 

** iSSnii, oolxiii, 86. 
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Of the other suh*castes we meet with cowherds and 
shepherds ^nd we note that Draupadl’s first business after 
g;etting up from bed was to look after the comforts of cow- 
herds and shepherds’*. As we have already said, there was 
a caste of miners, and these and washermen were looked 
down upon.®* 

We are told also that after the Euruk^etra War and 
the restoration of Yudhisthira, he made each of the four 
orders of men perform their respective duties.®® 

Artisans are referred to distinctly®^, though they were 
not regarded with favour. In the same ever recurring talk 
between Narada and Yudhisthira, we are told that artisans had 
to be kept in forts ®® to protect them, while those under the 
employ of the king had to be provided with all materials that 
were required for the construction, and also that their wages 
should not be kept back for periods extending over more 
than four months.®* Do we see in the providing of materials 
another glimpse of the monopoly enjoyed by the King ? *® 

Although we note that a sea-going merchant was not to 
be allowed as a witness,** there are clear indications that sea- 
voyage was resorted to. For example, we find that in the 
Sabha Parva, Sahadeva on his mission of conquest conquered 
the Mleccha inhabitants who lived on the islands in the sea. 
Yidura sends a boat, swift as the wind, with mechanism and 
flags made by trusted artificers and capable of withstanding 
the wind and the waves, to save the five Pan4<^vas and their 
mother from the house of lac, Arjuna in the same Parva is 
compared with *a boat which “ takes us to the other shore of the 


♦ SahhOf IxY, 37. 

• Adi, Ixviii, 0. 

* Sdnti, xIyL 

^ Cf. Adi, olxzxTiii,, 20. 

* Sahhu, V, 86 ; of. also Adi, ozz, 4. This is mentioned by Kantilya also. 

• Sabha, Y, lia 

^ It is interesting to note in this connexion the monopoly Is referred to by Kau^ilya. 

* Udyoffo, XXXV, 4. 
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sea of battle”,*® and in the same Parva Ear^ is seen 
describing the sons of PaijcJu as sinking boatless in an ocean of 
distress*®. The Drotpa Parva refers to shipwrecked sailors who 
could be safe if they could get to an island and we also meet 
with a “ tempest-tossed and damaged vessel in a wide ocean.” 
An unfathomable deep is spoken of where the soldiers of 
Duryodhana are compared to thase “ whose ships have come to 
grief ”. In the Kartm Parva we also meet with the 
sons of the DraupadI rescuing their maternal uncles by sup- 
plying them with chariots, “as the ship-wrecked merchants 
are rescued by means of boats”. In the ^alya Parva** we 
get a very clear reference : “ they then looked like ship- 
wrecked merchants on the vast sea without a raft to save 
themselves. When their protector was slain by the diadem- 
decked Arjuna, they were like persons on the vast sea, desirous 
of reaching safely some shore ”, and a still more clear one in 
the Santi Pat'va where the salvation attained by means of 
karma and true knowledge is compared to the gain which a 
merchant derived from sea-borne trade. And perhaps it would 
not be going far off the mark if we refer to the Deluge 
and the churning of the ocean, by the Devas and the A suras 
and say that this had a significant meaning, viz. the fight 
for the mastery over the ocean between the Aryans and the 
non-Aryans. 

I believe the most important item from the point of 
view of economics which we have got in the Mahabharata is 
the mention of the very long list of commodities which were 
brought as tributes to Yudhisthira at the time of the Bajamya. 
Some of these tributes came from Manasarovara, the northern- 
most point over which Yudhisthira had control, and in fact this 
seems to be a region which in modern nomenclature we would 
call an “ allied state ”. The voluntary offerings from this were, 
“ celestial silks and skins ”. Coming down we find mention 
of tribute from Kamboja. The wealth of this consisted both 

** Sahhot liv, ** 8abhu, Ixxii, 3. ** iii^ 6. 
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• 

of manufactures and the produce of land. Sest kinds of skins, 
woolen blankets made of the soft fur of mice and other 
animals, and blankets made of the skins of cats, all worked 
with threads of gold, were placed at the disposal of the 
Fa^davas. From the northwest of India, Gaiidhara, came skins 
of renuka deer and horses, while from Pragjyotisa, the north-east 
country, came horses of the best breed and of the speed of the 
wind, presented by the king himself, who also brought a 
number of swords with hilts made of the purest ivory and 
well adorned with diamonds and gems of every kind. Some 
nameless tribes, the regions of whose activity have not been 
mentioned and who were all one-legged, presented asses of 
various and numerous colours with black necks and huge 
bodies, with great speed and much docility. They also brought 
many horses, and pigments, some red like cochinella some 
white, and some of rainbow colour. They also gave much gold 
of superior quality. 

Then again, men with horns brought as tribute many large 
elephants and also horses and a hundred million measures of 
gold, costly carpets, vehicles and beds, armours of various 
colours, inlaid with jewels, gems and ivory, and also weapons of 
various kinds and cars of various shapes, handsomely made and 
adorned with gold, well-trained horses covered with tiger- 
skins, rich and variegated elephant trappings, various kinds of 
gems and jewels. Long and short arrows and various other 
kinds of weapons were also brought. 

Of the other northern tribes, people living in Meru and 
Mandara brought heaps of gold measured in jars and raised 
from underneath the earth by ants Other mountain- 
tribes brought many soft and black chmiaras and others 
as white as moon-beam, and also the sweet honey extracted 
from the flowers The Kiratas brought loads of sandal and 
aloes and also black aloes and heaps of valuable skins and 

** Cf. Megasthenos, Th^ Qold^digging Ants. 

Honey is referred to as one of the tributes levied by the King in the time of Manu. 
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perfumes much wealth, also much gold. From the 
Malaya hills came loads of sandalwood, costly gems and many 
fine cloths embroidered with gold. The KaliAgas and MSgadhas 
brought elephants with girdles of gold and coverlets of fine 
blankets and covered with defensive armour. 

Those who were inhabitants of regions on the sea-shore, 
brought goats and kine, asses and camels, vegetables, honey and 
blankets. Jewels and gems were brought by people who lived 
upon crops that depended on water from the sky or of the 
river. People of the sea-coast gave as tribute ten thousand 
asses of good size, also woolen blankets made in China and 
many skins of renuka deer and various sorts of cloth made 
of jute and many others made of the hair of animals. They 
also gave thousands of other sorts of cloth ‘‘not made of cotton”, 
all possessing the color of the lotus, and made of smooth and 
soft texture. They also gave thousands of soft sheep-skins, 
also many sharp and long swords and scimitars, hatchets and 
fine-edged battle-axes, manufactured in the western countries 
and also numerous kinds of perfumes, jewels and gems. The 
GholSrS and Pa^dy^s sent sea-born gems and heaps of pearls, 
while the kings of Ceylon brought hundreds of coverlets. A 
modern economist may as well try to find out whether all 
these things are now produced in India. 

After having enumerated the names of the commodities, 
it is only natural that the names of some countries mentioned 
in the Mahabkarata, with whom, we may take it, there 
was commercial connexion, might be considered. These 
names are mentioned in connexion with the Digvijaya 
of the brothers before the Raj<M^ya sacrifice. Magadha 
was at that time ruled by Jarasandha, a very powerful 
king, almost as powerful as the PaQdavas themselves, 
for we note how the refusal of the Papd^vas to offer him 
homage was greatly resented by him. Magadha was looked 
down upon ve^ much in the Yedas and it seems that the same 
disregard continued even to the days we are speaking of. The 
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kings of Vanga and? Pundra were then under the suzerainty of 
the Magadha king. Pragjyotisa, as we have already said, 
sent tributes to the King, and hence we may conclude that it 
had commercial relations with Hastinapura, while Brhanta and 
neighbouring countries also enjoyed such privileges. Arjuna 
went for purposes of conquest to the Manasarovara, and we 
need not be surprised if we hear of trading connections, with 
the regions near that great lake. We also hear of Kamboja, 
whose blankets are as famous now as they were then.^’ Of 
the other countries Kslsi and Videha are mentioned. Sahadeva 
who was sent towards the south-west, went, it is certain, to 
the banks of the Narmada, which is distinctly mentioned. 
Kiskindha is also mentioned. 

Curreiwi/ and Ta:mHon.^~" 

So far as the currency of the period is concerned, we 
find mention of a coin called tdska which was evidently made 
of gold.*** It is mentioned, in the following passages, among 
othera — 

(a) In Adi, Ixxxiv, Bharata gave one thousand gold 
niakas. 

{b) Sabha, liii, where Duryodhana in describing the 
wealth of Tudhisthira speaks of a couch which- Visvakarman 
had constructed with a thousand niskas of gold. 

(c) In the same Farm where Yudhisthira describes 
his wealth in the assembly-hall before the assembled Kurus 
and Panda vas, spoke of his many beautiful jars each ftlled 
with one thousand nlskas. 

{d) When Yudhisthira re-ascended the throne, one of his 
first acts was to give to a thousand great Brahmanas of the 
andtaka order a thousand gold niakaa each. 

Kautiiya also mentioris tho blanket^s of Kamboja. 

See “The Principles and Methods of Taxation in Ancient India*’ by Prof. 
Panchanandas Mukorji in this Volume (I.J.S.T.). 

** “ Coined and nncoined ’* money is ntentioned in Adi^ cxii, 14-15. 

. 4 - 
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(e) After the Asvamedha sacrifice, he gave away to the 
Brahmanas a thousand crores of golden niqkaa. 

Another question which is of importance both to the 
student of economics as well as to the student of political 
philosophy is the one on the levying of taxation. J’rofessor 
Bhandarkar in his admirable Carmichael lectures refers to the 
importance of SanH Parva of the Mahabharata in studying 
ancient Indian political philosophy. I shall also quote a few 
lines from chapters Ixxxviii and cxxxix of this Parva 
as to the method suggested for levying taxes. I'kose are 
taken from the conversation which the Grandsire Bhisma 
had with Yudhisthira. “ A king should milk his kingdom 
like a bee collecting honey from plants. He should act 
like the cowherd who takes milk from the cow without 
wounding her udders and without starving the calf.”'*® 
The king should act like the leech taking blood mildly. He 
should treat his subjects like a tigress carrying her cubs, 
touching them with her teeth but never piercing them there- 
with. He should behave like a mouse which although- it 
has got sharp and pointed teeth yet bites the feet of 
sleeping people in such a way that they do not at all 
become conscious of it. Little by little should be drained 
from a prosperous subject. The demand should then 
be gradually increased till it reaches a fair amount. The king 
should increase the burden of his subjects little by little like 
a person gradually increasing the load upon a young bullock. 
Treating them with care and mildness, he should at last put 
the reins on them. If the reins are thus put on, they would 
not refuse to bear them.**® The “king should never impose 
taxes in a had form and on persons who cannot pay them. 
He should impose them gradually and with mildness, at the 
proper time and according to due forms. 


The same idea is expressed in chapter Ixvii. The cow should be easily milked.** 
&anii, Iviii, 3-9. 
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* 

The proportion of taxes the king was allowed to levy is 
mentioned in chapter cxxxix of the same Parm : “Taking 
from his subjects a sixth part of their riches, he should protect 
them all”. It is also mentioned in chapter Ixxi, that “with a 
sixth part, making a fair calculation of the produce of the soil, 
as his tribute, with ftnes and forfeitures, collected from 
offenders, with the other taxes, according to the Scriptures, 
upon merchants and traders in exchange for the safety granted 
to them, a king should fill his treasury”. And what was the 
object of taxation ? That it should secure the good of his 
subject as also his own,** for “that king, whose subjects 
are always stricken with anxiety or laden Avith taxes and over- 
whelmed with all sorts of evils, is defeated hy his enemies”.*^ 
With reference to this, Hopkins, whose extremely 
learned article on the “Position of the Kuljng caste in 
India”, published in the Joimial of the American Oriental 
Society y has rightly acquired a classical celebrity, observes : 
“ the proper tax to levy which the king is enjoined, and 
in taking which he does no wrong, is in the proportion 
of one-sixth of the annual gain got by the party taxed 
with special rules for special cases. This regular rate is not 
regarded as a heavy imposition. Further, the annual income 
has to be taken in time of need, i.e. when danger threatens, 
the king in each case incurring the same proportion of the 
people’s sins, if he does not return the barter value of this 
tax in protecting the people”. In a footnote he writes, 
“the further advice that the king should be merciful towards 
his people as towards his gods is, as shown by many examples, 
based rather on the utilitarian principles, that a realm is 
like a cow; it must not be overmilked, than on any principle 
of abstract right. An idea of what was reasonable in taxation 
may be drawn from the converse of a rule in regard to the 
king’s expenditure. We are told that he ought to l)e every 

$anli. cxxzviii. 3. 

* » ^nti, cxlix, 108. 
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morning informed of what he has spent ; and that his yearly 
expenditure ought not to cover more than three-fourths of his 
income. That is to say, he ought to tax heavily enough large- 
ly to increase his actual needs in private and public outlay, 
one half, one quarter, or three quarters, are given as the 
legitimate ratios of expense to income”. 

I quote from Hopkins at length, because I am afraid I can- 
not accept the view of so eminent a scholar. He goes on : “the 
possibility of the kingdom’s existing without taxation seems 
specially to irritate the compihu's of the epic. They revert to 
the subject again and again and prove that the king must 
have wealth — his army, his happiqess, his virtue, depend on it ; 
as a robe conceals a woman’s nakedness, so does wealth conceal 
sin ; therefore let him get wealth, even if he be ever so sinful. 
The twelfth book says in effect to the king, “ rules do not hold in 
certain contingencies ; do not ordinarily tax too much ; but yet 
let your first care be to keep your treasury full ; if it is necessary 
to tax heavily in order to attain this end, do so ; money is the 
chief thing ; wealth is a necessity ; let the king tax the people ; 
they make as much as they can; for poverty is a crime 

It is really unfortunate that so much misconception 
exists regarding ancient Indian conditions — social, political, 
religious and economical. Critics often take advantage of 
detached passages and come, to hasty generalisations. Even 
an extremely well-read scholar of the type of Professor 
Hopkins comes to a conclusion without taking into considera- 
tion all passages bearing on the point. He has himself 
admitted that “ all taxation more than legal is decried ”. He 
has quoted that “ for love’s sake, the priests, warriors, men 
of the people, slaves, barbarians, all the folk high and low, 
bring tribute to the king ”. 

The passage, we have quoted above, that “the king 
should never impose taxes in a bad form and on persons who 
cannot pay them : he should impose them gradually and 

* • StmH, Ixnviii. 
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with mildness, at the proper time and according to due forms ** 
is, I venture to submit, significant. Then again, in the same 
chapter Yudlii^thira is enjoined to punish and dismiss those 
officers “ who realise from the subjects more than what is 
due, and appoint others who will take only what is due”,®* 
And we have already referred to the procedure regarding the 
levying of taxes from those who by bearing the burden of the 
king supported also the residents of the kingdom.®® 

Indeed, in studying these questions, w'^e forget that in 
those days very great deference was paid to rules of religion, 
which also guided all other matters. One “ became a king in 
those days for advancing the cause of virtue and not for 
acting capriciously ” ; if the king acted piously, he attained 
to the dignity of a god and if he acted unrighteously he sank 
into hell, “ Never desire to fill your treasury by acting un- 
fairly or from covetousness.” “ The avaricious king, who 
foolishly oppressed his subjects by levying taxes not sanctioned 
by Scripture is said to wrong his owm self ”. ®* Not only 
that, but there was also, if I may say so, a selfish interest, 
for lie is distinctly advised that “ be should in his kingdom, 
adopt such mejvsures as would in his view secure their good 
as also his own And again, “ he who treats a milch cow 
with kindness, ahvays obtains milk from her ; likewise the 
king, who rules his kingdom by proper means, gets much 
fruit from it ”. 

There was no need for covetousness at that time, for 
“ the earth, well protected by the king, yields crops and gold, 
like a mother giving milk willingly to her children ”. I might 
add to my quotations, but I do not think that is necessary, 
and I submit that the above extracts are significant enough 
as proving the real state of affairs, 

SUnfi, Iviii, 2fi. 

® '' &dntt\ Ixjixixy 24. 

Sdntij cxx.riv, 108. 

* ^ Ixxxviii, 3. 

Ibi4, 4 . 
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BUDDHISM IN KHOTAN : 

ITS DECLINE ACCORDING TO TWO TIBETAN 

ACCOUNTS. 

Dr. E. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. 

Librarian, India Office, London. 

The two Tibetan tracts which are here translated have 
been during a considerable time more or less known to scholars. 
First mentioned and rather fully abstracted in Rockhill’s 
lAfe of Buddha (Trubner’s Oriental Series, London, 1884), 
where their value is correctly estimated, they were also 
utilized by the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandar Das, C.I.E., 
for his B'Uddhiat and other Legendst of Khotan ’ and rsonsulted 
by myself in connection with the appendices printed on 
pp. 680*86 of Vol. I, of Sir A. Stein’s Ancient Khotan 
(Oxford, 1907). 

The reason for publishing a translation is to place their 
subject-matter in a veriQable form at tlie disposal of scholars, 
historians and geographers. 1 have added a minimum of in- 
dispensable notes. 

Mr. Rockhill expressed (p. 231) the view that the tracts 
where written originally in the language of Khotan or Jagatai 
Turki. What may have been his reasons for this conclusion 
I am not aware. Possibly it was something in the general 
style.® At any rate no indications in detail are put forward. 

I may point out, however, that indications in detail 
exist. It has not hitherto, so far as I am aware, been pointed 
out, that some of the names or elements of names occurring 

* J.A.S.B, Iv, pp. 193-IOi). 

® On the analogy of the OoJv^Jft-vi/akaratui in rej^funl to which he cites an assertion of 
such on origin 
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in these accounts are in fact Chinese. Thus Sgehu-to-san^ 
a variant name of the Gosirsa or Gosriiga mountain, is 
not a corruption, as Rockhill ^ggests (p. 238, n. 2), but 
a Chinese translation, of the Sanskrit. Similarly, the moun* 
tain name Pha-san has for its second element, doubtless, th§ 
Chinese word for mountain. Both these names occur in the 
second text, the o/‘ Li-Jul, and might lend some 

colour to a view that this second account is really from a 
Chinese original. The determination of this point must be 
left to Chinese scholars. But, pending their decision, it may 
be noted that the mere occuiTence of Chinese names is of 
little significance in view of the well known fact “ that the 
spoken language of Khotan was partly Chinese. In any 
case the texts, whether in Sanskrit, Chinese or Khotani, 
are plainly based upon local legends or records ; not, 
liowever, excluding r)ther sources, as we may see from 
the quotations (from the second Chinese Life of Asoka) and 
citations given by Wassiliew and Schiefner in the notes to the 
translation of Taranath (pp. 308-09). 

This matter, however, and the connected questions of 
history and geography demand a more thorough consideration 
than would be appropriate in this modest tran.slation of only 
two out of four original texts. I shall therefore be readily 
excused if I reserve for another occasion (if not rendered 
superfluous by Sir A. Stein’s forthcoming great work, Set'india) 
my notes on these wider topics. 

Prophecy op ime Arhat Saxghavardhana 
(Vgra -bcom-pa~I)ge-h(lHn~hphel-(jiiifi-lun-hstan~pa.) 

Homage to ManjusrI as a youth (ktmiam). 

Thus I have heard it stated by the teachers.^ 

In a monastery of this country, by name Phru-na, was an 
Arhat Dge-Mun-Aphel (Sanghavardhana), possessed of the Triple 


' Rockhill, p. 236. 
♦ (icaryaf sloh-dpon. 
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Science, having acquired the Intuitions, one w'ho in medita- 
tions upon the Eight Deliverances passed from stage to stage.® 
Once, when with one disciple he was passing the three summer 
months on a mountain called JTjigtshogs ®, the disciple, while 
studying the Dharma and Vinaya, heard that, when two 
thousand years should have passed upon the Nirvaiia of 
Buddha, Buddha’s doctrine would decline in the Indian 
country Kausaml)! ; and he reflected “ seeing that in the 
country KausTirabi the religion of India is after that space 
of time to decline, how long will the religion of Li and the 
other countries endure ? When and from what cause will it 
perish ?” A doubt ^lrose in his thought. Thereupon, while 
the thought was only half completed,' the Arhat rose from 
his Samadhi * and the disciple, having wuth his five members 
done homage to his teacher’s feet, thus spoke his doubt 
“Teacher, since there is a prophecy that after two thousand 
years the doctrine of the Mtvstex*, the holy Sakya-muni, is to 
perish, how long will the religion of this country endure ? 
When and from what causes will it perish ?” Thereupon the 
Pandit spoke the word : “ Son, you have asked in doubt 

on behalf of the many people belonging to Li and the other 
countries, and in order that the doctrine of the Sugata 
may endure. Listen well and keep it in mind. I will 
prophesy severally how long the doctrine of Li and the other 
countries will last, when and from what causes it will 
perish. When from the Nirvaija of the Bhagavad one 
thousand five hundred years have passed, the doctrine of the 
holy 6akya-muni, the good religion, will be at strife owing to 
the rise of unbelievers in the several countries. At that time 
there will arise in this country Li also an unbelieving king. 


* The rof<jrHnoe is to the four 7.)?rf/anfl.'*nnd I ininksna ; h\it the construction and 

(partly) the rending (zig-tu-gzan-zig) are obscure. 

® This seems to bo the Sa^lca-ya^gyi-ri of the other account. Hence the name is 
probably UJiys^tshogs Saftka-giri. 

jihyed-hphrad f • yan~dagA\jog ? 
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The country people also upon mutual understanding with the 
king will rob. . In consequence thereof the country will also 
daily deteriorate. The villages and the monasteries and so 
forth will in general become deserted. The people also will 
day by day lose their faith in the 'Uhree Gems. Therefore, 
holding in no regard the Three Gems, the Preachers and the 
Yogins one and all, the heretical kings, ministers, landholders 
and householders, taking a side at variance with religion, will 
abandon the road of the ten Good Works ® and will accumulate 
enjoyments at variance with religion, impermanent, and 
heedless. After that the Bhiksus and Bhiksunis will become 
shameless for the sake of the means of livelihood, and, relin- 
quishing the ascetic practices arising from Dharma and 
Vinaya, the four modes of action, decency and so forth they 
will make their living by agriculture, gardening, buying and 
selling, lending and borrowing, and mendicancy. With diffi- 
culty they will undertake the crafts to be learned by house- 
holders, the business of householders, fighting and strife, and 
begging at doors. They will even go as messengers. They 

will ask for gradations of work and '® 

“At that time, not staying in the monasteries and hermi- 
tages, they will allow the teaching of the Sugata to lapes. 
More and more they will take pleasure in frequenting forts, 
villages, markets, thoroughfares, and crossways. They will 
beg even of servants and serving-women and wayfarers. For 
that reason the householders, landowners, ministers and so 
forth will show no respect to them, and falling away from the 
faith, wdll plunder the wealth of the Three Gems and. the 
SaAgha. Those householders also by living upon those pos- 
sessions will have their merit diminished. Owing thereto 
various evils will arise in Li and the other countries, year by 
year they will retrograde ; there will be strife, disease. 


* The daia Jcuialnicarmdni. 
° rttd-hji^? 
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unaeasonahle rain and wind, and numerous enemies. There will 
be unseasonable frost, vermin, birds and mice. Then, the 
living creatures deteriorating, the seasons will go wrong. Ac- 
cordingly, even in countries where religious ways are followed, 
these evils will arise. Tlien in Li and the other countries the 
kings, ministers and others of good family becoming estranged 
from the Three Gems, no work of faith will come forth from 
them : of the common people what need to speak ? Owing to 
such causes there will be disorder in all things in all the 
sanctuaries of the Three Gems in Li and the other countries. 
Then in Li and the other countries the establishments of 
Bhiksus also, founded by believing kings and so forth of older 
times, will be violently appropriated by unbelieving ministers 
and so on and made into residences for themselves. The 
Bhiksus will also live a wandering life and will lack religious 
dress and establishments. The ministers and so forth will 
violently appropriate the lands, water, gardens and other 
possessions of the Bhiksus. The temple servants and religious 
attendants will be stiff-necked, not heeding the voice of the 
Bhiksus. Then the Bhiksus, also, knowing this, will bo 
dejected, and the Bhiksus of Li will say one to another, “ We 
will assemble in the monastery Tshar-ma, where our religion 
was first established, and, having performed the Uposhadha 
on the evening of the fifteenth day of the last spring 
month, will say one to another, ‘It is because formerly 
through heedlessness we were insolent to the wise who con- 
formed to religion that we are thus even by householders 
mad^ of no account. Now that we have not even the means 
of living, where shall we henceforth go ? By what means are 
we to live ? ’ Then all will make a great lamentation. Then 
the gods who guard the religion of the Sugata, remembering 
what was done by the Bhagavad, will all assemble in that 
monastery and, looking at one another, will say ‘ The doctrine 
of the Sugata does not long endure. This country also will 
become desolate ’ ; and, so sorrowing, will shed tears. Then 
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the Bhiksus will think, ‘ Since in this country we have not 
the means of leaving, we must abandon it and go to another,* 
to which all agreeing, they will consult where to go. ‘ The 
various neighbouring countries are full of unbelievers ; if we 
go to India, the way is far ; in the country of Tibet it is said 
that the Three Gems are held in honour ; let us go there and 
start to-day.’ Having thus fixed the time, that evening they 
will stay in the Tshar-ma monastery. At dawn having been 
invitey by a believing woman to a small repart,” and the Gandi 
having been struck, the Sahgha generally will circumambulate 
the monastery and perform worship ; whereupon, a throne 
of an image of Buddha splitting, from its interstices a box with 

a will appear. Then upon their opening the box from 

its interior will appear .seven food-platters made of gold ; 
which all the Bhiksus will take and, procuring grain, they will 
provide all the Sanghas with the means of spending the three 
summer months in all the monasteries as usual; with the 
remainder they will, on leaving the country, procure provi- 
sions for the journey and baggage loads. When the three 
summer months have passed, .saying, “ We must go and see 
this consecrated land ” they will set out, and, having arrived 
before the monastery Ye-ses-ri, the heart of the Exalted land,'® 
there beneath a chorten upon a rock an old base will give way 
and from within will appear a large golden vase filled with 
pearls. Taking that also and converting it into grain,'* they 
will be provided with the means of living in that part during 
the three winter months. The time of journeying coming 
again with the spring, they will cross the lower stream and 
the highlanders of the country accompanying them on the 
way and providing the raid-day meal, they will cook their 
meal each day in the local monasteries. At that time the 
people of the lowland country, hearing that the Bhiksus have 


gdan^chuii-la H ‘ * tha^rahs ? 

bphag8-pa» ^ * hbrur^bsgyur.nai. 
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left the country and are going, will invite the SaHgha to a 
. monastery called Co-Ba and provide them with food during 
seven days. Then all the Nagas established in the country of 
Li, thinking that the doctrine of the Sugata is about to fall 
into disorder, will be dejected, and in order that the doctrine 
may be made to stand fast will let fall a great rain. Through 
that rain will appear from the base of a chorten in that monas- 
tery of Co-na a golden vase filled with gold dust. This also 
the Safigha will sell, and so will be provided with the means 
of existence during the spring. Then the lowland people 
having invited the Saiighato a monastery called Sdla- Grove, 
will give them food during seven days. On the day when the 
seven days expire all the people, highlanders and lowlanders, 
will assemble in the vicinity of the monastery and present the 
Safigha with stores and baggage. Then the old men and 
women will receive instruction, and the young, looking on from 
a distance will interpose and assist in various ways. Then from 
the fort Dge-ba-can also some old men and women, with monas- 
tic robes and bringing various appurtenances for a journey, 
will come to their several Kalyanamitras who are members 
of the Sangha and, saying, ‘ Aryas, kindly pardon’, will do 
reverence to them. Then that honouring just as when the 
people of Kusanagara knowing that the Bhagavad was going 
into Nirvaiia, were grieved and showed honour, will be in tl\e 
country of Li the end of paying honour to the Three Gems. 

“ After that from the monastery the Bhiksus will pass in 
the direction of Tibet, and by the roadside, before an old 
Chorten, they will find a bag full of gold coins, placed by the 
glorious Groat Goddess for the sake of the Sangha, whereupon 
the Sangha, having shared, it will provide itself with provisions 
for the way. Then in the monastery Ka-sar in a fort of the 

^ The other text seems to read Boii, 
i.G. idlavana, 

* ’ rilzaiis f rdzons f 

* ■ ffor^kha-dog-sgyur^ba, i.e, kafiiya, 

Ku’SaAxe-gro^-hhyer, 
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Li country they will find a patron belonging to the royal fami- 
ly ; and by that patron the Sahgha will be honoured with a 
seven days’ feast. That feast of honour Avill be the end of 
giving feasts of honour in the Li country. Then the Bhiksus, 
will depart taking the road to Me-skar. Then the Bhiksus 
male and female, down to the novices will offer each to his 
own teacher and Pandit religious vestures and begging for 
pardon, will turn back. 

“ Some of the male and female novice Bhiksus, not being 
permitted to take orders, will speak sorrowfully to their fathers 
and mothers and other kindred who have accompanied 
them and, their kinsmen turning bjick in tears, the Sanglia will 
depart, taking the road to Me-skar. While they are so going 
Vaisrava^a^* and the glorious Great Goddess,^'* being both 
filled with comj)assion, will assume the form of two nomad 
men and invite the Safigha ; and after providing their mid- 
day meal in Me-skar during three months will supply all they 
require of provision for recommencing their journey. Then 
the Bhiksus, taking the road to Mdo-lo, will proceed, travers- 
ing mountains and valleys. Having lost their way in the 
desolate wilds, they will call in tears upon the names of the 
Buddhas of the ten quarters and upon all the gods of the coun- 
try of Li, Avhereupon Vaisravajja, taking compassion upon 
them and assuming the form of a white yak with a load and...*® 
water, will come before them. Seeing which, the Bhiksus 
will be comforted by the thought ‘ This yak is someone’s pack 
yak. By following it we shall doubtless fall in with people and 
so not die ’. Guided by the yak, they will find a bye-path 
and the yak itself, having led them to Tshal-byi, will disap- 
pear. Many of the old Bhiksus and Bhiksunis will die on the 


gsar-bu-laS’Char, 

* * hnam-tho8-kyi-hn. 

* • SruMah^-ev*. 
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way. On seeing the Bhik^us the Tibetans of Tshal-byi will 
come to meet them, and, having instantly supplied provisions, 
will send a messenger to say, ‘Many Bhiksus of Li have 
arrived in I ibet here ; what is to be done ? ’ At that time 
a daughter of the Chinese king, born of a Bodhisattva family, 
will have been taken into the palace of the king of Tibet as 
his chief queen. She will bo a lady of very great faith, com- 
passionate, of pleasant speech, and acquainted with the five- 
membered true teachings.'^* This lady having reflected that 
when many Bhiksus from the west are seen arrived in Tibet, 
the teaching of Buddha is not to last long, will be greatly 
grieved ; and, having called into her presence two hundred 
women of her attendants, three hundred men, commandants,®® 
craftsmen®* and important personages, will say with tears ‘ Since 
some day the teaching of the Sugata will perish, do not you be 
too late through not quickly acquiring merit and preserving 
virtue.* Then she will say to the king, ‘ Pray, let my Lord 
furnish these SaAghas with conveyances and appurtenances 
such as clothes and invite them here ’. The king will consent, 
and in that way the Bhiksus will come into Tibet. At that 
time the king of Tibet and the ministers, upon seeing the 
Bhiksus, will become full of faith and will build also seven 
great monasteries. 

“ Likewise also the Bhiks us of ’ An-tse, Gus-tig Par-mkhan- 
pa and Su-lig after great sufferings will go to the Bru-sa 
land. Also the Bhiksus of the Tho-kar country and of 
Kashmir, having been vexed by unbelieving people, will give 
up and go , to the Bru-s'a country. All those Bhiksus will 
hear that in Tibet many monasteries have been built and that 
a Bodhisattva established as king is showing honour to the 
Three Gems and making great paintings; overjoyed, they 
will all go into Tibet. Being settled in Tibet, they will be 

** Perhapfl tho pattcailla, i .e. Kashgar. 

*• ru-rum-pa ^ •* Baltistan. 

*• liii. “ printers The country of the Tokhari. 
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happy, enjoying great honour during three years. When 
three years have passed, the gods of Mara’s party and the 
Asuras and Nagas and Yaksas and Gandharvas will cause 
great diseases in Tibet. Pimples and eyesores and malig- 
nant pox, from which diseases tlie magistrates and several 
soldiers will die. At that time the queen owing to the growth 
of a pimple in her bosom will die and go to heaven. Then 
the magistrates of Tibet, being angered, will say, ‘This 
country of ours was formerly prosperous ; but since certain 
unlucky ill-omened wanderers have arrived, in this country 
also such harms of various kinds have occurred. Therefore 
for the future *® these must not be allowed in the country, but 
must cross the frontier and be expelled.’ So deliberating, 
they will instantly give instructions that not a single Bhiksu 
shall be allowed to stay in the country. The queen at the 
time when she is attacked by the disease, perceiving that she 
will not live, will in her testament pray the king, in case she 
dies, to give to the Sangha all her possessions ; and the king 
will consent. So they will arrange that the Sangha, being 
presented with the queen’s possessions, shall go into a country 
of India called Gandhara.** At the same time the Tibetan 
Bhiksus also, being disgusted, will go on one accord with the 
western Bhiksus. In consequence of the people and of the 
Kali age the Bhiksus of the country of China also, being much 
plagued with troubles, will go into Gandhara. 

“ Having thus departed, all those Bhiksus will meet on 
the road to Gandhara. The Tibetan troops will follow them, 
and, having taken away their attendants and possessions on 
the road, will even kill the Bhiksus. When they have been 
thus harried by the Tibetan troops, they will arrive at the 
residence of the Naga king Elapatra.*® The Naga king 

*** h6ra<i ** Qan-dha^ra. 

** *zanMon, * * skye-ho^ a inisreadinff ? or is lomething omitted ? 

*• hbras-gsiLg T ** S^lahudah. 

*» rdiui84hag^ma. 
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ElSpatra, assuming the form of an old man will come before 
the Sangha and do homage. ‘ Worthy people he will ask, 
where are you going ? The Bhiksus will reply, ‘ Since your 
honour’s country is filled with faithless persons, and we are 
destitute of the means of livelihood, etc., we are here with 
the idea of obtaining some modicum of livelihood in Gan- 
dhara’. Then the Naga king, recognizing the sign of a 
decline of the Sugata’s doctrine will weep, dropping tears of 
blood, and will inquire of the Sanghas, ‘ Ab you are going 
into that country, how much provision have you for the desert 
way ? ’ After a careful calculation, all the Sanghas will say 
that they have provisions for fifteen days. The Naga king 
will say, ‘ Prom here to Gandliara, passing to right or left 
of this lake, there is a desert way of forty-five days ; can you 
sustain yourselves with provisions for fourteen nights ? More- 
over, all the country’" is high, thick with forest, infested 
with carnivora, and there are scorpions, snakes, robbers also 
and thieves. Behind also you are pursued by troops, and 
even in this lake are my various attendants, fierce and un- 
believing, who cannot be kept back even by me. I am not 
glad of your journeying in that wilderness.’ Then all those 
many Bhiksus, male and female, will think ‘ It seems we 
have fallen upon our time to die ’, at which thought they will 
weep and be sorrowful. Then the Naga king Elapatra will 
kneel before the Sanghas and say, ‘ Do not weep, Sanghas, 
since for the sake of the Sanghas the Earth-Lord “ should 
sacrifice even his life, I will make my own body a bridge 
upon this lake. In requital for not having previously at the 
first well guarded the religion of the Sugata I desire to 
be mulcted by loss of life.’ Then that Naga king, having 
converted his body into the form of a great snake, will twine 
his head round a peak on the Tibetan side and his tail round 
a peak on the Gandhara side, making in the breadth of his 
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body a bridge of the width of five carts., Seeing the form of that 
great snake, the Bliiksus will be terrified and will flee in all 
directions. Then the Niiga king, taking a human voice, will say, 
‘ Bear not, Sailghas. I have made this body into a bridge for your 
sakes. Do not be afraid ; but let those Avho have to apprehend 

the enemy robbers behind '*® carry over the and property and 

baskets. Afterwards I beg the younger orders of the 
Sangbas to come. The old I request to come after.’ 
Then on the Naga king’s back, being abraded by the hooves 
of the animals and the feet of the men, will appear a great 
sore, whence pus and blood will pour into the lake. Many 
men and cattle, falling into the lake, will die. At last after 
the elders of the Sangha have pas.sed the Naga king himself 
will die, and the lake dry up. In the dried lake the bones 
of the Niiga king will remain like a mountain.*® In future 
times, when the Buddha Maitroya, accompanied by his 500 
attendants, shall come to the bones of the Naga king 
Elapatra, then, celebrating the jaUika of the Naga king 
Eliipatra, all the five hundred Bhiksus attendant upon 
Maitreya Avill attain the fruit of Arhatship. 

“Then those Bhiksus, having reached the country of 
Gandhara, Avill stay there during two years. In the third 
year the king of the country, a man of faith, will die. After 
his death, one son, a believer, and another, an unbeliever, 
will strive for the sovereignty and a battle having taken place, 
there will be killing on both sides. Then there being among 
the Bhiksus neophytes, heroes and fighters of dauntless courage, 
these will give battle to the unbelieving prince, and, being 
victorious, will offer the sovereignty to the believing prince. 
The latter after a rule of five months will be killed by those 
fighting Bhik.sus, and a Bhiksu, having been made king. 

The inoaniii;^ hero is coiijoetural. 
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will rule during two, years. Then the ministers of the 
Gandhara country and all the ptioplc, having assembled, and 
. taking secret counsel, ‘ Why have western people fled into 
our country ? It is through this fault that our king has 
been killed,’ they will immediately bring an army and cut 
the king to pieces. Then after the slaughter of all the 
Bhiksus I’csident in Gandhara who can be found there will 
survive only a few who will have escaped by flight into the 
Middle Country. After that, excepting in the Middle Country, 
there will be in this .Tambudvipa three unbelievers.^'* The 
kingdom of Srig-ni henceforth will be ruled by the Stag-gzig " ; 
the sovereignty of the Drug-gu and various other races will 
be held by the Drug-gus ; over many others the sovereignty 
will be held by the king of Tibet. These three furthermore 
will agree together. Having a brave and dauntless army of 
300,000 men, they will conquer all the countries cleaving to 
the right doctrine, except the Middle Country. Then the 
three kings will meet and take counsel to invade the Middle 
Country. At that time there will arise in Kausambi of the 
Middle Country a king named Dni’dharsa."' At the time of 
his birth there will fall a rain of blood. His two arms from 
his elbows down will bo red, as if smeared with blood. He 
will have five hundred ministers of excellent parts and in war 
he will have 200,000 %varriors. Then the king of the 
Stag-gzig and the other two will enter Kausambi of the 
Middle Country and seek out King Hurdharsa. Hearing of 
this, King Hurdharsa will await those kings with his array, 
and a great l)attle will be fought during three months with- 
out interruption. The throe unbelieving kings along with 
their armies vvill be annihilated. Having returned to his 

From tills point the story recurs in the Life of Asoka : see Wassiliew and Schiefner, 

oc. cit. 
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kingdom with his army, King Durdharsa will reflect remorse- 
fully, ‘ Since I have slain many men, fti what sort of a state 
shall I be reborn ? When shall I be released from three 
calamities ?’ " Then his Ministers will appeal to him saying, 
‘ Fear not. In the Pataliputra *** country is a Bhiksu named 
Sirsaka learned in the three Pitakas ; invite him. He, Your 
Majesty, will receive confession of your evil deed.’ The 
king, having invited that Bhiksu, will relate to him the story 
of all the evil that he has done. The Bhiksu will say, ‘ Your 
Majesty, as you are remorseful under the idea tliat you have 
done something very wrong, do you invite here all the 
Bhiksus of Jarabu and offer them perpetually the five 
sustenances, and occasionally go, and in their persence make 
daily confession of your sin. Your act of slaying many men 
will bo atoned for.’ Then the king will consent to invite the 
Bhiksus of the several countries. The Bhiksus, having heard 
that in a country called Kau^irabl there is a king, named 
Durdharsa, who offers to the Sangha the five sustenances, will 
he pleased and will go to the countiy of Kausarabl. At that 
time there will be 100,000 Bhiksus gathered in Kausambl. 
Then on the evening of the fifteenth day the Bhiksus assembled 
for the Uposadha will call upon the Bhiksu iSirsaka, saying 
‘ Do you chant the l^mtimokm-sTdru ? ’ The Bhiksu ^irsaka 
will reply, ‘ What have you to do with the Pratimokm-aTitra ? 
What avails a mirror to people whose noses and ears are cut 
oil ?’ Then from among those Bhiksus an Arhat named Siirata 
will rise and in a lion-like voice will say to the Bhiksu 
^Irsaka, ‘ Why do you speak so r I have not transgressed 
a simile doctrine in accordance with the commands of the 
Sugata.’ Then the Bhiksu Sirsaka will be exceedingly ashamed. 
Then a pupil of the Bhiksu t^irsaka named Agnavl, will say to 
that Arhat, ‘ Why have you so spoken to my teacher in the 
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presence ofmany people ? ’ And in a rage, having with both 
hands taken a dooreb'olt, will strike the Arhat dead. Then 
a pupil of the Arhat, a Bhiksu named Karata, having seen his 
teacher killed will become much enraged, and, taking 
a club, will kill the Bhiksu ^irsaka. Then the Bhiksus, all 
being enraged, will retaliate mutually and kill each other. 
Then all the Thirty-three Gods will come there and having 
seen the corpses of the Bhiksus, will bemoan and honour 
them. The Bhiksus’ monastic robes, their liair and nails 
also, they will convey to the abode of the gods. Then in 
that country there will burst forth tempests, black, yellow 
and mixed, and from time to time a rain of fire will fall ; the 
earth will shake ; there will be a rumbling and rattling. When 
morning dawns, the king, seeing all the Bhiksus so slain, and 
feeling in his grief as if his eyes see nothing at all “ will run 
into the monastery and make lamentation, and, calling by 
name upon the Arhat and the Bhiksu Tripitaka, will take 
their corpses into his lap and say, ‘ Alas, Tripitaka, yon did 
indeed hold the treasure of the Sugata’s good religion. Alas, 
Arhat, you did indeed hold the root doctrines,"’' of the Sugata. 
Through grieving you this world is become desolate ’. 

“ In the evening when the good religion shall perish the 
Three and Thirty Gods will flee, defeated by the Asuras. 
On that same evening one of the over-joyous “ Gods, by name 
Lha-hdi-ni, will transmigrate. Then in Jambudvipa the sugar- 
plant...®’ and honey will entirely perish. The Bdiid-dJian- 
hsgyur will perish. Then, Barley and wheat and all fruits 
perishing, the people’s food will be sred ’’’’ they n ill eat wild 
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millet and various fruits of grasses. Silk and quilts and fur 
and cotton shawls and so forth having (perished, they will take 
for garments ‘ rags and sack-oloth.“ The various precious 
ornaments of gold and so on having perished, they will wear 
for ornament things made of grass and so forth. Fine colours 
and sweet savour also will perish. The images of the 
Tathagata also will be conveyed into the Naga abodes. 

“ Calculating by the flare ” year during the life time of 
Rje-btsuii-egs in Li, when the Pandits of Li assembled, in 
the 102nd “ year from that the Good fleligion will perish.” 

End of the Prophecy of the Arhat Sanghavardhana. 

Thk Propiiecv of Li-yuu. 

( Li-.n I- vu L-L U-\- /)\s'r AN- pa) 

Hail to the three Gems ! 

From the origin of the Li country there passed si.v 
generations of kings of Li. During the time of the king of 
the seventh generation, by name AGjayaklrti there settled in 
a (mountain) valley, named Sa-ka-ya-gyi-ri near to the 
monastery of the Sau-ka-ya-pra-ha-na-ya,'” an Arhat named 
Sanghavardhana,®' when he had taught a disciple, a certain 
Bande, the Vinaya, the disciple, having seen in the Candra- 
garbha,®'* the prophecy of Buddha, inquired of the Arhat : “In 
the Li country and ^u-lig and ’An-se, these three, after how 
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long from the Nirvana of IBuddha will the images and chortens 
set up on behalf of thei. Good Beligion perish ? By whom 
destroyed ? How will it bo at the last ? ” andhe begged an 
explanatory prophecy. The Arhat spoke : “ That you have 
thus propounded your doubt is well. After the Nirvana of 
Buddha ^akyamuni the religious images and relics will last one 
thousand years and then perish. In these three kingdoms the 
Chinese, the lied Eaces,“ the So-byi, the Drug gu,®® the Hor*’ 
and other enemies being astir, there will be disturbance owing 
to their strife. That being so, the religion of Buddha weaken- 
ing, the chortens will also generally one after another fall 
into decay. The Sanghas will have their means of livelihood 
cut olf. Of these three countries, ’An-se and Su-lig being 
disturbed by many enemies, not followers of the religion, will 
be wasted with fire and havoc and will become desolate. The 
Bandes of all the monasteries thereof will come into 
the Li country. In the monasteries, chortens, and so forth 
of the Li country will be settled five hundred Bodhisattvas ; 
two hundred and fifty settling as monks ®* and two 
hundred and fifty taking birth among house-holders. The 
monastery Hge-hu-to-an,®* after having been trod by the 
feet of five thousand Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa, will be 
a continuously enduring palace. Through the excellence 
and compassion and blessing of these Aryas the chortens 
of the Li country and the practice of the Good Religion will 
surpass those of other countries and long endure. Kings in 
general, desiring the Li country, will dispute and fight ; and 
whichever king wins will be in the Li country a great Patron. 
He will render honour without failure or diminution. At 
that time the king of the Red Paces, having acquired 
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authority and strength, robbed andjseized many regions.'® 
Then a Bodhisattva, taking birth as king of the lied Baccs, 
the Good Religion rises in the land of Tibet. From other 
lands he attracts teachers of religion and the Word, the STitm- 
Vitalca and so forth, and in the country of the Red Faces many 
monasteries and chortens are erected, and Sanghas of both 
sexes established. The king, ministers and so on, with their 
entourages, will all be attached to the Good Religion. During 
the life of that Red Face king the Li country will also be 
subject to his rule. Not diminishing the authority of the Three 
Gems, the Good Religion and chortens and so forth, he exten- 
sively founds and honours them. During seven generations 
the Red Face kings will follow the Good Religion. During 
seven generations of these kings other countries also are not 
evilly disposed nor do harm to the chortens of the Good Reli- 
gion established there. After that time the Sanghas of the Li 
country, according to rvhat follows from the Cmulragarhlm 
prophecy, diminish their faith, and are Avithout faith in 
religion and morality, craving worldly profit and reputation. 
Of the kings and ministers are many who, entering into the 
holy corporation, humiliate the Good Religion. Then the 
magistrates and the magistrates’ families also will diminish 
the faith. The property of the Three Gems being controlled 
by the Bandes, the chortens of the Li country, the Good 
Religion and other property of the Three Gems will also 
decline from what they were before. King and Minister will 
have no pleasure in the Bandes. After that, at the end of the 
seventh generation of the Bodhisattva Avho was king of the 
Red Faces, there Avill come from China to the country of the 
Red Faces, as that King’s consort, a daughter of the Chinese 
King, by name Kon-co, a Boddhisattva, with six hundred 
attendants. This Koii-eo having faith in the Good Religion 
and being influential, the King of the Red Faces will also be 

The ‘prophecy ’ uees from this point past or present tenses mixed with futures. 
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of great faith, and the Good Religion Avill extend even mor , 
than before. At that time the king of the Li country, bein^ 
young and not following the religion, will command the Bhiksus 
of the Li country; ‘ Either join the laity or go where you 
please.’ Being thus banished, all the Saiighas, having as- 
sembled in the temple called Tsar-ma, will be deliberating, 
Avhen from the circle of the inner attendants of the temple 
there will appear golden meal and golden pastry seven portions 
which will supply subsistence for as many as 5,000 Bhiksus 
will be merchandise for their livelihood during three months. 
At that time some join the laity, while even those n^ho do 
not join the laity, but go away, are downcast at parting with 
parents, kindred, country, so that there is a great lamen- 
tation. The Saughas generally, taking the road and going 
forth, arrive at a temple named Bon.'* A large chorten which 
will be there having been demolished by a believing Wind- 
king, from its interior a golden vase full of pearls appeared 
and was offered to the Saiighas in general. Also another 
believer patron presented the means of sustenance. After- 
wards the Saughas arrived at Mdo-lo in the country of Meskar ; 
the pearls provided the means of livelihood for half a month. 
AVhen, departing from Meskar, the Saugba was staying at a 
temple called Stoii-fia, Vaisravaiia'' and ^rl-Devl having 
appeared as a human husband and wife, stayed at that place 
and said to all the Sai%bas, ‘ We are acquiring merit’. After 
feasting the Saughas during half a month, ^rl-l)evl present- 
ed the Saiighas in general with a bag full of gold coins 
Having started in the direction of the country of the Red 
Faces, the whole Sai'igha, falling in ivith savage animals in a 
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iefile of the Pha-s'an country, did not "et rid of them.” ‘ If 
there is another route, follow that,’ they said. At that time 
Vaisravajja, appearing in the form of a white yak with a load 
of ten came into the view of the SaBgha, which said, 
* This laden yak is property of some man ; let us follow where 
it goes.’ Then, the yak leading hy a bye-path, in four or five 
days all the Bandes arrived at a place named Tshal-byi, in the 
lied Face country. The ruler of the country reported to 
the lied Face king that many Saiighas had arrived from 
the highlands, and the queen petitioned the king, saying, 

‘ From the highland country have arrived some Sanghas who 
have wandered and lost their way ; pray supply them with 
escort and provisions, and invite them into the Red Face 
country.’ He consenting, the Saiighas, having been met by 
riding animals and provisions, arrived in the Red Face country. 
Then the king of the Red I’aces and Kon-co, after going with 
their entourage to pay respects to the chorten, inquired whether 
among the Bhiksus there were, beside the Pajidits learned in 
the Three Pitakas, others so learned. The Pandits replied, 

‘ In the countries of ’An-se, Su-lig, Bru-sa, Kha-che (Kashmir) 
there are many Sanghas learned as these.’ Instantly summon- 
ing and sending a messenger, he invited the whole company 
to the country of the Red Faces. Seven monasteries 
were built in the Red Face country ; the appurtenances of 
worship and the property of the Three Gems having been 
increased, the Saiighas were severally settled in the seven 
monasteries. Three or four years afterwards a great pustule 
having formed in the breast of Koii-co, she at the time of 
falling sick said to the king, ‘ I shall not recover from this 
disease. So, as I am to die, lot me before my death present the 
Three Gems to my servants and possessions ’ ; and so presented 
them. Of her attendants six hundred assumed the insignia of 
novices and entered religion. After that Kon-oo died. After 
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Kon-co’s death a piaguji of pustules arose in the realm of the 
Red Face King and many ministers, children of magistrates 
and so on died, '.riien the ministers assembled and petitioned 
the king, ‘ Previously in this i*ealin, there was not so much 
pock-disease. But since many vagabond Bhiksus of the 
southern country Nepal have come, Kon-co has passed away 
and many ministers and children of the magistrates have 
died ; it is right that all these Bandos should be expelled and 
not allowed in the kingdom.’ The king, having directed 
them to consider again carefully whether it was or was not 
right to expel, all the ministers with one accord petitioned in 
favour of expelling the Bandes. It having been decided that 
none of the Bandes should remain in the kingdom and all 
having been expelled, the Red Pace Bhiksus were wrathful 
and said, ‘ If these Bhiksus are expelled, we also will not 
remain here ’ ; wliereupon the miriisters became wrathful and 
declared, ‘ You also may go where you please.’ 

“ After Kon-co’s arrival in the Red Face country the King 
had adopted the religion of Te-fiu-Ai, and all the Bhiksus of 
China also had come into the Red Face country. So now 
the Bhiksus of that country, having packed up the relics, 
scriptures, appurtenances of worship, in fact the entire property 
of the Three Gems in the Red Face country, turned westwards 
and having decided to go to tbe country of Gandhara,™ 
departed. Then in China, the Red Face country, India, and 
the Li country and so on, as far as the Ganges,*® the practice 
of the good religion perished. Beyond the Ganges, in the 
country of Kausambi,** it survived some three months and 
then perished. JUti route for the country of Ghandhara the 
Sailghas arrived at the border of a lake where dwelt the Naga 
king Elapatra*^ ; and the lake being through the blessing of 
the Three Gems made turl)id and agitated, the Naga king 
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reflecting, ‘Wby is my abode become turbid and agitated?’ 
looked with the supernatural eye ajid, realizing that it 
was because the Scriptures of Buddha Sakyamuni ** and the 
Good Religion were near to perishing, that at this time the 
Sahghas in largo numbers were seen, he took the form of an 
old man and, appearing on the bank of the lake, did reverenc(i 
to the Sanghas and inquired, ' So many Sanghas, why art^ 
they come ? Whither are they going ? ’ The Sahghas said, 
‘ After we had abode in the country of the Rod Face King, 
our believing patrons diminished, and, the support of the 
Three Gems having declined, we are going into the country 
of great Gandhara.’ The old man said, ‘ Have you provisions 
for many Sahghas? To go round this great lake is- a journey 
of forty days. Have the Saiighas come Avith provisions for 
no more than twenty days ? ’ The Saiighas, being much 
dejected and Avceping, the Nsiga king seeing it became 
troubled with sorrow and said to the Saiighas, ‘ In this 
direction there is a short way, a snake-bridge. Over that if 
you can go, you will soon arrive.’ So saying, the old man 
disappeared. Then the Kslga king caused to appear a path 
leading up-hill, and, conceiving in his mind, ‘I wdll trans- 
form my body into a great snake, and, so making a bridge 
over the lake, will convey the Saiighas for the most part 
across ; and so this will be the end of my having such a 
brute form, due to my previous evil deeds.’ With this 
praycw he made the snake -bridge. Then, the men and animals 
cro.ssing during fifb'en days, some of the men and animals fell 
from the snake-bridge and died. Many men and cattle 
passing over, the snake’s back showed in some places holes, in 
some places lacerations, so that drops of pus and blood fell like 
rain and the lake was ensanguined. Also many in the Saiighas 
while passing over the snake-bridge, were cut down from 
behind by the Red Faces. After that the snake, falling 
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into the lake, passed out of life and was born in heaven. The 
lake also dried up. Then the Safighas during tn^o years found 
sustenance in the country of the king of Gandhara, settling 
where they severally pleased. Two years having gone, that 
king passed away. The king had two sons, of whom one 
adhered to the Deva religion, while the other followed a 
heretic religion. They quarrelling over the sovereignty, 
the one who followed the Deva religion was supported by 
the Bandes, and, being victorious, obtained the sovereignty. 
Under that king the Sahghas exercised more influence than 
before. When half a year had passed happily in abundance, 
a Bande killed the king and seized the sovereignty. But the 
Gandhara king’s subjects all revolted and killed the Bande 
ruler. The other Bandes also were not allowed to stay in 
the country and were all expelled; and in the Gandhara 
country also the religion perished. Then the SaAghas also 
went wandering in other regions. At that time the king of 
the west and the king of the north, the Ya-ba-na** and others 
increased in power, the three combined and mastered the 
west and northern country. The three kings, each accompanied 
by an army of a hundred thousand men, marched into the 
country of Kausambl. The king of Kau&imbI annihilated 
the armies of three hundred thousand men, along with the 
kings, leaving not a single man. Then the king of Kausambl, 
in consequence of the sin of slaying so many soldiers, invited 
all the Bhiksus of Jambudvipa ; after arriving in the 
Kau^mbl country the Saiighas quarrelled and slew each 
other, and the Beva religion of Jambudvipa generally 
thereupon perished. 

“ Seventy-six million years after the Nirvapa of Buddha 
^Skyamuni the Buddha Maitreya*® comes for the sake of living 
creatures into the suffering world.” 

Tavana (of. Woswliew and flchiefner, loc. cit.). 
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A language generates a dialect or a provincial speech, 
by being so very slowly and imperceptibly changed, that 
it becomes usually impossible to fix even approximately 
the time of the origin of a provincial speech. It is 
quite singular, however, with the Oriya language that 
the time of its origin can be ascertained with some degree 
of certainty. Very thorough and accurate accounts relating 
to Orissa as furnished by Hiuen 'Hsiang makes us pretty 
certain that the Hravidian language of the Kalihga people 
was wholly unknown to the people (or rather the peoples) 
of Orissa in the 7th century A. 13., and that in the northern 
part of Orissa called TJca the rude inhabitants spoke 
wholly their own tribal speech, and that in the southern part 
called Kofigada the Magadhi language was being cultivated to 
some extent. I may remind the readers that Narendra Gupta 
alias Sasahka of Karna SuvanTia in Rengal, became the Lord 
of Kohgada in the early part of the 7th century A.D. We 
may therefore very well guess that at the disintegration of 
the Kalihga empire of old, the rude tribes of Orissa became 
dominant in the country, and primarily for religious needs the 
Aryan language of the northern country was being cultivated 
in Orissa in the 7th century A.D. We do not know when the 
Natya Sastra fathered upon Bharata Muni was either composed 
or compiled ; but this work can never be of a date later than 
the 5th century A.D. Therd is a direction in the Idith Chapter 
that when an Odra (a man of Orissa) has to be represented on 
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the stage, the character has to speak the tongue called Yibha^ 
The word Vibhaaa sigliifies that a man of the aboriginal 
tribe usually speaking his tribal speech has to intonate a few 
Aryan words on the stage in his own tribal fashion. This 
indicates that the people or the peoples of the land of the 
Odras commenced to adopt some Aryan words by coming in 
contact with the civilised people of the northern provinces from 
an early date, which may be the 4th century A.D. Very 
likely the Odras like their neighbours, the Sabaras, had trade 
dealings with the Aryans in those early days and got themselves 
slowly acquainted with the Prakrit speech prevalent in the 
land contiguous to Orissa to the north. Prom the evidence 
of the above facts, wo may assert that though a form of 
Aryan speech was struggling to take root in Orissa since the 
time of disintegration of the Kalihga empii'e, even so late as 
the middle of the 7th century A.D., a regular speech of Aryan 
descent did not come into being in the country. 

Again, wc have to notice that by about the 9th century 
A.D., Janamejaya and his son Yayjiti became the Lords of Orissa 
with their residence in Orissa itself. It is really significant 
that the orthodox history of Orissa begins with the rule of 
Yayati, son of Janamejaya. When editing some copper-plate 
grants of these rulers in the Bpigraphia Indica and the 
Journal of Bihar Ttesearoh Society, I have shown that these 
Rajas were intimately connected with Bengal, and had 
Bengali Kayasthas in their service. Since these llajas had to 
get their principal officers and writers from elsewhere, I feel 
inclined to infer that the history of the civilisation of Orissa 
(not certainly of Kalitlga, in which a position of Oris.sa is 
included) dates from this time of Janamejaya and his son 
Yayati. We may also guess very reasonably, that the Prakrit 
with which the people had been acquainted, could easily take 
a firm root during the time of the rulers mentioned above. 

In the 12th century A.l)., the Dravidian Gangas of the 
Andhra country became the rulers of Orissa. 
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Oriya as a distinct provincial l^inguagc had no doubt 
come into existence long before the Ganga rulers of the Andhra 
country established their sway over Orissa, but we do not get 
any literary composition of a period prior to the 15th 
century A.D. Dr. llamesh Chandra Mazumdar read out to 
me of late the Oriya text of a copper-plate grant of the 13th 
century A.D., the philological value of which cannot be 
properly discussed here. The language of this document of 
the time of the early Ganga kings does not appear to befit for 
literary composition. It is doubtful if any Oriya literary 
work could come into existence during the time of the early 
Ganga rulers in whose hands Dravidian script and literature 
received preferential consideration. Looking again to the 
finished form of the poem Kesava Koili, which is certainly of 
a date not later than 1450 A. I)., we may unhesitatingly 
remark that literary culture in the vernacular must have com- 
menced in the time of the later Ganga liajas, who made Orissa 
their home. 

I should note here that Kapilendra Deva, the first ruler 
of the Oriya Solar dynasty (A.D. l‘l<35-1469) is really speaking 
the first Oriya King of a thoroughly independent Orissa. 
It was, no doubt, a short-lived dynasty of three gene- 
rations of kings ; but it was during the rule of this 
Solar dynasty (1435-1540) that Orissa attained in all 
directions its highest glory. It will be seen that those 
who have been grouped under the early poets, flourished 
during the time of the Solar Kings. Prom the time of 
the mighty Kapilendra to the loss of Orissa’s indepen- 
dence in 1568, we count only 133 years ; but during 
this short time the provincial language of the country 
became sufficiently well developed, and a crop of good 
literature sprang up to exercise an abiding influence 
through future ages. It will be a puzzle to those who are 
not intimately acquainted with the social life of India, 
that the uncommon glorious deeds of heroism and patriotism 
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of the three illustripus kings, Kapilendra, Purusottama 
and Pratapa lludra, have not been sung by the poets 
of the period. Some lines composed in their eulogy are 
met with in some inscriptions; hut they M^ere all engraved 
at the instance of the rulers themselves and their ministers 
on the occasions of recounting some religious or semi- 
religious acts of these rulers. Kapilendra held the rising 
Muhammadan power in effective check, and organised 
the good government in the country ; but nothing relating 
to his prowess and wisdom appears in any literary work. 
Raja Purusottama Deva, son of Kapilendra, was no doubt 
only an ally of a Rahmani Sultan, when he led an 
expedition to Kanei. And what he accomplished (though 
in a subordinate capacity) Orissa might justly he proud of. 

The contemporary poets, however, have not left any 
literature to show that the people became conscious of 
their power, and felt a new pulsation of life. The incidents 
of the Kauci-Kaveri expedition were recorded in the 
Madia Pahji by those of the temple of Jagannatha, who 
had to look up to the Raja for his favour. It is on a 
wall of the audience-hall of the temple of Puri that a 
pictorial representation of the incidents appears. What 
gave a new turn to the literary imagination of the people 
was the religious movement which the Bengali religious 
teacher Chaitanya brought about in Orissa during the reign 
of Pratapa Rudra. It should bo noted, however, that 
since the establishment of the temple of Jagannatha at 
Puri, the influence of Viushnavism has been deep and wide- 
spread ; and long before Chaifcinya visited the land, many 
Vaishnavas of the non-Brahmapa classes had made themselves 
free from the domination of the Brahmapas. The ^udra 
writers, though looked down upon by the learned Brah- 
mapas, came to the forefront during the early years of 
literary culture to lay the foundation and even to raise the 
superstructure of the national literature of Orissa. It is 
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significant to note that the literature of the early period 
has always been very popular in l^he country and may 
be designated as truly national. Among the poets of the 
early mediaeval period there are many who are also 
known as popular national poets. Poetry which is wholly 
artificial and which does not represent the sentiments and 
aspirations of the people, and poetry which is wholly void 
of human interest, came into existence in the 18th 
century A, D., with the effusions of Upendra Bhauja. 

It is of great importance to note that the early poets 
took up popular rustic metre for composing their verses ; 
and in this respect tlie early poets have been followed 
generally by all subsequent poets. Mr. Manomohan 
Chakraverty, who has written two excellent essays on 
the history of Oriya literature, is not correct when he 
says that Sanskrit dominated the early poetry of Orissa 
in the matter of its form and metre. Neither the ak^ara 
chanda nor the mdtrd vi'tta can be shown to be in 
any Avay connected with the genuine Oriya metres. We 
are glad to notice that the early poets of Orissa would 
clearly see that the inherent essential characteristic of 
the vernacular makes itself unlit to be accommodated 
within the framework of the Sanskrit metre. 

As to the form of poetry, where a composition is 
not distinctly after a Sanskrit work (either as a transla- 
tion or as a work adapted from the original), the form 
has not been after the ideal of the old-time literature. 
It must be admitted, to the credit of the literary genius 
of the country, that some forms altogether peculiar to 
the Oriya literature are met with from the earliest time 
onwards. Koili as a special genre and ChaiitUd as a form 
for poetry of very early times, and Cha-poi or Na-poi 
of mediceval days are some examples. 

Kemva Koili also known as Yaaoda Koili by Markap.deya 
Basa is perhaps the earliest known Oriya poem. Looking to 
8 
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the fact that since very remote time it has ‘been customary 
with the hoys and girfs all over Orissa to commit this piece to 
memory, Sir W. W. Hunter suggested that this Koili must 
he five hundred years old. Mr. M. Chakraverty, for w'ant of 
any definite proof, has stated that it is about three hundred 
years old. It is strange that no scholar has as yet referred to 
the Artha Koili by Jaganniltha Hlsa, on the evidence of which 
work, the age of Keaava Koili can ho clearly proved to he not 
less than four hundred years. Jagannatha Dasa flourished 
during the early years of the 16th century A. 1)., and he 
composed Artha Koili to give a spiritual interpretation of the 
text of Keaava Koili. As all the words occurring in the Kesaca 
Koili have been coniuiented upon by Jagannatha, it is un- 
doubted that the t«‘!xt of tin? Kraoca Koili remains unchanged. 
For this re?kson this piece is of high philological value, Tt is 
evident that the Koili in (juestion was very popular and time- 
honoured in the time of Jagannatha Dasa ; and as such the 
time suggested by Hunter may easily be accepted as fairly 
correct. J'o be on the safe side, we may say that the early 
years of the rule of the Solar dynasty are tin? time when 
Keiami Koili was composed. I’lic character of a Koili is, 
that it is a monologue, and the person Avliose words the poet 
versifies, discloses his thoughts to a cuckoo bird bv addresshur 
the bird as “ Koili ” ; this address portion forms the burden 
of the poem. 

I could get only four Koili lyrics which are ancient ; 
hut I have been unable to ascertain their exact dates. 
Keiava Koili is certainly the oldest, and Bara-miasi Koili 
(i.e., the season Koili) also seems not much removed in date 
from Kemca Koili. Kitnta Koili by Balarama Dasa may easily 
be placed towards the last portion of Purusottoma Deva’s reign ; 
for, it wsvs then that Palarama Dasa flourished. The fourth, viz., 
the Jiiauodaya Koili which contains some philosophic disserta- 
tions, is of very uncertain date. Some doctrines of the poem 
smack of Alekh doctrine of which Bhima Bhoi of Sonepur 
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has been the last noted preacher. But as Alokhism seems 
to be as old as, if not older than, tlie tetnple at Bhuvanesvara, 
a modern date should not necessarily be assigned to the poems. 

The cmitim form of poems appears to be as old as the 
Oriya literature. Excepting the season Koili, all other 
Koilis are in cmitim forjn. The form of a caidUa poem 
is that it should contain at least thirty-four lines and tlio 
lettei’s ka to km should be the initial letters of the lines in 
regular succession. In this order of letters, this exception 
is only made, that the vou'el ft or u, or the consonant n takes 
the place of «, the letter ni tak(!s the place of «. and of rj. 
I may note that ii is pronounced as uma, h as and ii as 
ttna in Orissa. It is in consequence of the artistic development 
of this method or fashion, that a single letter has been used 
by some poets as the initial letter of all tlu^ lines of a poem, 
no matter how lengthy the poem is ; for instance the Ram- 
Kallnla by Dinakrisiia Dasa has the ka initial through- 
out ; and all the lines of f'aule/nso- f'iirmi by Upendra Bhanja 
have ti or v for their initial letters. 

I'he origin of the ran/im form is easy to trace. In 
the later time' 'J’antric system a mystic religious value 
was assigned to each and every letter, and juany stoti’a 
verses (hymns) wer(5 composed according to the aforenamed 
cmitim succession of letters, for special elficacy in the 
prayer or incantation. It is in Orissa only that tliis form 
has been adopted in general litiwature. 

li(;ference by old poets to many cmitisas in the matter 
of naming the tune of their verses or songs, shows that the 
form got into vogue from a remote past. Most of th<j 
cmitimn referred to 1)y the old poets are now lost. It may 
also be pointed out that the adoption of the old cmitim 
tunes by the later poets for the tune and metre of their verses, 
shows unmistakably that the poets have used popular and 
genuine Oriya metres in their versification. 

I should first of all use this word of caution, that the 
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Sanskrit names of some of the tunes should not put us on the 
wrong scent, for, despiie the names of the tunes, basic Oriya 
tunes of the songs are unmistakabljf noticeable, when they are 
sung. We have to note in this connection, that the sections 
or chapters or cantos of the poetical works are not generally 
called by the name adhyaya or $arga, but by the name chanda. 
Each complete piece of poem, as a lyrical piece for instance, 
is a chanda by itself. Each and every metre of a chanda has 
been set to tune, and the name of the tune occurs at the 
heading. The name of the tune occurs as a raga or a vj-tta 
or a vanl. What this distinction regarding the tune of the 
chanda signifies, and how a v^tta differs from a vani, may be 
briefly discussed. It has been suggested to me by Mr. 
Kishorimohon Bas of Balasore, who knows a good deal of 
Oriya music, that vanl is the tune which is to be followed in 
the ordinary recitation of a piece of poetry, while raga indicates 
how the piece is to be regularly sung as a song. This is 
perhaps the reason why we get the name of a raga as well as 
of a vMl for the tune direction of one and the same piece. 
It is to be noted that a chanda has a tune when recited 
by the vrtta, and has quite another when sung accord- 
ing to vanl and raga. The term vftta does not seem to 
differ from vanl, for, they both relate primarily to the charac- 
ter of the metre. For the ragas we get generally classical 
names of the old musical literature as Bahlairl, Kd odi^ 
A^adiukla, Bhupdla, Bhairava, etc. Even such a name as 
Gadmdliyd occurs as the name of a raga which is unknown to 
Hindu musical literature. An Indian song, we all know, 
cannot be sung if both raga and tala are not indicated for 
it. The vanl signifies how a line of a song is to be divided 
following the rule of cadence ; the vanl perhaps differs from 
the vrtta in this that, the latter merely indicates a metre, while 
the former' indicates a popular tune as well as a metre. This 
I infer from the names of the vayia ; for we notice that 
in naming the vSifis, old-time songs have been named, 
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viz., Huhmiiil CautiS&y Uddhava-cautiia, Simbadhari-oautUS, 
Madhupa-cautka, etc. * 

The popular lyric, Oopl Bha^a, seems as old as the old 
CautUoB. Like Keima Koili, it is read in all primary schools 
and the popular tradition is that it has been in existence 
since a remote past. No date, however, could be assigned to it. 

Looking to the fact that Balarama BSsa, Jagannatha 
DSrSa and Siiralg, Dasa, who are the early poets of Orissa, are the 
authors of the Ranmyana, the Bhagamta and the Mahabharata 
respectively, it has been asserted by some that the first period 
of Oriya literature was occupied in translating Sanskrit works 
into Oriya. This is not a correct statement. None of these 
works is a translation. The authors have retold the Ramayaya^ 
the Bhagamta Purana and the Mahabharata in their own M'ay ; 
and they may be regarded as the original works of the authors. 
The literary activity of the time of the Solar kings of Orissa 
is marked by the composition of religious epics, and in the 
reign of the very first king, Kapilendi'a alias Kapilesvara, 
Sarala Dasa composed his Mahabharata. 

Sarala Dasa preceded Balarama D^sa. He was not so 
much a Vili^^ava as he was a devout worshipper of the Goddess 
Sarala Cha^dl of his village Jhankerpur. Sarala Chaiidl is 
stated by the poet to be the same as HingulS Devi. We must 
note that Hipgula is a Goddess of the aboriginal tribes, and 
the name itself .is a variant of the Mundari word shingel 
which signifies fire. Hiiigula is worshipped in Talcher, Bamra, 
and in their neighbourhood. Coal-gas coming out through 
fissures and burning in the open air Avith a blazing light, 
becomes the object of worship as the Hingula Goddess. That 
Ssrala is identical with Hingula is what occurs in a 
colophon in the Mahabharata ; — 

JhahJeerpur-vasinl Singula Chandi Sarale se mora tnlatil- 
nwla hele vak^asthale. 

We are inclined to infer from the naming of the Goddess, 
that the name of the poet Sflrala Dssa only denotes that the 
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poet was devoted to the service of the Goddess S&ral$, He was 
a ^Qdra and belongedl^to the Odra tribe of old. These 04r^ 
are now known by the general name 0(l-cha^a or simply by the 
name Cha^a. 

We are informed by Mr. M. Chakraverty that the ChasSs 
of Jhankerpur have now raised themselves to the status of 
the Kara 9 as. 

The language of the poet, thougli unpolished, is simple and 
expressive. The metrical system is only seemingly defective ; 
for, what are regarded as defects are made up for by singing 
with proper accent and tune. This remark regarding metre 
applies equally to the writings of all the early poets. I have 
already said that the Mahfibharata story has been re-told by 
the poet in his own way. The students of Oriya literature 
may see how the poet has given many things from his 
own imagination without caring to narrate correctly 
what occurs in the original Mahabha}\ata. This is how 
the poet has made his work popular, and has made 
himself a popular national j)oet. But the learned 
pandits could not tolerate him. To give to the public 
the real Mahabharata, many Sanskritists translated the main 
story of the Mahahhamta into Oriya ; hut the people did not 
accept thein. Baja Kr.^iia Simha of Dharakota employed 
some pandits to translate the Mahabharata and the Harimmia 
at a comparatively later time, and his attempt was really praise- 
worthy. His ffarivamsa, how^ever, is still in manuscript, and 
his Mahabharata, though published, has not become popular. 
I need hardly repeat that Raja Krspa Simha does not belong 
to the early period of Oriya literature. It may be noted, in 
passing, that Sarala Diisa acquired celebrity in Bengal, and his 
Mahabharata was introduced in Bengali translation not later 
than the early part of the 16th century. Dr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sen informs us that the Virata Parra-portion of what is called 
in Bengal as Sarala MahabhSrafa of Orissa, is still in use 
in Bengal. 
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What Balarama Dasa has stated of himself in the 
colophons of his Batnayat^ay justifies ns in holding that 
he had composed his epic sometime before he was converted 
to Vaispavism by Chaitaiiya Deva of Bengal. -He was, 
no doubt, devoted to Jagannatha of the Puri temple, for he 
says he was inspired by the God JagannS,tha to compose 
his poem ; but at the time of writing the Rarmyana he was a 
man of the world, living happily with his family, and had not 
earned the name of Matta-Balarmia by becoming an enthusiast 
ascetic following the teachings of Chaitanya. In the last 
colophon but one of the Raniaymiay the poet says that his father 
SomanStha Mahapatra was a minister of the Baja, and the 
name of his mother was Manomaya. Presumably Somanatha 
was a descendant of Gopinatha, who was, as the Gopin§,thapura 
inscriptions disclose, a minister of Kapilendra Deva. The poet 
says that he was thirty-two when he finished the epic, and 
that he versified the whole story of the Ramayam as he 
learnt it from the narration of the story by the pandits. The 
whole poem was evidently recited by the poet by taking his 
seat in the Jagamohana or the audience hall of the Puri 
temple, for the full title of the book is Jagamoham, RmMyavgx. 
Though Jagamohana Ramayam is the title in the colophon, 
the work subsequently acquired the new name, the Dat)4i 
Jtaniayam, as by becoming a popular work the contents 
were being recited or sung by the Danda or road-side (i.e. 
before the crowded public). In the colophon, referred to 
above and quoted below, the number of the padas of the book 
has been put down as one hundred thousand. The important 
lines of the colophon are : — 

Mahapatra MantH Somanatha Mahapatray 
Balarama Dasa ye' taJiaha mktihi putra. 

4 

ManotmyU ate nwra jananira namay 
janatna hainu mu paili maha jh^a. 
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Jagamohana purti^a avyya arupa 

agratare vainai^ya vihaga apapa 
* 

Samabedu sambhuta e sata kdnda kahi 
rupa ananta apurva tanu vahi 
tdha pramde mote Sarala dayd kala 
Rarmyaya grantha mom mvkhe uocarila 
eautisa-sahasra iloka e gilet rasa 
Valamlka Mv-ni ydhd kaleka prakaia 
vidvajjana mukharu ye hunila-i taha 
daya kale mote ye Kamala Devi 'mha 
tenu ehi mahakavyaku ye vakya kali 
Lak^a p&da thika kari gite vasa-ili 
Janmara muriikha moi'a alapa vayasa 
grantha kala kale nwte vara^a vatisa 
dat'd snta dhana jana sitkha bhoga Hrl 
alape dpane deidchanti td Rari. 

In a colophon in the Sundard Katida the poet mentions 
the title of his book ; — 

* Jagamohana ’ ball e B^mdyatia tidma 
tatthya kari bhajile pd-iba Vist^u sthdna. 

To induce the proud Brahmaiias to read this Rdmdyatia^ 
composed by a Sudra (that is, to say, by a man of the Karana 
caste), the poet writes in another colophon in the Lankd 
Kdipda : — 

3£nhmi Mina pdpi ye vUe^e iudra yoni 
snjna jane kopa na kariva Hid suni. 

Balar9>ma became a disciple of Chaitanya in his old 
age, and so it is likely that he commenced his literary 
career during the reign of Puru^ottama Deva. That after 
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becoming a Vaisjjva of Chaitanya’s school he continued his 
literary career in Pratapa Rudra’s tiwe, is proved by some 
remarks regarding him in two Gupta GUOa^ which are 
not of much literary merit. It has been stated in one of 
these Gupta Gitas that Balarama Dasa the author of the 
'Ramayana, composed a work in the vernacular entitled the 
Gita and could finish only the first chapter of the work The 
author of this Gupta Gita narrates that he himself is the 
re-incamation of Balarama Dasa in the time of Raja Mukunda 
Deva and finishes this unfinished Gita in 35 chapters. The 
statement stands as : — 


iSHSari kohile 4una Arjmm 
Pradymmia atp-i mora nandatia 
tahara putra Aniruddha heva 
se putii kalare ksaya pa-iba 
nm yeve Daru brahma ttarira 
Pratapa Rudra name heva Raya 
kohi tote se kalo visaya 
Somanatha nama mdra kulara 
Aniruddha jata tdhari ghara 
ta suta nanm Balarama Dasa 
Gupta Gita Adhyaye prakMa 
Balarama Dasa ta gupta kari 
Adhyaye Kahi sehi jibe mari 
se ptmi Mukunda Deva dvi anke 
Balarama Dasa jcmami lake 
panca-trin&a adhvaye kahibo sehi 
to (tge kahili Arjuna muhi. 


In the other Gupta Gita (which contains 22 chapters, and 
as such cannot be the original one of Balarama Dasa), it has 
been narrated that the orthodox Brahmauas disputed the 
claim of Balarama as a religious teacher and that this dispute 
9 
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Was referred to Baja Pratapa Budra Deva. The date of 
this dispute has been ^ven in these words : — 

Rudra vmMare gajofati 
Pratapa Rudra ye nfpati 
tah^ra sapia-daka anke 
Makara miasa kukla pakse 

Balar&ma BSsa and so also his immediate successor, 
JagannSitha DSsa, have expressed their thoughts forcibly 
and gracefully in the simple Oriya language of the people. 
They did not resort to those verbal' jingles which characterise 
the poems of a later period. The use of sonorous words of 
Sanskritic origin, in the name of poetic diction, does not 
vitiate the simple style of the early poets. Balarama Dasa 
is not ashamed of using those words freely which soon 
after his time came to be regarded as vulgar, for the poet 
reckons himself as one of the common people of the country. 
Balarama Dasa, as a national poet has sung for the people, 
and by making Orissa a miniature world by itself, has taught 
his countrymen to love the land of their birth. The Kailasa 
of far north has been located in Orissa, and the Kopilssa 
hill of Dhenkanal has been made the Kailasa mountain. 
Even the hilly tracts of Orissa have been made to bear the 
footprints, of Bama, and the forest tribes of the country have 
been called the camp followers of Bama in the Ki^kindha 
KaifdO' ; for instance, the rude tribes of Bamra and Bonai 
have been mentioned to be the soldiers recruited by BSma. 

Besides the Kanta Koili and the Ramayai^, BalarRma 
Dasa is believed by some to be the author of the following 
booklets : — (1) Arjuna Gltd>, (2) Gaja-nistarat^ Oita, (3) 
Redha Parikrama, and (A) Mpyuni Stuti. The work Kamala 
Locana CautiiS composed by its poet in the cautiia form 
has not been noticed either by Hunter or by Chakraverty. 
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3e4ha PaHkrama contains only a few lines relating to the 
temple of Jagannatha. The booklets which bear the honorific 
title Gita relate only to some Paura^ic incidents to sing the 
efficacy of prayer to Vis^u. Gaja-nistaraiia Gltd, is identical 
in form and spirit with the Mrgwii StutL 

1 cannot too highly speak of what Jagannaths, Dasa 
has done to raise his countrymen to a higher level of moral 
existence. No poet of old time enjoys so much popularity 
as Jagannatha Dasa does. I know that in Orissa the name 
of Upendra Bhanja is a name to conjure with; but the 
popularity of this writer of artistical amorous verses is quite’ 
of a peculiar nature and cannot be compared to what Jagan- 
natha commands. There is not a single Hindu village in 
Orissa, where at least a portion of Jagannatha Dasa’s Bhagavata 
is not kept and dally recited. A few facts of his life should 
therefore interest the readers. 

His biographer Divakara informs us that he comes of a 
respectable Bramha^a family of Kapiles'varapuras'asana in 
the district of Puri, and the names of his parents are recorded 
as Bhagavana Dasa and Padma. It is stated that he was 
born at noontime on the Bhadra sukla astaml day, but 
the year has not been mentioned. As Jagannatha was 
converted to Vai§navism by Chaitanya himself shortly after 
his arrival in Orissa in 1510, the poet was very likely born 
sometime in the ninth decade of the 15th century. The father 
of the poet was a reader of the Pura^as in the JagannStha 
temple and gave the poet a good education in Sanskrit. 
JagannSitha finished his school education when he was 18 
years old, and it seems that he took to the composition of the 
Bdmayaipa in Oriya, some time before the advent of Chaitanya 
in Orissa, The reference to this literary performance occurs 
in the following words of Divakara Kara — 

BAmaya^a grantha sadhi 
iSri Bh&gavate dele budhi 
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This Bamayana, however, does not exist. Either Balarama 
BSbSa has effaced this* work or the writer of the BMgavata 
did not care to give his maiden work to the public. Jagannatha 
Dasa renounced his Brahmiiaism, becoming a disciple of 
Chaitanya,and became the founder of the Atibadi Vaisiiava sect. 
It is reported that the poet Balai'ama Dasa was first initiated 
into Vais^avism by Chaitanya, and Balarama Dasa who got 
then the name Malta Jialarimia Induced Jaganiiatha to accept 
the new creed. 

The accounts of the life of Balanlma Dasa and of 
JagannSitha D^a as recorded in the book named Da^hyata 
Bhakti are fanciful and thoroughly unreliable. Tlie only 
fact we get in this book which is correct, is that both these 
poets flourished in the time of llaja Pratapa Kudra Deva. 

How Jagannatha Dasa could secure this unique position 
in literature has to be stated to explain the nature of influence 
he exercised and still exercises in the country. 

The establishment of the cult of Jagannatha, enshrined in 
a temple so awe-inspiring and admiration-extorting as the huge 
edifice at Bhuvanesvara, was an epoch-making affair. That 
the genuine Hindu people of all classes lose their caste-distinc- 
tion in the presence of Jagannatha has been a great factor 
in the enlargement of the religious views of the people. When 
Chaitanya preached his religion in this land, dominated by the 
God Jagannatha, and the common people got the message that 
they can obtain salvation without the intervention of the 
BrShma^as, by only having faith in God and by doing good 
deeds, an epoch of self-culture ensued. When the Brahmapas 
were the custodians of the religious books, the non-Brahmapa 
people could not have access to them, oven though they learnt 
the Sanskrit language. That the words of the sacred books 
do not lose their sanctity by being translated into the speech 
of the common people, was a great edifying lesson to the non- 
BrShma^as who everywhere form the majority. When the 
people learnt that the Bhagavata, which is the most sacred of 
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all sacred books, was within their easy reach, the people took 
to the study of the vernacular with uncommon zeal and energy. 
This is why the art of reading and writing is known and prac- 
tised by the common people more extensively in Orissa than 
in Bengal. Long ago Bhudeb Mukerjee, as Inspector of 
Schools, duly observed this fact of Oriya mass education, and 
reported the matter in his public report. There cannot be 
any hesitation in making this statement, that Jagannatha Dasa 
by presenting his Oriya Bhagamta to the people, induced all 
classes of men of his country to cultivate the vernacular 
language. The benefit which Jagannatha Dasa has conferred 
upon his countrymen is immense. How the moral ideas 
preached by him in the book has moulded and is still 
moulding the character of many million of men, can be easily 
appreciated. 

The poet is also regarded to be the author of two other 
small books, the Gupta Bhagavata and the Tulabhina. But in 
my opinion the books in question do not seem to show the hand 
of the poet of the Bhagavata. In the Tulabhina an attempt 
has seen made to explain high philosophical thought in easy 
language and hence the title of the book “ginning and carding 
of cotton.” Though the small booklet Tulabhina does not dis- 
close any mystic cult of an important nature, it is significant 
to note that there is a religious sect in Orissa, which goes by 
the name Tulabhina, and the persons initiated into the faith 
perform some mystic practices in secret, which are believed 
to be Tantric in character. 

Hunter and Chakraverty do not mention the booklets 
Artha Koili and Mrguni Stuti, composed by Jagannatha Dasa. 
Perhaps the last-named book, on account of its being identical 
in title with Balarama Dasa’s Mrywii Stuti, escaped the notice 
of the learned scholars. The booklet Artha Koili is interest- 
ing for many reasons. I have already said that this work, as 
a commentary on the Keaava Koili, establishes the antiquity 
of the latter work. The colophon portion, again, discloses 
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that this work (these remarks are applicable to Mrguni Stv/ti 
as well) was composed* when the poet did not renounce his 
Br&hma^ism coming under the inOuence of Ghaitanya. 

The booklet entitled Kapata Vasa by Bhima Dhibara, who 
is rightly regarded as an early poet, is an interesting work. 
That an ordinary fisherman could receive good education and 
could secure a situation as a poet in the early times, is a 
matter of much significance. We do not get any picture of 
the classical days in this poem. The poet rather awakens the 
familiar scenes of Orissa in the minds of his readers. For 
example, the house in which DraupadI is found, the manner 
in which a search is instituted, and the manner in which 
BLuntl takes her seat at the threshold, are things which strong* 
ly resemble what one becomes familiar with in the villages 
of Orissa. The learned Brahmapas may disregard the poem 
in their contempt for the vernacular literature enriched by 
the loW'Class people, but the poem has continued and will 
continue to be a good asset of the popular national literature. 
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Prabqdhchakdra Ba&chi, M.A., 

jResearch Assistant in Chinese^ University of Calcutta 

(1) Introductory. 

India has been called the “ Land of Religions ” and none 
can deny that she is really such. So many religious movements 
have never fallen to the lot of any other country and no other 
people except the Indians have ever been able to lay claim to 
such a unique religious evolution. Jainism plays an important 
role in this religious evolution and a complete history of Indian 
religions is an impossibility if due regard is not paid to this 
religion. 

But as yet, as far as the historical study is concerned, 
much systematic work has not been done in this held except 
the several valuable but isolated attempts made by Professor 
Biihler, Professor Jacobi and Dr. Hoernle. That more 
study, — and systematic study, — of the thing is an ultimate 
and immediate necessity, there can be no question and the 
reasons for this are not far to seek. Jainism is professed by 
one million and a quarter of the most influential part of the 
Indian people and the most interesting feature is that it has 
succeeded in continuing to be a living religion up till now 
its contemporary movements have almost died away. Even 
Buddhism cannot count anything more than an insignificant 
following as its own in India at the present day. 

These very considerations, not to speak of the inquisitive 
sidrit of the antiquarian, urge one to look back into the past 
history of the religion. The first problem, one meets with 
here is, when did Jainism originate? Henoe this slight 
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attempt has been made to systematise the information, 
available at the presei^t state of our knowledge, bearing upon 
the discovery of the necessary conditions under which and the 
time when the religious movement of the Jainas was started. 


(2) The first TIrtha*karas. 

The sacred tradition of the Jainas all along tries to 
superimpose on their followers the idea that their religion 
is an eternal one which has been revealed from time to time to 
the Tlrthaihkaras who come to this world as ardent exponents 
of the faith in every age like the Faura^ic Avataraa} They 
believe in a long line of twenty-four Tirthamkaras like the 
Buddhists, who created a long story of the past Buddhas in the 
post-Asokan days. From the Jaina point of view neither 
Bsabhadeva, the first of these Tlrthaihkaras, nor Mahavira, 
the last of them, can be properly accredited with the first 
promulgation of the Jaina religion. The fundamental truths 
of this religion were in existence from time immemorial and 
can be traced even before the Vedas. The Tirthamkaras 
realise these truths when they attain enlightenment and 
preach them to the people. 

The traditional way of the Jainas is to begin their history 
with the career of the first of these twenty-four Arhats. 
Without going into the details of the lives of these shadowy 
personages we shall remain satisfied in giving their names “ 
for the present. They are (1) i^sabliadeva ; (2) AjitanStha ; 


* The PaurSnio belief is that whenever the I’eligion undergoes a decadenco whenfever 
men become sinful, an Avatara or Incarnation of the god conios down for setting everything 
right. The conception of a Tirthaihkara, though it does not coincide with this, is how'cver 
similar to that of an Avatara. A TTrthamkara is also believed to appear when the religion 
becomes decadent. The difference is that while an Avatara is considered as nn Incarnation 
of the god and as such cornea down with divine qunlibios, a Tirtbaxhkara is a human being 
who attains perfection and divine qualities by virtue of his pious acts like a samyah* 
satnhuddha of the Buddhists. 

. ’ Bfthler, On the Indian Sect of the Jainat^ (£d. Burgess), pp. 66 ff. 
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(3) Sambhayanatha ; (4) Abhinandana ; (5) SumatinStha ; 
(6) Padmaprabba : (7) Suparsvanatha (8) Candraprabha ; 
(9) Suvidhinatha ; (10) ^Italanatha ; (11) ^reyamsanatha ; 
(12) V^upiyya ; (13) Vimalanatha ; (14) Anantanatha ; 

(15) Dharmanatha ; (16) !§antinatha ; (17) ICumthunStha ; 
(18) Aranatha : (19) Mallinatha ; (20) Munisuvrata ; 
(21) Naminatha ; (22) Ncminatha or Aristanerai ; (23) Parsva- 
iiatha ; and (24) Mahavlra. 

This list is implicitly relied upon by the Jainas as genuine. 
But no historical evidences have as yet been forthcoming 
to warrant the real existence of the first twenty-two Tlrtham- 
karas. On the other hand they appear to be quite fictitious 
personages for reasons not far to secik. 

The duration of tlie careers of tliese I’lrthaihkaras is so 
very much exaggerated •* tliat tins list cannot be considered as 
genuine. Thus Rishahhadeva is believed to have lived for 
eighty-four lakhs of purva or great years : even Neminlitha 
or Arishtanemi, the 22nd Tirthamkara is said to have 
flourished for one tliousand years. The ages of the inter- 
mediate ones vary within these two limits. PtXr.sv'aniitha’s 
career is only unusually short in corapai’ison to these. lie 
is said to h.ave lived for one hundred years. 

The list again appears to be of a stereotyped character. 
The names of some of the Tirthamkaras have been immor- 
talised even in the Brahman ic.al and Buddhistic traditions.'* 
But swhatever the traditions may say, there is no way of 
establishing the authenticity of the list. 

The list, therefore, seems to have been contrived for 
proving a great antiquity of the religion. In order to give a 
religious sanctity to this fanciful antiquity the Jainas blended 


For tho period of oacJi Tlrthaiiikaras, cf. Stevenson, The Heart of pp. 50 £P. 

* It is a notoivorthy fact tliat all the Jiii.MH are attributed to tlio rkshv/lku family with 
the exceptions of Munisuvrata and Ncminatha who wcrti of the Uari vain 6a race. such 
many of them have been immortalised in the RamTiyana, the Mahabharat and the Purams, 
as ardent exponents of Hinduism. 

10 
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it with their theological doctrine. It only tries to inculcate 
that Jainism was not arnew faith but one that was as old as 
time itself and illustrates the popular Jaina belief in the 
alternate creation and destruction of the universe. Under 
these circumstances no one can consider the first twenty -four 
Tlrthaihkaras as historical personages. Some recent attempts ® 
have been made to prove the real existence of VSsudeva, the 
relative of Aristanemi, or Ncminatha, the 22nd Tirthamkara. 
If the conclusions be well established we can find some clue 
through which the historicity of Aristanemi also can be 
established. But in the present state of our knowledge that 
appears to be a hopeless task. He is, besides, believed to have 
lived for 1000 years and this preposterous duration goes against 
any presumption about the historicity of Aristanemi. So far 
as our knowledge goes for the present we are not justified 
in placing any confidence upon the traditions regarding him 
or in tracing the beginnings of the Jaiua religion from him. 

Historical data however enable us to expel the doubts 
regarding the real existence of the last two Tirthamkaras, viz. 
FSlrsvanatha and Mahavira. Parsvauatha, the immediate 
predecessor of Malulvira is said to have fiourisbed some 250 
years before the advent of the latter. In view of the fact 
that for all practical purposes we cannot but consider 
Parsvanatha, as the first historical promulgator of the Jaina 
religion, let us examine the traditions that centre round him 
and determine his real position in the history of the religious 
evolution of the Jainas. 

(3) Parsvanatha.: the traditional account op his lipb. 

The Jaina traditions' are unanimous in saying that 
PSrsvanSitha fiourisbed about 817 B.C. It is distinctly related 
in the Jaina Kalpa^tra that he was born in Benares in an 


* H. 0. Rajrohaadhnri, Early RUtory of the VaistMva Sect (Calcutta University). 

* Cf, Jacobi, Jaina 8utra$, Pt« 1 (8BE.), 
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auspicious moment, with all the royal prerogatives, being the 
son of King Asvasena and Queen VarAa. l*he queen, before 
giving birth to the future Tirthamkara became subject to 
those happy dreams which are always the precursors of the 
advent of a great man. The tradition tells us, furthermore, 
that when the Bhagavan was in the embryo, the mother saw 
a serpent by her side (msl). This is why the child was called 
Parsvanatha.^ As soon as the child Avas grown up, he became 
a “favourite of the people” for many acts of kindness to 
them. But he had higher aims and aspirations and was 
determined to realise these in his life. He lived 30 years as 
a householder and as soon as his parents passed away he 
made up his mind to leave the world. One day he went right 
through the town of Benares to the park called Mraniapada 
and proceeded to the excellent tree of asoka. “ Por eighty-three 
days he negfected his body and meditated upon himself for 
eighty-three days.” After the practice of these severe austerities 
he reached the infinite, highest knowledge and intuition called 
hernia. He preached for full seventy years and starved 
himself to death, at last, on the mount Sanieta ^ikhara in 
Bengal. He left behind him an excellent community of 
eight gariaa with eight ganadhams at their heads. 

This is the traditional account of Parsvanatha’s career 
leaving all the grotesque details * out of consideration. Let 
us see what historicity can be attributed to these traditions 
and what historical evidences are forthcoming to corroborate 
them. 

^ The traditions give two ctirioua ozplanatioua of thc3 name PSrSraniXtha : (i) 
Wnfil "’•'O everything by touch, (ii) 

»iw^ appinPifit ^ tfa TOhjwrftqfflrTT toRi Ruummmrv:— 

iie., When tho child was in the embryo the mother saw u serpent by her side on the 
bed in the dark. This is the reason why ho was namc3d Pftrsvanatha. (Cf. JainatativadaHa^ 
2nd ed.y p. 14.) Both of these explanations, however, it is quite apparent, are 
destitute of any historical value. 

• For these details, see the digest, prepared by Prof, Bloomfield, of the stories from 
Sri BhSvadevasuri'a Parivandthacaritra, Tho pre*natal history of Pflrfivanfltha’s career has 
been dealt with in full in this digest. 
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(4) Historical kviijences in support of the tradition. 

There is iDuch to be said in favour of the Jaina tradition 
that Mahavira was no more than a reformer of an older 
Niga^tha order founded by Parsvanatha. In support of this 
tradition we have to say : — 

(i) Makkhali Gosala who was an older contemporary of 
Mahavira, divided mankind into six classes — chalahhijalis. 
This division seems to liave a reference to a separate Nigantha 
order, separate from that founded by Mahavira,® of the six 
divisions made by GoSctla, the Lohilahhijati, the third division 
represents the Niganthas, The Niganthas wlio are placed in 
this “ red class ” are described as eka-satakii or Bhikshus 
provided with one garment. ‘ We, therefore, take it to be an 
allusion to Parsva’s followers and not to those of Mahavira, 
since the latter were conspicuous by their disregard of 
clothes. 

(ii) The dialogue between Kesi and Gautama in the 

Jaina Uttanulhyayuna Sulra contains a distinct reference to 
two separate Nigantha ordiu’s — one existing previously and 
founded by Pa-rs'vanjitha of which Kesi was the representa- 
tive in the time of Mahavira, and the other founded newly 
by Mahavira himself. The AcarUnga again records 

that Mahavira’s parents wore worshippers of Parsva and his 
^ramaiias and that they committed religious suicide according 
to the strict injunction of the Jaina rules of asceticism. 

(iii) It is not improbable, again, that the grammarian 
Pai).ip.i in his suh'd (II.1.70) kumurah sranian^ibhUj, 
had the followers of Parsva in view. Kumamsrmnana or 
Kumaraputta is used as an appellation of the followers of 
Parsvanatha in the Jaina texts.’* ** 


• Anguttara Nikayaj Pfc. IIT, pp, 383-84; Snnmngala Vilusini, 1, p. 162. 

Jacobi, Jaina Sufra:^, Pt. li, SBE., vol. xlv, pp. 119 fC. 

* * Jacobi, Jaina Suiraa^ Pt. I, 8BE.j vol, .xxii. 

** Jacobi, Jaina SutraSf Ft. TI, SBE., vol. xlv, p. 119, u. 3. 
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(iv) In the Buddhist literature a Ni^'antha doctrine of 
catuymia saifivara is referred to. We ’cannot but agree with 
Prof. Jacobi in his surmise that this peculiar doctrine of 
fourfold restraints belonged to the followers of Parsvanatha. 
It cannot be ascribed to Mahavira and his followers as 
in the Jaina literature a clear distinction is made between the 
pancaymia dharma of Mahavira’s order and the catuyama 
dhai'ma of Parsva’s followers. Though the Buddhist attri- 
bution of this doctrine of fourfold restraints has been to 
Mahavira, we cannot but take it as a mis-statement. The 
Buddhists ascribed the old Nigaptha creed to Mahavira 
who took the lead of the community and of whose reforms 
they were not aware. 

(v) We cannot ignore the matter-of-fact enumeration of 
this doctrine of fourfold restraint in the Bhagavati Sutra 
where in course of a serious dispute between Kiilasa vesiya- 
putta, a Bascivacche/Ja, (i.o., Pdrsvapafyeya) or a follower of 
Parsva, and some disciples of Mahilvira Kiilasa at last apo- 
logises and begs permission to stay with them after having 
changed the laio of four vows for th(! law of the live vows * ** 
{tujjham emtie mlnjjaminto dhamruato panomnahuvvaiyam 
sapadikkmmmrii dhammam uvcisnmpnjjitanam viliarUtae). 

(vi) The Jaina tradition refers to the existence of a set 
of sacred canons called the fourteen pTirvas even before the 


* Of the two onixmoratioiiK of the; fourfold rostrniiit by tho BiirldhiKts nno differs, as 
is kindly pointed out to mo by Dr. B. M. Banin, and the other tiillios with tho Jtiina 
exposition of the same. 

Tlie two enurnerations are to bo found — 

(fi) as explained in the JSiimangala Vilasini, T, p. 107 : — 

nutaputtavadc ciltnyama satiivara aaMvulla ti catu. kotthancna hiiirivarcna saihvutta, 
^ahhd-vuri-varito cativarit^t ttahhandnko pafikkhilhutnhh'i-siifodHlcopti aitho. no kiro aitodake 
i^iitta-sanni hotiy tasmd tnik na valanjiti. sabhavariytUo ti sahhhona itapavaranena yuito, 
6abba->vari>dhuto ti sabbena piipavdrancna phuUo, 

(b) in tho Digha Nikayriy III, pp. 4S-9 ; — 

tdha nigi'odha tapasi na panam atipateti nn pdnam aUpdlaycliy na pariam ntipalayali,., 
^amanunn-0 hoti..»na adlinnfn ddayati . . .na musd hhanntl...nfi hhdvltavi dei^satsi. 

Indian Antiquary^ vol. ix, 1880, pp. 168 fif. 
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adrent of Mah&vira. These were later on either lost or 
tacorporated in the lat^r literature. Prof. Jacobi opines and 
probably quite rightly, that this existence of an earlier 
literature {purva) presupposes the existence of an earlier sect 
of the Nigai^thas.** 

(Tii) Above all Prof. Jacobi points out that the 
Majjhvma Nikaya records a disputation between Buddha and 
Saccaka whose father belonged to Niga^tha order. Saccaka is 
not a Niga^tha himself, as he boasts of having vanquished 
NStaputta in disputation, and moreover the tenets he defends 
are not those of the Jainas. Now when a famous controver- 
sialist, whose father was a Niga^tha was a contemporary of 
the Buddha, the NigaiAihas can scarcely have been a sect 
founded during Buddha’s life.” 

These evidences, it appears, presuppose the existence of 
a NigaqLtha order founded by Parsvanatha before the advent 
of Mahavira. It is also admitted on all hands that Mahavira 
joined that order for sometime at the beginning of his ascetic 
career and that he left it on account of some possible degene- 
ration that had crept into that community.*' 


(6) Parsvanatha’s contribution. 

Parsvanatha flourished, as already noted, towards the 
end of the ninth century (817) B. C. ** which was the age of 
Brsdimanical predominance. Parsvanatha’s position^ there- 
fore, becomes more distinct and the value of his services 
becomes more prominent when one takes into consideration 
the possible difficulties he might have undergone in raising 
an uncompromising protest against Brahmanical tyranny. 

. It appears that Parsvanatha, ” the people’s favourite *’ 
founded a new religion which was not meant for the selected 

^ * Jacobi, Tntrodncfcion to the Jaina Sutras^ Pt. II, SBjS?., vol. xlr, p. Miii, 

^ ^ Stevenson, Tho Heart of Jainiemt P- 
p.48. 
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few but for all. The age of FSrsvanatha was odeval with 
the age of the older Upanisads when ^the thoughtful section 
of the community in their zeal for the attainment of the 
knowledge of the supreme world left the suffering masses to 
shift for themselves. At this juncijure Parsvanatha recog- 
nised the moral elevation of the people at large and especially 
of the lower castes as a supreme task of religion. He felt 
for them and came forward to their help. Hence the signi- 
ficance of the standing addition “ the people’s favourite ” “ 
to his name. It implies that F§,rsvanatha’8 mission was to 
uplift the mass. It appears, besides, that his movements, as 
such, were not favourably looked upon by the aggressive 
Brahmanism of the period and the attitude of it was probably 
positively hostile. This is confirmed by the utter silence of 
the Brahmanical literature about Farsva and the fact that 
though he was a prince of the Madhyadesa he could not do 
anything great in that part of the country where Buddha and 
Mahavira moved so triumphantly later on. His progress in 
that quarter was not anything remarkable and his order 
probably could not be anything better than a shifting body 
of monks and nuns, as it really was when Kesi was at the 
head.« 

Another characteristic feature of Farsvanatha’s order 
appears to have been the elevation of the status of women. 
However eloquent we may be about the names of Gargl 
VSchaQavl and Maitre^i, it cannot but be admitted that 
the status of women-folk was far from being very high 
in the time of FSrsvanatha. Only a few women might have 
raised themselves into recognition by dint of their own learn- 
ing and independence of spirit. Parsvanatha seems to have 


Jacobi, Jaina Sutras^ Pt. 1., 8BE.^ voh xxiu 

It may be noted that many of the religinns orders of the time consisted of a body 
of monks who loved to shift from place to place lecturing on special religious topics for 
winning over the people to their sides. Such were the orders of Makkhali Qoiala, Safijaya 
Belattbipntta, Pakndha Kacoayfina and many others recorded in the Buddhist literature. 
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tried his best to give to this weaker sex full freedom and to 
maintain equality betvyeen man and woman in matters reli- 
gious. This is why we see that he admitted a large number 
of female disciples into his order without any consideration 
of the possibility of a future degeneration ; and he, and only 
he, appears to bo the first of such well-wishers. 

The most important feature of his movement was the 
emphasis he placed upon the doctrine of ahimsa. It was 
another point in which he made a bold departure from the 
prevalent custom of the Brahmanas ; whatever spiritual signi- 
ficance might have been attached to the Vedic sacrifices, the 
people could scarcely act in accordance with it. The merci- 
less slaughter of animals in sacrifices possibly had drawn the 
attention of Parsvanritha. His independent spirit could not 
brook this kind of slaughter of life in the name of religion 
and thus he enjoined the vow of non-killing as one of the 
fundamental principles of his religion. Along with this doc- 
trine of ahimsd he introduced three other great vows : of 
abstinence from telling lie {satya), from stealing {asteya) and 
from having any property {apariyraha). These four great 
vows {caujjdma samvarn) of Parsvanatha constituted one 
of the important features of the immediate background of 
Jainism proper. 

The metaphysical tenets of Parsvanatha, as can be 
gathered from incidental references, were in their elementary 
forms. He maintained that knowledge, faith and right con- 
duct are the true moans to final liberation. The four pas- 
sions (anger, pride, deceit and greed) together with the five 
senses are the dreadful drawbacks which should be checked 
as soon as possible. One can put an end to the cycle of birt,hs 
to w'hich he is subject by doing this. “ There is a safe place 
in view of all, but difficult of approach, where there is neither 
old age nor death, nor pain nor disease. This is what is called 


•“ Jacobi, JaiTM Sutras, Pt. U, SSE., xlv, p. 121. 


»■ Ibid, p. 121, n. 2. 
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nh'vatut or freedom from pain. It is the safe, happy ahd 
quiet place which the great sages reach.’*-* 

For the attainment of this goal, we understand, Parsva- 
natha enjoined such religious practices as the observance of 
four great vows and the three ^upf is, etc. Religious- suicide 
also appears to have been considered by Parsvanatha as a 
method for the attainment of salvation. I’he Acaraiiga 
sutra records two different processes of I’eligious suicide. 
The one which is older is to be accredited to Pjvrsvanatha. 


(r») P.\JISVANATHA’s OltDEIl. 

The Nigantha community, left by Pilrsvanfitha, was, 
traditionally speaking, an excellent community of 16,000 
Smmanm and J30,000 nuns with 16 1 , 000 lay disciples. One 
however, cannot place implicit reliance on these traditional 
numbers. One cannot believe at once that in the period of 
Brahmanical predominance Parsvanatha could have been in 
a position to creab; such a large community. What appears 
to be probable is that he succeeded in leaving behind a 
Nigantha order consisting of a faiidy large number of monks 
and nuns besides a laity which was large enough to support 
this order. 

This order seems to have undergone some changes in the 
period intervening between tbe death of Parsvanatha and the 
advent of Mahavira. Some degfmeration probably crept into 
the church and this might have been the cause of Mahavlra’s 
alienation. “ The possibility of this degeneration also suggests 


Ibid, p. 128. 

Jacobi, Jaina SutraUf Pt. 1, vo). xxii, p. I2U. That jcliifious siiiciclu waa 

eiijoineti by Pir^sva becomes evident from that lutt only Pursv.'iniitlia liiinself but also 
M«liflvira*s parents who bHlonjred to PcErsvn’s order committed it. Cf. Jaina SutraH^ Pt. I, 
p. 420. 

‘VIbid. 

■“ Profesgor Ja<;obi also su'rgesta ihat then! might have been some decay of morals in 
ibc order of PfirsvanAtha ; Jaina Sulrnn^ Pt. If, 8BK.j vol. xlv, p. 122, n. 3. But the ground 

11 
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itself when one considers the fact that Parsvanatha did not 
introduce any hard add fast commandment regarding the vow 
of chastity and that he allowed a free admittance of women 
into the community, perhaps, for the first time in India. 

However, at this juncture this order of Parsvanatha 
became amalgamated with the newly founded order of 
MahS.v!ra through the intercession of Kesi and Gautama. 
Inspite of this a spirit of dissension continued to work for 
some time and this took a definite shape in the division of the 
church into two factions — the Digamhara and Svetahihara. 

The tradition records that Parsva left eight gams with 
theirs gat^adhams behind him.’*^® It may bo presumed on the 
strength of this statement that there was possibly some good 
arrangement for the government and organisation of the 
community from the earliest times. This state of things 
continued up to the time of IMahavJra, as one finds that 
followers of the order travelled under leaders like Kes'i from 
place to place. They Avero not scattered here and there hut 
constituted an organised body. 

(7) Makkhali Gosala and the original Nigantha 

ORDER. 

The intimate relation of Makkhali Gosala Avith the Jainas 
and the existences of certain, common elements both in 
Ajivikism and Jainism tend to suggest that he AA^as probably 

ho addiicoB appears to bo doubtful. A passage of tlio i ' i (aradhijuifana Sutra runs thus : 
“ Gautama replied to Kesi — * TJio first siiiiits were simple but blow of iindcrstandiug, tho 
last saiuts prevaricating and slow of understanding, tliose between the two simple and 
wise, hence there are two forms of the law.** Jacobi also roniarks in this connection ; ‘the 
argumentation in the text presupposes a decay of morals of the monastic order to have 
occurred between Vftrsva, and Mahavira.’ Bui the passage in cjuestiuu dues not seem 
to refer to any such decay of morals doHnitcly. It. i a ther appears to refer to thcj fact 
that the religion at first was in its pristine simplicity but with Mahavira "who introduced 
a complex metaphysical system that simplicity censed. The first saints were slow of 
understanding and thus unable to introduce that phijosophieal system but MahAvIra 
was not of that type. =* Jacobi, Jaina Sutra f*, Pt. I, 8BE., voL xxii. 
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connected with the original Nigaioitha order in some way or 
other. ^ 

We know from the account of Parsvanatha’s life that he 
himself practised severe austerities for a long time. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that he was an ardent advocate of it 
„ttd as such he introduced it into his religious system. 
Curiously enough, Makkhali Go^ala also emphasises again and 
again on this severe asceticism. 

It has been already seen that the vow of chastity was 
significant by its absence from the disciplinary rules of 
Parsvanatha’s order, Makkhali Gosala also is accused of 
uncbastity, more than once though in an exaggerated way. 

Another significant fact is that the six leiya'^ divisions 
of the Niganthas are just similar to the Ajivika division of 
mankind into six classes {ehalabhijatw)^^ lloth are based on 
the same psychological principles and both of them seem to 
presuppose the older x^igantha division into six jlmnikayas^ 

The disciples of Alakkhali Gos'iila, again, firmly believed 
him to be their last Tfrthamkara.’*® It appears that this 
Ajivika tendency to attribute the qualities of a Tlrthamkara 
(a M'ord which especially belongs to the Jaina terminology) to 
Gosala was duo to the influence of the beliefs of the original 
Nigantha ord<n*. 'I’his is why they persisted in maintaining 
that their loader was the last Tlrthainkara whereas the 
followers of Mahavira maintained that Mahavira was the last 
Tlrthamkara. 


leiya, t,lie totality of Karina dono by a man a tranHcunilonta! colour, a 

kind of <-o»iiploxion to rlio soul, lb cannot bo percoivo'l by our oyos. These colours 
are six in number, vi/., nVaAeiyTt, kainifn-lciya^ fpjo-lesyu^ i^udjnndeiyaf 

iukla-lniya. TJin Hrst i hreo boluiif' to tiocidodly bad cliartictcrs and the last three to good 
ones. Of. StoV;3naoti, Ilcurf of pp. l«)J-lOl-, 

Ghahlhhajafis : TiiArikind can b« divi<led into six cI.iprcr — black, blue, red, yellow, 
white and 8 upremcl 3 ’’ white. 'J'he Jainas belong (n the red class whereas the followers of 
Makkhali belonged to the white and those of Xanda Vacca and Kifia Sankiccha to the 
supremely w'hito class. Cf. Dr. lb M. Barua, Tim Ajivika^ (Calcutta University), 

*** Acaranga Flufrn^ P. T. IF, p. 15; Dr. B. M. Barua, The Pra- Buddhistic. Indian 
Philosophy j p. 303. Dr. B. M. Barua, The AJivihas. 
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Thus it seems probable that Gosala began his religious 
career in the order Pars'avanatha and even worked with 
Mahavira as such. He later on left that community and joined 
the small Ajivika order of Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Saihkiccha 
and raised that order to a status of recognition ere long. He 
probably could not be free from .some of the Niganthai 
predilections which became deep-rooted in tlie Ajivikism which 
took a new shape at the hands of Makkhali Gosala. 


(8) MahavIua and the original Nigantha order. 

Most of the features of Parsvanatha’s religion are' 
conspicuously present in the later Jainism. They under- 
went only some minor changes at the hands of Mahavira. 
Thus Mahavira added the vow of chastity to the four great 
vows introduced by Parsvanatha. “ The law as taught by the 
great sage Pars'va,” records the XfltaradhyTtyam Siitr 
“ recognised but four great vows {caujjmna samvat'a)." It 
however cannot be lielieved that a great religious teacher 
like Parsvanatha did ignore this important injunction. What 
seems to be possible is that he implicitly included it in one of 
the four vows, naturally that of abstinenct* from having any 
property {aparigmha):''- Mahavli'a simply empha.«ized this 
point. Another innovation which Mahavira introduced was 
.his rule permitting the disciples to go about naked. 

These minor cJianges cannot mendy be applied as a test of 
Mahavira’s attainments. Plis contribution to Jainism lay 
chiefly in the development of the metaphysical side of the 
Nigantha religion. The moral precepts of Parsvanatha 
demanded a deeper metaphysical justification Avhicli was 
supplied by Mahavira’s doctrines. 

Inspite of this development of the metaphysical side 
which is useful only to the advanced few, it appears that the 


Jacobi, /anw Sutras, Pt. U, SBE., vol. xlv, p. 121. 


Ibid, p. 121, n. 2. 
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Jainism, as preached by Mahavira, was substantially the same 
as Parsvanatha’s religion. The fundameutal principles of 
the two religions were not at all different, though the 
minute details might not have agreed, “ Jioth laws pitrsuing 
the same end,’' ’•'* asks Kesi to Gautama, “ what has caused 
'bis difference ? Have you no misgivings about this twofold 
law, O wise man ? And from wliat Gautama says in 
reply, it becomes quite plausible that both the creeds were 
essentially the same, the difference consisted only in the 
various outward marks of the religious men. 

Mahavira, therefore, does not appear to have made any 
capture from the lines laid down by his predcessor or 
to have done anything beyond some improvements necessi- 
tated by the requirements of the time. The deveoe ment of 
the metaj)bysical .side also was a necessity whie possibly 
tbrose from the strong opposition of the existing systems. 


Summary and conclusion. 

(1) We have seen that the traditional list of the Jaina 
Tlrthaiiikaras cannot l)e relied upon implicith^ The first 
twenty-two of them appear to be shadowy and fictitious person- 
ages and no historical importance can be attributed to them 
at the present state of our knowledge. 

(2) From a few genuine r<;ferences to the 23rd 3’irthani- 
kara — Parsvanatha — we have tried to suggest that the history 
of Jainism really begins with him. 3he principal features of 
his movement, as we understand from those incidental 
references, ivere — 

{a) The uplifting of the mass and the consequent 
abolition of the caste .system and class distinctions. 

(5) The elevation of the status of women. 

(c) The introduction of the four great vows (the 


Ibid, p. 122. 


Ibid, p, 12.S. 
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caujjama saihvara) — non-killing, and abstinence 
from tellkng any lie, from stealing and frona 
possessing any property — uhimsa, sat^am, asteyay 
and aparigraha. 

(cl) In addition to these four great vows he enjoined 
strict asceticism as the only way for the attainments: 
of salvation. The practice of religious suicide 
also may be resorted to as a method for facilitating 
the attainment of the desired end. 

(3) We have also tried to make it clear that the 
doctrines of Parsvanatha constituted the immediate back- 
ground of the later Jainism, Mahavira only followed in the 
footsteps of his eminent predecessor and raised a grand super- 
structure on the foundations laid down by Parsvanatha. 

(4) Above all, it has become evident that Jainism was 
not a new phenomenon in the history of Indian religion of 
the sixth century B.C., as is popularly supposed. The Jaina 
traditional accounts are quite justified in carrying back the 
origin of their religion to the previous Tirthamkaras, at least 
as far as Parsvanatha, the twenty-third of them, is concerned. 

There seems to be no denying the fact that this twenty- 
third 'L'Irthamkara was a historical personage and was no- 
doubt one of the most powerful religious teachers who fought 
against the aggressive Brahmanism of the period }\s early as the 
ninth century B.C. He persisted in carrying out his mission 
with every possible care and unflinching courage. He came 
as a liberator of the depressed and down-trodden and passed 
away with laurels on his crown leaving his work to be 
continued by his successors to perfection. 
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I 

Introduction. 

(i) Prefatory . — The account of the early Buddhist Schools, 
known to the Southern' Buddhists as eighteen in number and 
to the Northern’' Buddhists as twenty in number, is an import- 
ant problem in the liistory of Indian Buddhism. This is 
because the Buddhist Scliools’’ to which even the non-Buddhist 
literature subsequent to Nagarjiina gives great importance, 
had their origin in these early schools, and also because they 
have been dealt with more or less by the Buddhist writers of 
almost all the countries. The importance of the history of 
the Schools again is due to another fact. Erom the death of 
the Buddha up to the accession of Asoka (B. 0. 486-268)'* 
only three isolated incidents are known in the history of the 
Buddhist church, viz., the Eirst Buddhist Council at RSjagrha 

* Cf, Mdhavaikiftf Dlpavanisa, Kathavaltiij Samantapamdiha, etc. 

® Cf. hpu-tsun-liin-lun of Vasiimitra. 

° Those schools are generally known as four in number, vi/.., Sarvastivada, Yogacflra, 
Sautr&iitika and Mfldhyamika. But it should be noted here, that there was another school, 
the Bhuta-tathatft school founded by Aivagho^a II. about Uth century A D., which has 
escaped the notice of the scholars. This school is known only to Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists. 

* 8. tfoohlsuki, Buddhist Chronology (in Japanese). 
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(circa B. C. 486), the Second Council some 100 years later at 
Vayali (circa B.C. 383-8)® and the Third Council at Pataliputra 
(circa B. C. 247). We know nothing about the vicissitudes 
through which Buddhism passed during the two intervals. 
The history of the early schools, I think, is the only connecting 
link of these three isolated incidents. 

It is .commonly known, that the first separation in the 
Buddhist church, i.e., the Mahiisaiighika separation, took place 
at the Second Council. The interval between the Second Council 
and the time of Asoka saw the division of the Mahasaiighikas 
into nine, and of the Sthaviravadins into eleven different 
schools. The origin of these schools, again, cannot but be the 
logical result of some previous movements. We can, 
therefore, seek for these antecedents in the preceding interval 
between the First Council and the Second Council. 

. (ii) The sources of our wformation . — Let us examine 
what kinds of information we get concerning the subject. 

A. Chinese. 

(1) The account of Vasumitra. Vasuraitra* was a con- 
temporary of KaDisku II., the Great (circa A. D. 140). He 
wrote a book on the eighteen schools, the original of which is 


“ Geiger, MahavaMoj p. lix, 

" Accoriling t.o CliiucBe records we have two Vasiiniifcras. The first Vasumitni ftouL'isbed 
iu the 3rd century A. D. ns lie was contemporary of Dharniutrilta, who according to the 
Avadanaautra, was tho uncle of the former and nourished in the 3rd century after Buddha. 
This Vasumitra is the author of one of tho six Padu~$a8tras of tho Sarvastivndins, viz., the 
Ahhidharma-prahirana pada-adf^trn. See Mochizuki, Ohronoloyy^ p. 86; Beal, Texts from 
the Biiddhist Canon (Dhammapada), p. 8; flockhill, Udanavaggn, p. xi. 

Tho second Vasumitra wrote upon the eighteen schools. Jn his treatise lie says : At the 
beginning of the 4th century one school named tho SautrAiitika, otherwise ofilled the Sam. 
kr&ntivtlda issued again from the SarvdstivSda.” f’f. Mr. J. Musuda’s tran.slatioti in the Jour. 
Depfit Letters {Cal. Uni ), I, p. 7. S. Mochizuki also mentions tho date of the separation as 
A. B. 445, i.e*, B.C. 41. Thus ho must have flourished later ; and it is probable that he was 
conteniporary of Kani^kn II., the Great. This Vasumitra wrote another book^ Arya- 
BqdhhaHva-Vastm lira -sang it trniisliited by Saftghabbfiti (circa A I). 384), From this 
book we come to know that ho belonged to the SarvSstiviXda School. 
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lost, but it exists in Chinese and Tibetan translations. There 
are three different Chinese translations of the book — 

i. Shi-parpu-lun, Dr. Nanjio restores it as A^tadaia-nilmya- 
aastra, commonly known as Chm-lun, meaning the Sastra 
translated under the Chin dynasty. The translator is unknown,’ 

ii. Pu-oih-i-ltm or 'Nikaya-avalamhana-matra (writer’s 
restoration), commonly known as Ch'eu-lim as translated under 
the Chen dynasty (A.D. 657-588) by Paramartha. (Nanjio’s 
catalogue No. 1285.) 

Hi. I-pu-tsuu-luu-iim or Nikaya-bhedn-dhariiiamaH- 
cakm-mHtra (writer’s restoration) commonly known as Than^ 
lim as translated under the Than dynasty (A.D. 018-906) 
by Iliuen-Tsiang about A. D. 662. 

(2) Wan-slm-shi’li-ioau-Ghm or MimjiisH-pariprcchd- 
sutra (Nanjio’s restoration) translated by SaDghapala of 
the Liau dynasty in 518 A.D. This sutra belongs to 
the Mahayana Vinaya in the Chinese Tripitaka. It consists 
of 17 chapters, the 15th speaks of some schools only. 

(3) Sho-li-fu-chin or Sariputf'a-j^ciripf'ccha-suira (Naii- 
jio’s restoration), translated under the Kastern Tsin dynasty 
(A.D. 317-4!20) but the translator is unknown. It is included 
in the Hinayana Vinaya of the Chinese Tripitaka. One 
chapter only deals with the names of the Buddhist schools 
and with the causes of separation. (Nanjio’s Catalogue 
No. 462.) 

(4) Besides the above sources, Hiuen-Tsiang and 
I-tsing make several important notices about some of these 
schools. 


’ Some catalo^fues niontioii l^urauiArtlia (5j57’0l> uf CJiin dynasty), but othors siiiiply 
say that the translation was done und«3i* the Cliiii dynasty. No trauslator is mentioned 
there. Depending on this, there are scholars who think that the; translator wag 
Kumarajiva, ^because he lived at that period. But this assumption is without 
foundation. Paramartha also could not have trai)slat€.*d it, as anotlior translation of the 
same book has been ascribed to him. Cf. Vol. Ill (A.D. 7cO). Dr. Nanjio 

says that the translator is Puram&rtha (No. 1284). 

12 
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B. Tibetmi. 

In the Tibetaii />»Zoa, the Vinaya of the Sarv^stivadin 
school, Ave have three accounts regarding . the Buddhist 
schools. 

(1) Samaya-hhedoparacana^vakra : this is the Tibetan 
version of Vasumitra’s work, the Chinese translations of 
which have l)een mentioned above. It has been translated 
by the late liussian scholar Wassilief in 1800. 

(2) Nikaya-hheda-vihhanga-vyakhj/ana (not Kdyobhatm- 
vibhahga) ^ by Bhavya, an Indian Buddhist of great renown.’ 
Bockhill gives almost a literal translation of Bbavya’s Avork 
in the sixth chapter of his lAfe of Buddha. 

(3) Nikaya-hhedopadeiana-nama-mhgraha. 

(4) BhikiiU-mr^agrtt-prccha, the author of Avhich is not 
knoAvn. 

(6) The accounts of Tftrftnatha." 

C. Pali. 

(1) Kathavatthu, — the canonical book of controversy, 
Avith its commentary by Buddhaghosa Avritten by Moggaliput- 
ta Tissa on the occasion of the Council of Pataliputra.^’ It 
has been translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids, assisted by Mr. S. Z. 
Aung, in the J. P. T. S. 1915. 

(2) Mahabodhivani6a {J. P. T. S., 1890). 

(3) Sdsanavathiaf M. Bode («/. P. T. S., 1897). 

(4) Ceylonese Nikaya-sathgraha (Ed. Wickermasingha), 
pp. 6-9. 

( 6 ) iHpammia. 


" Ruckhiirs Life of huddhat p. 181 ; also M. Poueeiu’s articlo ou “ Five Points of 
Ifaliftdeva ”, J. H. A. 5., 1010, p. 413. 

* Uockliill, op. cii., p. viii. 

It* Rockbill, op. cit., p. 181 ; M. Poussin, luc. oit. 

* * Rockhill, loc. cit. 

Golger, ifabSvaiHia. 
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(6) MaMmmia. 

(7) Milindnpanha deals with man;' important doctrines 
of the eighteen schools, as pointed out by Professor llhys 
Davids, in his Introduction of Milinda {S. B. R, XXXV, ii, p. 
xxi). Certain identifloations are also made bv him.” 


II 

The Cmtsee of Separation. 

(i) Iimnediafe Carnes. — In the history of Buddhism it 
is a well-known fact, that a schism in the church began 
for the first time, with the separation of the Mahasahghikas 
from the MQla-Sthaviravadins. There are two versions — 
Northern and Southern — about the date of the separation. 
The southern version “ speaks that some four months after 
the parinirvana of the Buddha, a great assembly, commonly 
known as the First Council, was held at B&jagrha. One 
hundred years thence, in the llth year of the reign of 
KSlasoka, the so-called Second Council was held at Vaisftll.” 
The reason stated for the holding of this council was the 
consideration of the legality of the Ten points endorsed 
by the Vajjian monks. Seven hundred monks took part in that 
assembly. In opposition to the unfavourable decision of this 
assembly the heretical Vajjian monks convoked another 

J. Jl. A. S., 1892, pp. 1-07. Other iini>ortAnt articleH are— 

“Buddhist Conucils** by M. Ponssiii, E, /?. A’., Vol. IV, p. 170. 

“ Fire Points of MahAdeva” by M. Pouasin, J. R, A, S., 1010, pp. 113 ff. 

“ Buddhist Councils at Bnjo;;rha and VnisAlI “ by Dr. II. (). Fiatike, J. P. T. 8., 1908. 

“ Sects of tho Baddhists,” by Dr. Rhya Davids, J, R. .4.8., 189!, pp. Ill ff. ahd 
1892, pp. 3 ff. 

“ Eighteen Schools of Buddhism ” by Beni, Ind, Ant., ir, p. 291. 

Also Dr. Takaknsn in J. P. T. S., 1904-05, pp. 0 ff. 

Geiger, MahavaMa, Intro., p. liv ; SamanfapHsadika, Intro. ; Cntlnvagga Xtl (S. B. £., 
Vol. XX, p. 386), DipavaMa, pp. 27-47; Oldenberg, Vol. Ill, p, 293. 

In circa B. 0. 383-2, at this time 8onaka was the master of the Vinaya. 
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council in which a vast number of monks took part. This 
is called the Mahfisa^ghika counci 

Isolated references only to these councils ..are available 
in the Northern Records. Hiuen Tsiang’s account speaks 
that the Mahasanghika separation took place in the first 
council which was called by the orthodox section of the church 
for compiling the THpitakas. 'Ihe heretical monks in defiance, 
held another council, the Mahasafighika one, and compiled 
the Rive Pitakas : — Svtra, Vinaya, Ahhidharma, Smhyukta, 
and Mantra. The account of Paramartha the commentator on 
Vasumitra’s treatise is the same as that of Hiuen Tsiang.'* 

We have another account from the northern sources 
in the treatise of Vasumitra. “ Thus I have heard,” says 
Yasumitra in his l-pu-is/in-lim-lmi, “A hundred and odd years 

Dipavaikia^ V., 30-31 j Oldenberg, p. 148; Geiger, Mahavamioy p. 26. 

To t}io south-west of tho bamboo garden {Verinvatui) about 5 or 6 H on tbo 
north side of the southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. Tn the middle of it is a 
long stone house. Here the venerable Kilsynpa with 999 great Arhats, after TathSgata’a 

nirvaina called a convocation (for the purpose of settling) tho Three Pifakas At 

this time fifteen days cf ihe summer rest {vnrKdvaaana) had elapsed. On this Kflfiyapa 
rising, said, ** Consider well and listen ! Let .Snandn, who ever heard the words of 
TathAgata, collect by singing tlirough the Sttira^Pifaku. Lot Upilli, who clearly understands 
the rules of discipline (riwo?//?), and is well known to all wlio know, collect tho Vinnya- 
Pitakfif and I, Kasynpn, will collect tho Ahhidhnrmn^pitaka ^ tho three months of rain 
being past, the collection of the Triptfaka was fini.'^hed. As tho great KAsynpa w’as tho 

president among tho priests, it is called the Sthavira convocation going west from the 

point 20 // or so, is a built by Afioka RAja. This is the spot where the ‘groat 

assembly * {Mahasaiighikn) foimed their collection of books (or, hold their assembly). 
Those who had not been permiitod to join Kftsynpa’s assembly, whether learners or those 
above learning (Arhats), to the number of 100,000 men enino together to this spot and said 
‘whilst TathAgnta was alive we nil had a common master, but now that the King of tho 
Law is dead it is different. VVe wish to show our gratitudo to tho Buddha, and we also will 
hold an assembly for.collecting tlio scriptures. On this tho common folk with the holy 
disciples came to the assembly (all assembled), tho foolish and wise alike flocked together 
and collected the Sufra-Pitoka, the Vwaya-PHaka, tho Ahhidhnrnma-Pifaka the Miscella- 
ncoiu Pifoka (the Khuddakanikdya) and tho Dharnl-Pitoka, Thus they distinguished five 
pitakas and because in this assembly both common folk and holy personages were mixed 
together, it was called ‘ the assembly of tho groat congregation * (Mahasaiighika). — See 
Beal, Record*, II, pp. 161-166.) 

* • It ahould be noted hero that Paramartba’s account exists only in quotations, the 
original being lost. Cf- Hr. E. Mayecla, History of Arnhdydnn Buddhism (in Japanese), p* 8. 
Param6rtj||| cpmuliented on the Pa-chi-i-law. 
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after the paHnirmiia of Buddha BhagayS,n (alas ! t]iat ominous 
time!) bein'g far from the time of the ^Age, (the age so dark), 
as if the sun had been setting for a long time, there was a 
king named Asoka at Kusumapura in the Magadha 
Kingdom, who ruled over Jarabudvipa, as it were, under a 
(large) white umbrella, and his influence extended to the 
gods and men. It was at this time that the great Sahgha 
split up for the first time. On account of the differences 
(of opinion) among the four groups of people in discussing 
the Pive Points {pahoa-vastuni), propounded by Mahfideva, 
(the Buddhist Sariigha) was divided into two schools, viz., 
Mahasaiaghika and Sthaviravilda ”.'® 

It becomes clear from the above accounts that whereas 
Hiuen Tsiang and ];*aramartha agree in placing the separation 
in the First Council, Vasumitra has no pretension to any 
definiteness in his statement. He simply mentions that the 
separation took place “ 100 years after the paHnit'vana " during 
the reign of Asoka. He does not tell us at all whether this 
Asoka is Dharmdsoka or not and whether the separation took 
place in the Second Council or not. Vasumitra ’s account,®® as 
such, accords with the statement of the southern records, 
Dlpavmhsa, 3fa/mvoihsa etc. The Asoka in question, therefore. 


Cf. Mr. J. Masnda'fl traiiHlntioil of a portion of the in the Jour, 
Vepf, Letters {Qal, Ihii.), Vol, I. 

Be it noted that the cause nssii'uod hj Vasumitra for the separation does not correa- 
pond to the canso assigned by the souiliern records — 07 pa vn ins a etc. According to Vasu- 
mitra it is the “ Five points of Mahfideva These as recorded in l-pv-ftiun-lun-lun are : 

(1) (The Arhats are) tempted by others (i. e. Maran) \ 

(2) (The Aihatfl have) ignorance (about UicmT* attainment of Arlmtship) 

(3) (Tlie Arhats have) doubt (regarding tnitli.s) 

(4) (The Arhats) enter (into Arhatship) by (the help of) others 

(5) (The realisation of) the path is a8certain(>d by utterance. 

Cf. the transbition by Mr. J. Masada. 

They are; as recorded in the Ahkidharma~vihha»d-iantra : — 

(1) An Arhat may commit a sin under unconscious temptation. 

(2) One may be an Arhat and not know it. 

(3) All Arhat may have doubts in matters of doctrine. 

(4) One cannot attain Arhatship without the help of a teacher. 
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appears" to be Kdlftsoka.^' That the separation could not take 
place in the First Council is corroborated by the evidence of 
the Mahasaiighika Vinaya (Vol. 32) “ which, as the name 
implies, belonged to the MahasaHghikas. It is a significant 
fact that this Vinaya when giving an account of the First 
Council makes no reference to the separation, the mention of 
which Can be reasonably expected, had it taken place in the 
t'irst Council. Hiuen Tsiang, therefore, seems to be wrong 
in placing the schism in the First Council. It appears that 
through the carelessness of the later writers the whole matter 
was confused and the accounts of the First and Second Councils 
became awkwardly amalgamated.^ The separation of the 
Mahflsanghikas, therefore, certainly took place in the Second 
Council at Vai^li, and not in the First Council at Uajagpha. 

As to the causes of this separation, it has been already 
noted that the cause attributed by the Southern Records is 
the Ten Points ** of the Vajjian monks, and by the Northern 
Records the Five Points of MahSxleva. Both the Southern 

(5) The noble way may begin with a shout, that i.s, one meditating seriously on 
religion may make such exclamation as How sad!*’ and by so doing 
attain progress tow'ards perfection. 

Gf. H. A, 8 , 1910, p. 416 (tzanslation by Wattors). 

The cause assigned by the Southern Records, Mahnva^iia, Dlpavarhia etc. less in the 
Ten Points of the Vajjinu monks. It appears to mo that the Five disputed points arose 
in the time of V’ai&lli Council and constituted one of the causes of the separation. Mnhftdeva, 
who was sent as missionary to Deccan in the time of Dharm&§okn discussed it in the 
Third Council in a now method and thus his name came to be attached to the previously 
existing five points. I shall come back to this point later on in detail. 

^ * According to the Japanese Buddhist historians and some European scholars like Dr. 
Kern, KAhifioka is identified with DharmAiSoka. It is argued that the former name was 
applied to him in his vicious day.s and the latter in his rightoons day's. This is inconsistent 
with the accounts of DipnvaMa and MahavaiiUa, Of. Prof. Bhandatknr’s Carmichael 
Lecturenj p. 82 ; Geiger, Ifahavaihia, Introduction, p. lix. 

Translated into Chinese by Buddhabhadra with Fa Uien, A.D. 416 of Eastern Fan 
dynasty (A.D, 317*420), Vol. 32, Lie Bundle, No. X of Chinese TripifaJea^ 

Gf. also Indian Buddhism by Dr. U. Ogiyaru (in Japanese), p. 39; Dr. Anesoki's 
Beligioits Histbry of India, p. 6l7 (in Japanese); History of the Buddhint Council, by Dr. B. 
Matsumoto p. 32 (in Japanese). 

** The Ten Points are ; 

i. That salt might be preserved in horn; salt like other edibles might not,^ 
according to the FfMcyo, be laid aside for use. 
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and NortheTU Kecords agree as far as the Ten Points are 
oonoerned. We are, therefore, sure that the Ten Points 
constituted one of the causes of the 8e|>aration. 

The Southern Records do not agree in accepting the P''ive 
Points of MahSdeva as onB of the causes. Hiuen Tsiang, 
however, accepts this and places the separation in the Pirst 
Council of RSjagrha. Elsewhere in connection with the des- 
cription of the Kashmir country he says that hundred years 
after Buddha in the time of Asoka the Sthavirav^dins could 
not harmonize with the Mahasaiigbikas on the five disputed 
points of Mahadeva and left Magadha for Kashmir. He 
says : “ In the hundredth year after the nirmm of Tathft- 
gata, Asoka, king of Magadha, extended his power over the 
world and was honoured even by distant people. He deeply 
reverenced the Three Gems and had a loving regard for all 
living thing. At this time there were 500 Arhats and 500 
schismatical priests, w'hom the king honoured and patronised 
without any difference. Among the latter was a priest called 
Mahadeva, a man of deep learning and rare ability ; in his 
retirement he sought a true renown ; for thinking, he wrote 
treatises, the principles of which were opposed wholly to the 
doctrine, all who heard of him resorted to his company and 
adopted his views. 


(t. That solid food might he tukoii not only till Jiooii, but till the sun threw 
shadows two inches long. 

Hi. That the rules of the Vinaya uiighl he relaxed in the eountry, away from the 
conveniences of tho monasteries, 

ii->. That ordination, confossiun etc. might be peiTuruied in private houses and uot 
only in the Upasatha halls uttaclicd to the inonuHterics. 

V. That where the consent of the order was necessary (o any act, that consent 
might be obtained after and nob long before the act. 

I'i. That ronformity to the example of others was a good excuse for relaxing rules. 

i-ti. That food might bo taken after noon, ' and not only liquids such ns water or 
milk. 

vui. That fermented drinks, if they looked like water, might be drunk. 

i>. That seats covered with cloths may be allowed, i»o long as tho cloths had no 
fringes. 

That gold and silver might be received by members of the order. 
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Asoka Baja, not knowing either holy or common men and 
because he was naturally given to patronise those who 
were seditious, was faduccd to call together an assembly 
of priests to the bank of the Ganges, intending to drown 
them all. At this time the Arhats having seen the danger 
threatening their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power 
flew away through the air and came to this country 
(Kashmir).” “ 

The Chinese pilgrim here, though he mentions the time as 
one hundred years after the Nirvana, i.e., the time of the Second 
Council, refers to an event which took place in the Third 
Council. The event he refers to is that the Sthaviravadins 
could not harmonize with the Mahasaughikas on Five Points 
and left Magadhafor Kashmir. I’his took place in the time of 
Dharma- Asoka, in the Third Council.^® It is therefore, apparent 
that the Chinese pilgrims made a confusion between the two 
Asokas, and the two Buddhist Councils which took place under 
them. He has also mixed up the Five Points which were those 
of the Mahasanghika separation with the Five Points of 
Mahadeva, which resulted in the departure of the Sthavira- 
vadins to Kashmir. That the Five Points wei’e the cause of 
both the events is also corroborated by the evidence of 
Abhidharma-vibha^a-6a»tra which mentions that the Five 
Points of Mahadeva were the cause of both tho Mahasanghika 
separation and the Sthaviravadin’s departure. 

On the whole, we learn from I-pu-tsun-lun-lnn, Hiuen 
Tsiang’s record and Abhidharma-sastra that Mahadeva’s “Five 
Points” were the cause which led to the separation of the 
Sthaviravadins and the Mahasaughikas and the departure of the 


S, Beal’s, Buddhist Records of the Western Bandy Vol. I, pp. 150-157. 

** It is also to be noted that Tsianj^’s statoment is not about the Second Council 

as it is similar to the description of tho '1 bird Council of the Southorii Records, cf. Dipa» 
va^hia 80-43, p. 167. 

Vol. 09. Compiled hy 500 monks with Vasnmitra at their head, 400 years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha, translated hy Hiuen Tsianff, A. D. 656-59 under the Than dynasty 
616-907 A. D. Qhoy 4 Bundle No, 4, pp. 96*97 of Chinese TripUuka, 
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Sthaviravadins from Magadha, The first event occurred 100 
years after Buddha’s death and the second 300 years after 
JParinirvam ‘ (\.Q.t in the time of Asoka) as will appear from 
the Southern records and the political history of India. 

Now let us examine whether these points were really the 
cause of the 2nd Council. 

Do the Southern Records mention Mahadeva ? The 
Ceylonese chronicle, iHpamni^ii^ tells us in connection with 
the 3rd Council that Moggaliputta Tissa being asked by 
Dharma-Asoka sent missionaries to different countries. 
Among them there was one named Mahadeva who was sent to 
Mahisamandala (i.e., Andhra country).^ As to the five points 
we find mention of them in the Kathavattlni (II. 6 and 6). 
These are the same as what we know from Tibetan and 
Chinese sources.^ But these five points of Kathavatthn have 
no direct connection with Mahadeva. We only know 
indirectly something about such connection from Buddhaghos’s 
commentary Buddhaghosa tells us that these five points of 
Katlmvatthu were held by the Andhra Schools — (Pnrva-.saila 
and Apara-saila), It is, however, a well-known fact that 
Mahadeva who came from Magadha as a missionary, was the 
founder of these schools. Thus some connection between 
these five points and Mahadeva becomes apparent. This is 
also corroborated by the account of l-pu-tmn-lim~lun : 

“ Towards the close of the 2nd century, there was a heretic 
priest who returned to the right doctrine (i.e., Buddhism) 
discarding his heretical views. He too, was called Mahadeva, 
became a monk, and received his full ordination {upasanipadcl) 
in the Mahasaiigbika order. He was learned and diligent. 
He dwelt on the Caitya hill and discussed again with the 
priest of this school, in detail, the five points whereon, on 

VII 58, VIII 12. 

*“ Cf. My article in Jour, Dept. Letters (Cal, Vol. T. 

Poussin in J. Tt, A. S., 11)10, pp. 413-23. 

Translation by Mrs Hhys Davifls and A. Z. Aung, pp. 111-24. 

Cf. My article in Jour. Dept, Letters (Cal, Cni.), Vol. I, p, 21. 

13 
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account of discussion the Sangha) became split up into three 
Schools : (1) Chaity%^ila, (2) Apara-saila, and (3) Uttara- 
^ila.”** 

Thus the fact becomes established that there was a leader 
named Mahadeva, in the time of Asoka, who went to the 
Andhra country and discussed the five points. These five 
points of Mahadeva, I think, lieearae the cause of the departure 
of the Sthaviras to Kashmir. 

It is however, a significant thing, that these “ Five Points ” 
of Mahadeva are nmvhere related Avith the cause of the MahS- 
safighika separation in the Southern Kecords, It may be 
assumed that the Five Points might have been in existence 
before this time (i.o., the time of Dharma-Asoka) but it is 
very doubtful whether they were connected with Mahadeva 
in any Avay. 

l-pti-isun-lmi-lnn only connects these Five Points, which 
constituted the cause of the Mahasanghika separation, iwuth 
Mahadeva. Put the other Chinese translations of Vasumitra’s 
treatise are quite silent on this point ; Avhereas they all, being 
the translations of the same Avork, should have been agreed on 
this important point. Tims Paramartlia’s translation of the 
treatise, the Pv-cMh-i-hm {Nikaya-aralamhana-hheda-^astra) 
says about the five points : — 

“ The four groups of people ** equally preaching the five 
heretical doctrines ”. 

Another translation of the treatise, SH-pa-pn-lim {Astdcla- 
§a-nikdya~adstra) speaks on the same point thus : — 

“ Three kinds of monks preaching five sihdnas (places).” 

Mr. K. Tcrajinia's t'dition of I -ini-tsu 71 -Inn-hut, \\ 35. 

Cf. Cliriiig biinillo, Vol. TV, p. 8<la of Chiiioso Tr{}ii(aha. Tho foni* ^onp.s of 

people are : 

(1) Men of biff comitry 

(2) Men of border country 

(3) Men of leaniinff 

(4) Men of virtues. 

as Tbo three kinds of monks are 

(1) Monks of ability. 
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It therefore, becomes, evident that only Hiuen Tsiang’s 
version of Vasumitra’s treatise i.e., the Ji-pti-tsim-lun-lnn con- 
nects with Mahadeva those Five Points, which became the cause 
of the Mahasaiighika separation in the Second Council, but the 
other versions of the same treatise i.e., the Pu-chih-i-ltm and 
Shi-pa-pu-lun do not mention any such connection. It 
is also a significant fact that these three versions agree not 
only in connecting Mahadeva with the Caityavada school but 
also in every detail, as may be commonly expected. It 
appears, therefore, that Hiuen Tsiang w'as mistaken. 

This mistake of Hiuen Tsiang becomes more significant 
when we bring the evidences of the Tibetan accounts to our 
aid. Bhavya attributes the origin of “ the Five Points ” to hvo 
persons, Bhadra and Mahadeva. He says, about 137 years 
after the death of Buddha, in the time of the Kings Nanda and 
Mahapadma, Mara the wicked, under the name of Bhadra 
wearing the cloth of the monk exhibited manifold miracles, 
and owing to the Five Points created a great division in the 
church.'" Again the Tibetan translation of Vasumitra’s 
treatise speaks thus — 

“ It is asserted that a little more than a century after the 
death of the Blessed Buddha, after the setting of the radiant 
sun, in the city of Pataliputra, during the reign of king 
As'oka, the one ruler of the (whole) laud (of India) 
occurred the schism of the Mahasaiighikas. It took place 
(jn account of the conception and promulgation of five 
propositions ”. 

So wo see, that even the Tibetan accounts do not connect 
Mahadeva with those five points which were the cause of the 
Mahasanghika separation. They connect them with Bhavya 

(2) Monks uho follow the logic of cause and effect, 

(li) Monks of learning. 

Chang bundle, Vol. IV, p. 80a of Chinese Tt ijntnka, 

J.R.A,S,, 1910, p. 415; Kockbill, Life of Buddha, p. 186, Giefi^er, Mahavathia, 
Introduction, p. Ixi. 

Eockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 187, u. 
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circa A. B. 137. On the whole it becomes evident that “ the 
Five Points ” really ‘existed in the time of the 2nd Council 
about A. B. 100, but Mahadeva had nothing to do with them 
at that period. It appears to me that these Five Points came 
to be connected with Mahadeva later on in the time of 
Dharma-Asoka. This Mahadeva was the founder of the 
Gaityavada School.®* 

Thus it becomes established, that the separation between 
the Sthaviravadins and the Mahasanghikas took place about 
100 years after the Nirvaiia of Buddha. The causes of this 
separation were : Firstly, “ the Ten Points ” of the Vajjian 
monks, as the Southern accounts tell us, and secondly, “ the 
Five points ” of Bhadra, as the Northern accounts contirm. 

I maintain that “ the Ten Points ” of the Vajjian monks 
constituted the cause of the outward division in the church, 
and “ the Five Points ’* of Bhadra the cause of the separation 
in doctrines.*® 


B. Indirect Carnes. 

So far I have been dealing with the immediate causes 
that brought about the separation in the Buddhist Church. 
But it should be noted that these by themselve.s were not 
sufficient for the purpose. Tliere were other incidents and 
matters, occurring in the life time of Buddha, as well as in the 
period beginning from His death to the Vaisall Council, which 
helped in creating that dissension as the Mahttsaiighika separa- 
tion could not be the result of the movement of a single day. 
There must have been some remote causes. These are of two 
kinds, (*) those which were existing in the time of Buddha, 

There are Ohiueso and Japanese Scholars who think that there wore two Mahddovas. 
Bat I am constrained to maintain that there was one and ho is the founder of the Caitya- 
vftdn School. 

It appears that the original Five Points were not so complicated at first but as they 
received the stamp of several hands they became gradually complicated in course of time. 
At last, when they were collected by MahSdeva, the founder of the Caityavdda School, 
they had taken that complex shape in which we get them now. 
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(u) those which were existing in the period from Buddha’s 
death to the Second Council of Vaisali. „ 

(i) Cattses which were existing in the time of Buddha. 
A religion generally consists of three things : the Eouuder of 
the religion, Doctrine, and the Church. A difference of opinion 
among the adherents generally is concerned with one or 
other of these three. Such differences of opinion arose in the 
life time of Buddha. Devadatta could not harmonize with 
others in his opinion regarding the personality of Buddha, the 
Doctrines and the Church System and separated, Cullavagga 
records the separation thus ; — 

1 . “ Now Devadatta on that day, which was uposatha day, 
arose from his seat, and gave out voting-tickets, saying : ‘ We 
went, Sii*, to the Samara Qotamaand asked for the Five points : 
*It would be good. Lord, if the Bhikkhus should be, all their 
lives long, dwellers in the woods ; if whosoever goes to tlie 
neighbourhood of a village, should thereby commit an offence. 
It would be good if they should , all their lives long, beg for alms ; 
if whosoever should accept an invitation, should thereby 
commit an offence. It would be good if they should clothe 
themselves, all their lives long, in cast-off rags ; if whosoever 
should accept a gift of robes from a layman, should thereby 
commit an offence. It would be good if they should dwell, all 
their lives long, under the trees ; if whosoever should (sleep) 
under a roof, should thereby commit an offence. It would be 
good if they should, all their lives long, abstoin from fish ; if 
whosoever should eat fish, should thereby commit an offence 
These the Samana Gotama will not allow ; but we live in 
accordance therewith. Whosoever of the venerable ones 
approves of the Five Things, let him take a ticket’. 

“ Now at that time there were five hundred Bhikkhus, 
Vesaliyans, and belonging to the Vajjian clan,*® who had but 

*'* Those Vajjians mij^ht belong to the same clan as those wlio had put forward the 
Ten Points which gave rise to the Second Council of VaiSall u hundred yoais after the 
Buddha's death. (The translators of the Cullavagga have tlie same opinion, cf. S. B. E., 
VoL XX, p. 266, n, 2.) 
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recently joined the Order, and Avere ignorant of what he had 
in hand. These took the voting-tickets, believing (the Five 
Points, to be according to) the Dhamma, and the Vinaya, 
and the teaching of the Master. And Devadatta, having thus 
created a division in the Sangha, went out to the hill Gaya-sisa, 
taking those five hundred Bhikkhus Avith him. 

“ Then Sariputta and Moggallana Avent to the Blessed 
One, and said to the Blessed One, ‘ Devadatta, Lord, has gone 
forth to Gaya-sisa, taking five hundred Bhikkhus with him’. 
‘ Verily, Sariputta and Moggallana, there must be a feeling 
of kindness towai’ds those young Bhikkhus among j^ou both. 
Go therefore, both of you, before they have fallen into entire 
destruction*. 

“ Even so, Lord,’ said Sariputta and Moggallana And 

rising from their seats, they set out for Gaya-sisa 

2. “ Now at that time Devfidatta, surrounded by a great 
number of adherents, was seated, preaching the Dhamma, 
and when he saw from afar Sariputta and Moggalhina 
coming towards him, he said to the Bhikkhus : ‘ See, O 
Bhikkhus how well preached must be >uy doctrine, in that 
even the two chief disciples of the Samaiia Gotama — Sariputta 
and Moggallana — are coming to join me, being pleased Avith 
my Dhamma ’. 

“ When he had thus spoken, Kokalika .said to Devadatta : 

‘ O venerable Devadatta, trust not Sariputta and Moggallana, 
for they are inclined towards evil, and under the influence 
of evil desires ’. 

“Nay, my friend, let us bid them Avelcorae since they 
take pleasure in my teaching (Dhamma) ’. And Devadatta 
invited Sariputta to share his own seat, saying, ‘ Come friend 
Sariputta, sit thou here ’. 

“ Nay (there is no need of that) ’ said Sariputta ; and 

taking another seat and then made request to Sariputta, 

saying : ‘ The assembly, friend Sariputta, is still alert and 
sleepless. Will you, friend Sariputta, be so good as to think 
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of some religious discourse to address to the Bhikkhus ? My 
l)ack is tii’ed, and I would stretch myself a little 

“ zVnd Bevadatta spread his Avaist, cloth folded in four 
on the ground, and lay doAAUi on his right side. And in a 
moment even sleep overcame him Avho was tired, and had lost 
his presence of mind and his self-consciousness. 

3. “ Then the venerable Sariputta taught and exhorted 

the Bhikkhus in a religious discourse touching the marvels 
of prejiching, and the venerable Moggalblna taught and 
exhorted the Bhikkhus in a religious discourse touching 
the marvels of Iddhi. And whilst they Avere being so 
taught and exhorted those Bhikkhus obtained the pure and 

spotless Eye of the Truth Then the venerable Sariputta 

addressed the Bhikkhus, and said ; ‘ Let us go, my friends, to 
the Blessed One’s side. Whosoever approves of his doctrine 
(Bhamma). Let him come ’. 

“And Silriputta and Moggallilna Avcnt back to the Velu- 
vana, taking those live hundred Bhikkhus with them 

Besides the aforementioned secession of Bevadatta there 
are records of several other quarrels in the Buddhist church 
even in the life time of Buddha. The Kosambl-Jataka records 
one such quarrel which occurred betAVocn the Sutra-Bhanakas 
and the Vinaya-bhanakas : 

“At that time, it is said, two brothers lived in the same 
house, the one versed in the Vinaya, the other in the Sutras. 
The latter of these one day having occasion to visit the 
lavatory went out leaving the surplus water for rinsing the 

Cnllavaffga, (S. li. Vol. XX, pp. 250-259). It ahouIO bo 'noted that* Fa-H ion 
tolls us that he saw the followers of Dtvadatta in Ccutral India (Middle Kingdom), 
'ri)oy regularly made offering to the three previous Buddhas, Krakiichaiidn, KonSkamiini 
and KafiyniMi, but not to Sakyarnuni Biuhllni (cf. beggo, Fa-Jlien., p. 1, N. 2; p. 62). 
There are some who include these followers of Devadatta in the Buddhist church. But 
this is an impossible task. Since the very time of the .separation of Devadatta, his follow- 
ers wont outside the pale of the Buddliist church. 

It should also be noted that the schism of Devadatta cannot bo rightly called a 
dissension among Buddha’s disciples. Ilow'over there might bo some indirect relation of 
this schism with the later dip**' 5 n 8 ioii 8 in the <-hurch. 
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mouth in a vessel. Afterwards the one versed in the Finaya 
went in and seeing th§ water came out and asked his compa- 
nion if the water had been left there hy him. He answered, 
‘ Yes, Sir ‘ What ! do you know that this is sinful ? ’ 
‘No, I was not aware of it’. ‘Well, brother, it is sinful’. 
‘ Then I will atone for it ’. ‘ But if you did it inadvertently 

and heedlessly, it is not sinful ’. So he became as one who 
saw no sin in what was sinful. The Vinaya scholar said to 
his pupils, ‘ This Sutra scholar, though falling into sin is not 
aware of it They on seeing the other brother’s pupils said 
‘ your master though falling into sin does not recognize its 
sinfulness ’. They went and told their master. He said, 

‘ This Vinaya scholar before said it was no sin and now says 
it is a sin : he is a liar They went and told the others, 

‘ Your master is a liar ’. Thus they stirred up a quarrel, one 
with another. Then the Vinaya scholar, finding an opportu- 
nity, went through the form of excommunication of the 
brother for refusing to see his offence. Thenceforth even the 
laymen who provided necessaries for the priests were divided 
into factions ”. 

Besides this quarrel, which is directly referred to also in 
the Mahavagga, we find indirect references to several other 
conflicts among the disciples. We find Buddha giving 
instructions several times to his disciples, for refraining from 
any quarrel whatsoever. These instructions would be mean- 
ingless if we do not take it as the result of some actual 
quarrels in the church. Thus in the Koaamhlya-sutra of the 
Majjhima-Nikaya Buddha says : 

“Six things, disciples, are worthy to be remembered 
precious, honourable, leading to harmony, agreement, concord, 
unity 

** Of. .Translation of Jatakas by Francis and Neil, ed. Cowell, Vol. Ill, p. 289. 

** Silactira, Discotirae of Goiama, the Budilha* Vol, If, p. 203 j M. N., Vol. T, p. 322; 
cf. also M. N.f Vol. I, p. 206 j the Ctdagamirgasutfam : 

* And you dwell together in amity, Annrnddha, free from dissension, kindly disposed, 
precious in one another’s sight.* 
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Again the strict injunction of the Patimokkha on Saugha- 
disena is a significant thing : — ’ 

Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall go about to cause division 
in a community that is at union or shall persist in calling 
attention to some matter calculated to cause division, that 
Bhikkhu should thus be addressed by the Bhikkhus ‘ Sir go not 
about to cause division in a community that is at union nor 
persist in calling attention to a matter calculated to cause 
division.’ * 

From an examination of all these provisions which were 
made against schism in the church it appears to me that 
most probably there might have been quarrels in the church 
on religious points and sometimes these conflicts possibly took 
serious shapes as is evident from the case of the Sutra- bhapakas 
and the Vinaya-bhslpakas.^ 

Now what was the reason of these quarrels ? The 
Buddhist community was a well-organised body. How could 
party feelings exist there ? 

It is a well-known fact that the Saugha was constituted of 
rious elements. There were men of different castes, different 
natures, different understanding, varying devotion and ideas. 

Buddha hated any caste distinction and mainfiiined the 
equality of all men as far as their social status was concerned. 

* S, B. E,j Vol. xiii. p. 10. Cf. also tho acooiiiiL uC Mahapnrimhbana Siitta — 
“Aiianda! when J am f,mne address not one another in tho way in which tho hrethren 
inive heretofore addressed eacli other with the opitiiol thtit is of vlrasi (friend). A 
younger brother may bo a<hIrossed by an elder witfi fiis name nr liis family name, or tiio 
title ‘ friend.* Tint an elder should be addressed by a ynnn»^f*r brother as ‘Sir* or as 
‘ V'onorablo Sir.* 

“ When T am ;?ono, Anaiida, let the order if it shoiiid so wi.sli, abolish all the lessor 
•'ind minor prece])lH,’* Dii’., p. IK). Rhys DnxUlSj THaltnjnes of Bmhlha, 11, p. 17 1 . 

’ Cf, also— 

M. N. Madhura Sutta (Vol. IT, pp. Bl-Sti) 

M. N. Knrwnkathaht (Vol. II, pp. 128-20) 

M. N, Attftatuyana (Vol. II, p. 147) 

M. N. Esiittari (Vol. II, pp. 177-84) 

D. N, AmhattM (Vol. I, p. 197) 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha, Vol, //, p. tOt. 

14 
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He was not willing to make any distinction between high and 
low, rich and poor. Thus it was possible for the men of all 
castes to come together in the Buddhist community. This we 
see even among the principal ten disciples of Buddha.* — 


Mahakasyapa 


Sariputra 

Maudgalyayana 

Katyayana 

Ananda 

1 

\ 

Brahmaiia. 

Anuruddha | 

llahula > 

Suhhuti ■) 

f 

► 

1 

Ksatriya, 

Purmi J 

1 

Vaisya 

Upali 

. . • 

^udra. 


These men of different castes being influenced by the 
great personality of the Buddha in his life-time gave up 
every feeling of distinction between themselves and had no 
hesitation in living together and taking seats together. But 
after the death of Buddha, when that influence of Buddha’s 
personality was no more, feelings of distinctien naturally 
came in among them. This feeling became, somewhat deep- 
rooted, in course of time, in the minds of the disciples and 
they began to hesitate in living together, or in taking food 
together. 

Again those who come from higher castes generally 
possess natures more elevated than those who come from low 
castes. As Buddha did not make any distinction between 
high and low, these people of diiferent kinds of nature entered 
into the church. Being influenced by the personality of the 
Lord they kept in harmony with each other in his life-time 
after which that harmony broke off. 

In this way men of different understanding also assem- 
bled in the church. Those who came from higher castes were 

' As regards the castes of prominent disciples in the chnfch, the Theragatha speaks 
wolh Cf. Tr^nalation by Mrs. Hhys Davids, 1913. 
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generally learned. Thus Sariputra and Maudgalyayana were 
vastly learned and great philosophers Great fool like ^ri 
Bandhu (?) ‘ also could enter the community. They could 
not certainly harmonize with each other. 

That uncultured people could gain admission into the 
community is borne out by the fact that on one occasion a 
Brahmin disciple of Buddha on hearing the bad and ungram- 
matical recitations of a Bhikkhu told Buddha that such 
recitations could not create any faith among the audience and 
that on this account such recitations should not be allowed. 
Since then the Lord asked every one to recite rightly.^ 

Besides then, the Miihavagga speaks of certain foolish 
Bhikkhus who even did not know the day of the month, 
“ People asked,” it records “ the Bhikkhus who ivent about 
for alms ‘ what day of the half month is this ? ’ The Bhikkhus 
replied *we do not know.’ The people were annoyed, murmured 
and liecamc angry. Those Siikyaputtiya Samanas do not 
know even how to count (days), th<; half month ; what good 
things else will they know ? ” 

Thus it becomes evident that there were both cultured 
and uncultured monks in the Buddhist community. These 
conflicting elements in the church certainly could not har- 
monize with each other and remained prone to any future 
dissension. 

There were again monks of varying devotion. There 
were some who had been attracted by the august personality 
of Buddha (e.«/., the five Bhikkus of Sarnath) ; some had been 
attracted by the eloquence of his speech (/?. g,^ most of the 
disciples) ; and some had been attracted liy his supernatural 
power {e. g.^ Uruvela Kiisyapa).* 'I hese classes of men had 
certainly some deep-rooted faith in them in Buddha and liis 


* Ho was a disciplo oC Buddha. Hr. K. VVutatiabo’.s ‘ Enroptuin Hnddhism' p. 81. 
(in Japanese). 

® 8. B. M,, V^il. xiii, Mahvvaijga, p. 208. 

" S. B, F., Vol. xiii, p 12. 
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dharama. But besides there was another class of people who 
had entered the coipmunity, not in faith but either for the 
maintenance of their livelihood, or for the recovery from diseases 
or exemption from fighting.' These people had faith neither 
in Buddha nor in Dharma. How could these men be regarded 
as friends and compatriots by the elevated class of monks in 
the community ? This was also one of the conflicting elements 
which facilitated the future dissension in the church. 

When Buddhism arose there were peoples of various 
classes who maintained widely difl'ercnt views. Thus in the 
Brahraajala-sutta sixty-two dilTerent kinds of religious views 
are mentioned. 'I’hus Dr. Rhys Davids says in his American 
Lectures — 

“ There is ample evidence even in the books of the ortho- 
dox body of Brahmin teachers to show that when Buddhism 
arose, there was not only much discussion of the ultimate 
problems of life, and a keen interest in the result, but also 
that there was a quite unusually open field for all sorts of 
speculation.” He elsewhere notes that such speculations were 
not less than of eight different kinds.- 

These different kinds of views and speculations certainly 
affected the Buddhist life more or less. It appears that those 
Buddhist monks who had no faith in Buddlia and Dharma 
held one or other of these different kinds of religious views. 
Thus certain amount of corruption crept into the church and 
this became manifest in the time of the Mahasanghika separa- 
tion of which, it might have been an indirect cause. 

Another important cause which led to the dissension in 
the church appears to have been the difference in interpreta- 
tions given by various kinds of disciples to the same doctrine 
preached by Buddha. All the disciples were not of the same 
type; they possessed different capacities for understanding. 
Thus difference in interpretations was quite natural. The 

• S. B. K., Vol. xiii, i>p. 172, 102, 15)6, 197. 

Ameriatft pp. 31-33. 
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common people also misunderstood Buddha as he always kept 
aside all philosophical discussions and only spoke about the 
way to salvation. The favourite philosophical topics of the 
time were — 

(1) Is the world eternal ? 

(2) Is the world not eternal ? 

(3) Is the world finite ? 

(4) Is the world infinite ? 

(6) Is the soul same as body ? 

(6) Is the soul one thing, and the body another? 

(7) Does one who has gained the truth live again 

after death ? 

(8) Does he not live again after death ? 

(9) Does he both live again and not live; again after 

death ? 

(10) Does he neither live again, nor not live again 

after death ? ‘ 

These were called in early Buddhism ‘ Ten Avya-katani ’ the 
indeterminates i. e., points not determined. Whenever Buddha 
was asked one or other of these (juestions he did not reply to 
it but used to say — 

“O Vaccha, speculation such as ‘ otornality of the world’ 
is a heresy, a wilderness of heresy, a wilderness of heresy, a 
barren heresy, a show of heresy, a perversion, a feltcr’. ® 
Sometimes he used to say. — 

“ It is uecessary to come out at once from fire, for those 
who are in the burning flames and it is necessary to take away 
the arrow from the body, for those who have been struck 
with the poisonous arrow, they are quite ignorant, who think 
about conclusion when they will be coming out of the fire, 

» Dialogues of Buddha, {\. Hhy a Dayidii, i)[y. 2rjrj. Cf. hIho .S. iST. HSi Vumaka, 

vol. Ill, p. 40, xxii. 85, Anumddha^ Vol. IV, p. 110. 

D. N. Mahdnidana (Vol. 11, p. Mi). 

Af. N. Culla Mdlankya (Vol. I, pp. 425-27). 

If. N. Agyivaccha gotta (Vol. I, p. 484). 

* M. N. Aggivacchagoita Sutta, Vol. 1, p.486. 
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while they are actually in burning fire ; they are also ignorant 
who, being struck by, the poisonous arrow want to know the 
construction of the arrow without attempting to remove it 
from the body.” ' 

In this way Buddha deliberately refused to enter into 
philosophical discussions, as he was of the opinion that philoso- 
phical questions simply lead to doubt, never to salvation. 

However, on this account, it cannot be asserted that he 
had no philosophical knowledge. After his Enlightenment he 
obtained the absolute truth 'vhich has two aspects — phenome- 
nal and noumenal. So he knew what is truth in the external 
world as well as what is truth in the internal world. Not- 
withstanding, he always dealt with the phenomenal world — 
suffering (Buhkha), transitoriness (Anitya) and so on. Explana- 
tion of these and of the means for withstanding these can 
only do some definite good to the mass. This is why he 
always spoke to the people with strict reference to their 
capacities of understanding, time, the community, the Dharma 
and the import of the redigious precepts.’* He was very 
cautious about that his speeches might not have been given 
in improper time and to persons not able to understand them. 

Sometimes, he might have touched philosophical points 
in his discussions. Some references to such points tend to 
show that ho was a VibhajycwMin as far as his philosophical 
knowledge is concerned. He never gave any definite idea, — 
always spoke with reservation. He gave, sometimes, both 
negative and positive e.xpIanations of the same thing. Thus 
sometimes he said that oven a Buddha dies as an ordinary 
man.^ 

* Af. N, Cala-Malitnlcya Suda^ VoF, I, p. 29. 

* - A. N., p. 131, 

^ **They all, all boin^a that have life shall lay, aaule their eouiplex form — that aggre- 
gation of mental and iiiatorial qualities. 

That gives them or in heaven or on earth, 

Their tlccting iudividuntity. 

Even ns tlio teacher being such a one, 

Unequalled among all the men that are, 
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Again sometimes he asserted that Buddiia’s personality 
is harmonis?.ed with absolute truth ‘ which is eternity.* So 
Buddha’s personality also is eternal.® 

Buddha’s explanation on the world also is similarly 
ambiguous. Sometimes, In^ explains it as “all is impermanent 
{Sai'varii tmitymn)^ all is suffering {Sm'omri duhkham) and all 
is non-soul (Sarvam anatmam).** But sometimes the expla- 
nation runs “ Sarvam mkhatii,, Sarmth nityam, Sarvam 
Mahatniam.'’ 

This want of definiteness in the stsitements of Buddha 
leads one to call him a VibhajynmtUn. 

It has been already remarked tliat the disciples of 
Buddha were of various types. The difference in caste and 
in capacities of understanding did not permit them all to 
give the similar imports to the above Vihhajyamdi-(3iOQivme& 
of the Buddha. They, thus, cjime to hold conflicting opinions 
about doctrinal affairs.* But the attraction for the awe- 


^Successor of the proplicls of old tiiiits 
Mighty by wisdoui, and insight clear, 

Hath died” (D«//. Bad., 11 F, p. 175.) 

Cf. also— 

“ Now the exalted one addressed the venerable Anaiula and said — ‘ It may be, Anniidn, 
tliat ill some of you the thouglit may arise. The word of the master is ended wo have no 
teacher more; * But it is nut thus Aiiauda that you should regard it. The truths and the 
rules of the order, which I have set forth and laid down for you all, let after I am gone bo 
the teacher to you (/hid, p. 171). 

* Cf. * Dhammaiii hi so hhikka pnsmtti* 

‘ Dhammam passanto math pansatti* 

‘ Ono who iindersbiiids Dharma ho also understands mo and one who undorstandH 
me ho also nnderatands Dharma.' Itiviilttaka, pp. 91 & 92. 

^ Cf. “ They shall reveal the stability of the Law, its being subjected to fixed rules, 
its unshakeuble perpetuity in the world ” (*S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 53). 

^ Cf. “ I show the place of extinction. 1 nn*cal to (all) being a device (upflyam) to 
educate thorn albeit I do not boc^min extinct at the time, and in the very place continue 
preaching the laws.” (S. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 307). 

* That these conflicting opinions were existing oven in the life-time of Buddha, 
though not in a definite form, has also been conjectured by other scholars. 

The great Chinese scholar Tsz-an-ta shu says—* Of different persons, on hearing the 
ueep doctrine of Buddha, some understood it narrowly- and somo deeply— they held 
different opinions were divided into 20 schools. 
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inspiring personality of Buddha prevented them from creating 
factions in the church c Up to the death of the Buddha they 
passed on peacefully. But as soon as that personality ceased 
to influence them they began to give vent to their individual 
opinions and thus conflicts arose and these took a definite 
shape in the Second Council. Thus, on the whole, different 
sorts of corruptions had germinated in the community even 
in the life-time of Buddha, those could not become manifest 
then owing to the influence of his personality, but these 
contributed to the rise of factions as soon as he passed away. 
These, therefore, may be taken as the indirect causes that 
helped tho Mahilsanghika sepjiration that took a serious 
shape, in the Buddhist church. 

(in) Reniotfi cause arising after Buddha's death : — 

After Buddha’s death a disciple’s corruption was not only • 
emotional and doctrinal but there was corruption regarding 
Buddha’s personality also. It has already been noted that 
every religion is constituted of three important things — the 
founder, the doctrine and community. Any quarrel in tho 
church is generally concerned with one or other of these 
three. With the Buddhist church the case was also similar 
after Buddha’s death. The I-pu-tsun-lun-lun of Vasumitra 
and Kathavatthu tell us much about it. The different sorts of 
doctrines attributed to the 20 schools by these books may be 
classed as five.' 

Different opinions upon : — 

(1) Cosmology 

(2) Nirvana 

Boilhi-ruci says— “ Tho same word of Buddha possessed llinaysiiiii* and Mahfiyanic 
imports.” 

Tieii-tai-ta-shi says—* The same audience of diflferent understanding created differ- 
ence in doctrines. 

Cf. Dr, K. Muyeda’a * History of Mahayana Buddhism,* (Japanese)^ p. .5, 

' Mrs, Rhys Davids in her translation of Kathavatthu (contents, p, xiv-xvii) shows 
ns ten different proUems of coiitroveray. These may bo abridged into five. 
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(3) Religious practicp” 

(.4) Religieux 
(6) Buddha-kaya. 

Even these five also may be considered under two heads, 
the ‘ doctrine ’ and the ‘ founder.’ It, thus, becomes clear that 
the remote cause of the separation in church after Buddha’s 
death might have been quarrels upon one or other of the 
three disputed topics noticed above. 

(1) Emotional corruption or corruption among the dis- 
ciples. — Even during Buddha’s life-time emotional corruptijf|B^ 
had alrtiady made its way but it was confined only to indivi- 
duals. But after the death of Buddha it succeeded in 
spreading to parties. This is because in Btiddha’s time any 
man entering the life of Monk-hood, through some Sthavira, 
was, in fact, a disciple of Buddha. Buddha was the central 
figure round which everyone centred. But with the death 
of Buddha this sort of centralisation was over and the church 
organisation became divided. Thus, in the century following 
the death of the Lord wo find no unity between Sthaviras 
preaching in Tvosambi, and Sthaviras preaching in Avanti or 
other places. They were preaching independently of each 
other. The disciples entering the order through these differ- 
ent Sthaviras in different places came to constitute different 
communities under their respective leaders. There was no 
more one .single head like Buddha round whom all these 
different communities would centre and through whose 
influence all these different communities would be united. 
Even in Buddha’s life-time we have observed the conflict 
between the Sutra-bhauaka and Vinaya-bhapaka parties in 
which each party declined to hear Buddha’s instructions.. 
None can deny, therefore, that these sorts of quarrels between 
the Sutra party and the Vinaya party were much more serious 
than what occurred in the life-time of the Buddha. Such 
circumstances which appeared after Buddha’s death were 
certainly the remote causes of the MahasaPghika separation. 

16 
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(2) Corruption regarding the personality of the founder. — 
In his life-time Bud&ha was the central figure. But after his 
death the Dharma or the Vinaya came to be considered as 
the centre. His personality began to be considered as an 
object of worship. Thinking on his personality the disciples 
began to arrive at different views about liim who was no 
longer in their midst. Some attributed all sorts of greatness 
to him* and others who newly entered the community came 
to possess a peculiar sort of attraction for his departed perso- 
nality on hearing of the greatness. ^ In course of time the 
former class of disciples who had seen Buddha went on prais- 
ing his greatness and the latter came to attribute superhuman 
characteristics to him and thus made out an Avatara of him so 
to say. The Buddha-kaya theory thus originated in the natural 
way. 

' ‘‘ Til iho self same way, Briiluniu iu this world »ii accomplished one makes his 

appoarance, an exalted one, a anpremcly nwakeiiod one, perfect in knowledffc and in con- 
duct, ail auspicious one, a knower of all the worlds, an in com parable guide to men who 
desire j^uidaiice, a toaclier of gods and men, and awakened one, a blessed oue, and haviug 
of himself known and his centre universe of gods nnd men ivith its deities and niAras and 
Brahmas and its race of asvjetics and reohise.«», he imparts his knowledge to others'’. 
{Discvuracfi of Qotama the Buddha by Sihicarn, Vi»l. ii, p. 251) Kng. Trau.sJ. of M K. HatHpada- 
tKima Vol. J. p. 179). 

Also cf. 

M. N.—Rnthapdla (Vol. II. p. 55). 

TdnluisahkJiaifa (Vol. I., |>. 2(>7). 

Brahmayu (Vol. II. p. 13;i). 

Salayaka (Vol. I, p. KH). 

/). N.—AmhoUha, 1.2 (Vol. 1., p. «7). 
fSonadandaf (I, p. iii). 

Kufadanta 2 (Vol, t. p]>. 127-H), 

Tndjjal (Vol. f, p. 236). 

Lnhicca 3 (Vol. I, p. 225). 

Mahnli I (Vol. Ill, p. 159). 

S. N. xxii, 78 Siha (Vol. Ill, p. 85). 

A. iV. Vol. 111. p. 30. 

® ‘If 'wo hoar that wo would be able to sec Buddha Bhagavan, wo should go ten 
yojaiia, twenty yojanas, thirty yoianas, oven one hundred yojanas and one thousand 
yejatiHS to p.^y respect to Bhffgavaii. But Piiddlia is no more so we shall take refuge in 
the Buddha who has attained parinirvftna and in the Dharma and Sangha.' 3f. N. 
ChoUimukha^ Vol. II, pp, 102-103). 
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It is to be noted that even in Buddha’s time, many dis- 
ciples privately or publicly asked the Buddha whether he 
would die or not {tathagato param marana vana tathagato 
parammarana). But Buddha never answered to this kind of 
questions definitely. Sometimes he said that even the Buddha 
dies and sometimes he said that Buddha is the eternal truth 
and as such he is eternal. Hence some * came to think of 
Buddha as impermanent like ordinary human beings whereas 
others ^ maintained that Buddha-kaya is as permanent as eter- 
nal truth. These two aspects of the Buddha-ka^'a theory be- 
came the most important problems after the death of Buddha. 
These different views on the Buddha-kaya constituted another 
very important remote cause of the Mahasanghika separation. 

(3) Doctrinal corruption. — It has been already noticed 
that after the death of Buddha the Dharma or Yinaya 
became the guiding principle of the disciples — practically 
a centre so to say. The Maliaparinihlmpi-Sutta testifies 
to it. 

“ Now the exalted one, addressed the venerable Auanda 
and said, it may be Ananda, that in some of you the thought 
may arise * the word of the Master is ended, we have no 
teacher more ! * But it is not thus, Ananda, that you should 
regard it. The truth and the rules of the order, which I have 
set forth and laid down for you all, let them after I am 
gone, be the teacher to you.” “ 

Thus it becomes evident that the Dhamma or Yinaya 
became the centre of the Buddhist community after Buddha’s 
death. This can not but be as any community solely depends 
upon doctrines and church-regulations in the absence of the 
founder. 

It is also important to note that the conflict between the 
Satrabhfinakas and the Yinayabhanakas as recorded in the 


' Of. SfchaviraYftdinfland Sarvftstivftdins. 

* Of. Hahftsapghikas and others. 

* D. N. VI, I j Dialogues of Buddha, 111, p. 171. 
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Kosambi-Jataka tends to show that even in the lifetime of 
Buddha two sorts o^ tendencies had come to exist among the 
disciples — one to consider the Vinaya as the most important 
thing and the other to consider the Siltra, the doctrine the 
most important thing. It also appears to be probable that 
after Buddha’s death different kinds of hhanakas came into 
existence^ and they had to quarrel with each other as they 
maintained different kinds of views. 

It should be noted also that in course of time there arose 
conflicts among the Vinaya party itself and also the Sutra 
party itself. This is especially indicated in a passage of the 
Yinayapitaka. 

Thus — 

“ Venerable Ananda being asked by Mahakasyapa spoke 
to the Thera Bhikkhus ‘ The Blessed One Sir, at the time of 
his passing away spoke thus to me ; “ when I am gone 
Ananda let the Sahgha if it so wishes revoke all the lesser 
and minor precepts.” ’ (Book of the great Decease VI. 3). 

' My friend Ur. B. M. Uariia pointed out to mo that in the Milindapanha diPForent 
hhanakaa are mentioned viz : — 

Suttantika (Master in Suttaiita) 

Vonffyika (Master in Vinaya) 

^ Abhidhammika (Master in abhidhamma) 

Dhammakathika (repeaters of JAtaka) 

Dighabhanaka ( „ of Digha) 

Majjhima „ ( „ of Majjhima) 

Samyutta ., ( „ of Samyutta) 

Angnttara „ ( „ of Anguttara) 

Khuddaka „ ( „ of Kimddaka) 

Cf. Mitimlapanho by Troncknor, p, 343, S.B.E., Vol. xxxvi, p. 231. 

Of course wo cannot boliovo that during tlio period from the First Council to Second 
Council there wore Abhidhammabhanakas as mentioned in the Miiinda list. The above 
list definitely points out that there wore bh^nakas and specialists in all those different 
subjects —Sutra, Vinaya, etc. Curiously enough that even in modern times there are 
many Buddhist Schools in China and Japan, some of which have estiiimtioii for the Vinaya 
and some others for the Sutra. There is one other sect called the dhyana sect which has 
absolute faith in Abhidhanima, This school maintains the efficacy of dhyftna. It ap- 
pears that all these different schools oamo to exist through the intluonco of the bh&naka 
orders in India as such schools in China and Japan had been mostly founded by Indian 
Pandits who hud gone there. It seems, therefore, that such different sohools in China and 
Japan preaupiwse some sectarian bhSnaka orders in the mother land of Buddhism. 
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“The Thera Bhikkhus asked Ananda ‘Did you then, 
venerable Ananda, ask the Blessed one Thich were the lesser 
and minor precepts ? ’ and his answer was simply ‘ No Sir.’ ” 

Some Theras then said that all the rules save the four 
Parajikas ; others that all save those and the thirteen 
Samghadidesas ; others that all save those and the two 
Aniyatas ; others that all save those and the thirty Nissaggiyas ; 
others that all save those and the ninety two Pacittiyas ; 
others that all save those and four Patidesaniyas were lesser 
and minor precepts, then the Venerable MahSkasyapa laid a 
resolution before the Sarhgha ; ‘ Let the Venerable Samgha 
hear me, there are certain of our precepts whicli relate to 
matters in which the laity are concerned. Now the laity 
know of us that “ such and such things are proper for you 
Samanas who are Sakyaputtiyas, and such and such things 
are not” if we were to revoke the lesser and minor precepts, 
it will be said to us. “ A set of precepts was laid down for 
his disciples by the Samana Gotama to endure until the 
smoke should rise from his funeral pyre, so long as their 
teacher remained with these men, so long did they train 
themselves in the precepts, since their teacher has passed 
away from them, no longer do they now train themselves 
in the precepts.” 

‘ If the time seem meet to the Samgha, not ordaining 
what has not been ordained, and not revoking what has been 
ordained, let it take upon itself and ever direct itself in the 
precepts according as they have been laid down, this is the 
resolution. Let the Venerable Samgha hear me. (These things 
being so) the Samgha take upon itself the precepts according as 
they have been laid down, whosoever of the Venerable ones 
approves thereof, let him keep silence. Whosoever approves 
not thereof, let him speak, the Samgha has taken upon itself 
the precepts according as they were laid down. Therefore 
does it keep silence. Thus do I understand.”' 

* CMavagga, XI. 1. 8.B.S., Vol. XX. pp. 377-378. 
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But MahSrkasyapa being the most orthodox Sthavira 
urged on implicit ol^odience to the whole Vinaya without 
omitting any part. 

The DharmajwptaJca-Vinayfi^ , however, speaks thus — 
* Venerable Parana with five hundred Bhikkhus came to 
llSpjagaha where the Theras had completed their recitation of 
Dhamma and Vinaya. Then Mahakasyapa said to him that 
Dhamma and Vinaya had been chanted over together by the 
Theras and asked him to submit. Venerable Purapa submitted 
but he strongly differed with Mahiikasyapa on eight points® of 
the Vinaya. 

Thus it becomes clear that Mahakasyapa was very 
conservative and this is why he required implicit reliance 
upon the Vinaya of Buddha and preservation of it intact. 
Furana however appears to have been a man of progressive 
and advanced nature. This is why he did not care about the 
form but for the spirit. He did not think that the change of 
some portions ofJihe Vinaya would bring about any material 
loss in Buddhism. But as Kasyapa was the leader in the 
church and as Anuruddha arrived late the former became 
the gainer whereas the latter was unsuccessful in his protest. 
This occurred in the First Council.'’ It appears that these 
sorts of differences on Vinaya was one of the remote causes 
of separation. 

This is also confirmed by an account of the Khai-yuen- 
shih-ciao (Catalogue of Buddhist MSS. compiled in the Khai- 
yuen period 1713' 41). It records that Hiuen Tsiang brought 
to China seven different kinds of Vinaya from India, viz. — the 
Vinayas of Vinaya from India — viz., the Vinayas of the 
Sthaviras, of the Mahasanghikas, of the Sarv^stivSidins, of the 

* Vol. 04 p. 61 a. of Lie Bundle No. (5, Ko-kio-sho-iu Edition. Sometimes it is called 
the Cnfumirga-Vinafjaf translated hy Bnddhayasa, together with Ca^fo-nien A.D. 406 of 
the Later Trfin dynasty— 384-417 A.D. See Nanjio’s catalogue No. 1117. 

* These are — (i) To cot>k inside room ; (ii) to cook himself ; (iii) to take food himself 
directly without being asked j (iv) early to take food in tho morning; (v) to receive food 
from others; (vi) to take fruits himself directly, 

^ Dr. B. Mataatnoto's ' Or Buddhist councils* Yol. I., p. 51 (in Japanese). 
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Sammitiyas, of the MahisSsakas, of the Kasyapiyas and of 
the Dharma<guptakas. This certainly indicates that different 
schools possessed different kinds of Vinaya. 

Now was there any such corruption in Bhamma also ? 
It has been already noticed that even during the lifetime of 
Buddha different disciples possessing different nature gave 
different interpretations to the same speech of Buddha. 
This is because Buddha sometimes preached what he 
attained through his self introspectional perception. This 
consisted of absolute truth which possesses diverse aspects. 
Thus what Buddha preached possesed necessarily diverse 
aspects. Thus it appears, after Buddha’s death his disciples 
without clearly grasping what Buddha meant they emphasized 
on one or other of the many aspects. This is why we find 
different kinds of doctrines maintained by different schools, 
e.g. the Sarvastivadins maintained that everything exists in 
three Kalas, past, present and future while the Mahasanghikas 
maintained that there is no existence of past or future and 
present only exists. 

Thus it may be rightly conjectured that these peoples who 
held different opinions came to be separated from each oiher 
after the death of Buddha and .such schools, as the Sarv^stivadin 
and the Mahasanghika were formed. 

On the whole it becomes evident that the Mahasanghika 
separation in 2nd Council was due not only to .such immediate 
causes as the Vajjian’s Ten points but also to certain remote 
causes which had come into existence even in the lifetime of 
Buddha. 

It may be noted in passing, here, that the period begin- 
ning with Buddha’s death and ending with the Second Council 
was a period of internal conflicts like the Upani.shadic period. 
Heated discussions were being carried on but these discussions 
had not yet been systematised. Different opinions only had 
come into existence but the peoples holding them had not 
yet founded separate schools. These were done after the 
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Second Council and the first step taken towards that direction 
was the MahasaAghikr separation. 

A question may be naturally asked here, that if there 
had been such remote causes of the separation even during 
the first century after Buddha’s death then what were 
the impediments in the formation of schools during that 
period ? 

It may be noticed that inspite of the minute discussions 
and speculations on Buddha’s personality, on Dhanima or on 
SaUgha during the first century after Buddha’s death the 
disciples possessed so deep a faith in Buddha that they did 
not like to separate themselves. Besides, the community 
was under the strict government of successive leaders. This 
succession of leaders was strong enough to protect the com- 
munity against any possible corruption. Or, in other words, 
though the disciples individually maintained conflicting 
views and ideals as far as Vinaya, Dhamma, and Buddha’s 
personality were concerned yet they were not still in a position 
to enforce these on others and thus to create different schools 
being under the strict supervision of different leaders. Now 
another question may arise whether there was any such 
succession of heads in the Buddhist church ? I would like to 
reply in the affirmative here. 

The Northern Buddhists agree in maintaining that there 
were five successive chiefs in the comraiuiity from Buddha’s 
death up to the 2nd Council. The names given in the 
Northern llecords ’ are : — 

‘ (i) Atoka -Raja^Sutra — Chang Handle Nq. 10 ; 1*. 48a, of Tripi$aka, Ko-kio-sho-in 
Edition. Nanjio— No. 1343. 

( i i) Dharmai rata •d h ya na^Sutra. 

Chang Bundle No. 8, p. 408. Nanjio, No. 1341. 

(Hi) Record on the Niddim or cause of transmitting the Dharnmpi|aka — Ihid. No. 9,* 
p. 90<>. Nanjio — No. 1340. 

(tv) Malaisatvdtftivada-nikaija^vinayn-sa.myuktavasf.nf Han bundle, No. 2, p. 39a. 
Nanjio No. 1121. 

(v) Sdri^^tra^pariprcchd-Suira, Ibid, No. 10, p. 18a. Nanjio- 462. 

(ri) Tibetan Dulva —•( vinaya) of the SarvSsti-vadins, cj. Rockhiirs Life of Buddha^ 
pp. 168-170. 
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Mabakilsyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika,' Sonavasika, Upa- 
gupto. , 

The Southern Kecords® also give another list of the 
leaders in the church. 

Upali, Uasaka, Sonaka Siggava and Moggaliputta Tissa. 

. The Northern ti*adition says that the Sthaviravadins 
are divided in the time of Upagupta® which the Southern 
tradition maintains that they split up in the time of Moggali- 
putta Tissa. Fa-Hien also in his introduction to the 
MahSsanghika Vinaya * states that in the time of Upagupta 
the Buddhist community was divided into five groups for 
the first time— Dharmaguptakas, Mahisasakas, KSsyapiyas, 
Sarvastivadins, and Mulasthaviravadins. 

The traditions agree in making Upagupta a c;pntempo- 
rary of Asoka and in placing him in 110 years after the death 
of Buddha. The Asoka spoken of is certainly Dharmasoka. 
The Asoha-vadana also makes him a contemporary of the 
Buddhist Emperor.’ 

’ It should l»o noticod hore that accordin'? to ihi^ Dhnrmntmta^Sufra and Tibetan 
Dulra — the names rro — Mahttkfisyapa, Anniidn, Mftdhvanfcika, Sonaka and Upag^aptii. 
Bnt the Uecord on the Nidfina or canso of transiuitting tiio Dlmrmapi^aka records four 
names and excludes tlie name of Madhyantika- (rf. Nanjio — No. 1340). The 
Ooyloneso chronicles record that Mfidhyantika went to Kilshmir and Gandhara for preach* 
inp: in tho timo of DharinSsoka. So unless and until wo get such inforiiiatioii as that 
there wero two MSdhyantikas— one ilisciple of Ananda another the preacher the evidencf* 
of the Sont.h(M*n MJdliyantika who was the disciple of Ananda caniuit he believed, Ir, 
apf>onrs Hiat the Afadhyaniika of .A^ka’s timt,* ha.s been confused. 

* Dnutvaiiiaa 1. 27 ; tlQ ; Translation by Oldeuberg, pp. 13fi-4.>. 

Mahhvnman — Greiger’s 'rraiisl. pp. 32^39 ; Y. 73*105 Stitnnntnprtnadihu. 

Intro, to Kia. Pit., Vol. III. pp. 292*293, 

^ Short Ilisto)'!/ of the Ehiht .serfs by Giyo.iieii-dai*fokn with Mr. K. Sakaino's Common, 
tary, Vol. I, p. 2f>. 

♦ Lie bundle No. 10, p. S2a. 

According to /-pM-fsan-/a/i*L/» --the division Htnong the Sthaviravadiiis thcnisolves 
took place in 3(X)-400 A.B. (rf, Mr. J. Masnda’s translation. J. L., I. Cnlrutfa pp, 6*7). 
The five groups mentioned by Fa-hieii all belong to the Sthaviravfldins. Tt becomes 
evident therefore that as the SthaviravSdin Separation falls in the time of DharmAfioka there 
can bo no objection in making Upagupta a contemporary of Dharmusoktt. 

A difticulty however arises here. According to Southern Records the Sthaviravadin 
Separation took place from 100 A. B. — 200 A. B. (I.e, the times of the Ist and 2nd 

IG 
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Now it is a significant fact that two different lists of 
chiefs are given by Northern and the Southern Records. The 
list of the Southern Records begins MUth UpSli, the great 
master of Vinaya, and the Northern Records begin with 
Mah3,kSsyapa, the great master of Sutra.' It appears from 
this that of the two lists one was made from the standpoint 
of the Vinayabhanakas and the other from that of the 
SCLtrabh^inakas. 

Thus it becomes evident that up to the Second Council 
the succession of heads in the church was so unbroken and 
strong that even those who became Mahasanghikas after- 
wards and who maintained revolutionary ideas, were not in a 
position to separate themselves till the session of the 2nd 
Council. 

In short from the standpoint of an outsider the disciples 
still constituted an organised body but from that of an insider 
the disciples had been already maintaining different views and 
were growing ripe for separation. 

Councils). Bui atjconling to tlio Northern Records the date is, as stated before, 300-400 
A. B, t.c.f in the time of Asoka. Ilow can tliese glarinpr inconsistencies be e.vplained away ? 

To ni;y mind a reconciliation of these apparently conflicting records is possible. The 
Kathavatthii records different sets of conflicting opinions only. None of these sets is 
attributed to any school. Buddhagho^a however is more deflnite in his commentary. Be 
attributes those different sets to different schools. It appears to mo that KathAvatthu 
which is professedly a oook of ASoka’s time records the different opinions in the exact 
forms in which they had been prevailing at that time. Different schools had not yet 
been formed. But Buddhagho9a being a writer of the Post-Asokan period could find the 
schools in their definite shapes which had come into existence by that time. This is the 
reason why the Southern records and the Northern records vary in their dates. 

^ It has boon already stated that the Kosftmbiya-Sutra records the conflict between 
Vinayabhanakas and the Sutrabhflnakas, Such conflicts might have been the cause of 
difference in the list of loaders also. Those who maintained the superiority of Vinaya 
considered the masters of Vinaya as the real heads of the church while those who 
maintained the superiority of Sutra considered the masters of the Sutra as the real 
heads of the chnroh 

Thus of the Sthaviras those who went to Ceylon with Mahinda believed in the 
succession of the masters of Vinaya and those who went away to Kashmir believed in the 
succession of the masters of Sutra, as is known from the Sarvffstivada tradition also. 
This is why Moggaliputta Tissa is stated to be the head of the church by the C^lonese 
records while Ui>sgupta is believed to bo the hood by the Northern Sthaviras. 
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III 

The Separation of the Different Schools. 

It is rather difficult to make out the chronological order 
of the separation of different schools. The Southern tradition 
says that both the Sthaviravadin and Mahasanghika schools were 
themselves subdivided into minor schools during the period 
100 A.B. — 200 A.B. But the Northern tradition records that 
only the Mah^aughikas were subdivided during that period ; 
the Sthaviras were subdivided in the century following.’ 

It is, however, admitted on all hands that the Mahasah* 
ghikas separated from the Sthaviravadins in the Second Council 
about 100 A.B. The Sthaviras formed the most conservative 
party while the Mahasanghikas who could not harmonise with 
these Sthaviras advocated complete freedom in thinking as 
well as in observing the injunctions of the Dharma. It appears 
from this that the conservative characters most probably saved 
the Sthaviras from any internal quai’rel and consequent 
separation for sometime but the Mahasanghikas evidently could 
not keep themselves intact. '1 he freedom they advocated was 
an obstacle to this. They themselves were most probably, 
separated, after their formal alienation from the Sthaviras. 
Thus the tradition most probably rightly records that the 
Mahasanghikas were divided four times into nine schools 
during the hundred years following the session of the 2nd 
Council (100-200 A.B.). These schools are 

I. Ekavyavaharika 
Lokottariya 
Kaukkutika (gokulika) 


^ As to Uu) number of tlio schools traditions vaiy. The Northern ttradiion states it 
sometimes as 20 in number (includin;; MuIa^Sthaviravffdins and MahasSA^^hikas) and 
sometimes us. 18 (excluding the two). But Southern tradition status the number as 2-i. 
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II. Bahusrutiya 
IIJ. Prajnaptivadins • 

IV. Gaityasaila 
Aparasaila 
IJttarai^ila 

As to the Sthavinis they managed to remain peaceful 
during this period. Towards the beginning of the next 
century (200-300 A.B.) they went away to Kashmir almost 
being driven away by the Mahasaiighikas in the Third 
Council.' 

When the cause of the Sthaviras in Kashmir became 
weakened through the growing influence of the Mahasaiighikas 
internal dissension began to arise even within themselves 
and during the same century (200-300 A.B.) they wore divided 
seven times into ten suhsects : 

I. Sarvastivadins (Hetuvadins) 

II. Vatsagotriyas from the Sarvastivadins 

III. Dharmottariyas ^ 

Sammitiyas ^ from the Vatsagotriyas 

Sannagarikas ) 

IV. Mahis'asakas from the Sarvastivadins 

V. Dharmaguptikas from the Mahisasakas 

VI. Kasyapiyas from the Sarvastivadins 

VII. Sautrantikas " from the Sarvastivadins. 

One difficulty however arises hero. The Ceylonese 

Buddhists trace their lineage from the Sthaviravadins of 

Magadha. If the Sthaviravadins had gone away to Kashmir 
how can this be possible. It appears to me that Mahinda 
went away to Ceylon in a time when the Sthaviras had not 

> Cf. My article c/c., ” in J L. Chlcutfn Vol. J, p. 24. 

• The Saairantika school separated luit in the century aforementioned (200*300 A.B.) 
but somewhat later in the ne.xt century. 
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yet left Magadha. So there is nothing inconsistent in the 
claim of the Ceylonese Buddhists. , 

Some general observations : — Of course in the earliest 
stage the schools differed from each other on the views main- 
tained by them about the Buddhist doctrine and the persona- 
lity of Buddha. But it seems that in course of time this 
difference deepened and the schools began to differ from each 
other on many other points. Thus in the second stage of the 
schools, they differed on the interpretations given to some 
parts of the Tripitaka. But in the third stage, it appears, the 
difference became established and it consisted in use of langu- 
ages, ways of wearing the clothes, eolours of the clothes,* etc. 

As to the languages Vinltadeva, ^ who flourished in the 
8th century A.D., says that 

The Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit. 

The Mahasaughikas used Prakrit. 

The Sammitiyas used Apabhrarhsa. 

The Sthaviravadins used Paisacl. “ 


Vinitadeva’s statement is only confined to the main schools. 
That the languages of the minor schools were different from 
each other appears to be possible also. Moreover, there is no 
reason for denying the statement of Vinltadeva as it is con- 
firmed by other evidences. 

Thus Mahavastu, which is a work of the Mahasaughikas 
is written in a kind of Sanskritised Prakrit. Again Dr. 


* It may noticed here that the coniniontury of I-ini-(sun-lnn’lu7i (by Kuoi-ki) recordn 
that the MQla-Bthaviravaditis could not retain their position in Kashmir through the 
growing intlueiicc of the Mnhasanghikas and went away to tho Himalayas. This is why 
tliey are called tho Haimavantas. Cf. Dr. E. Maeda’s Jliiftonj of MahUyana BaddhUm 
(Japanese), p. 79 ; Rockhiirs Life of Buddha, p. 182. 

* Tt may be noted here that in Japan especially though tho different scliools speak in 
the same Japanese language, they differ in their sutras, clothes. 

He flourished about the 8th century, some time after Dhnrmnkiiti— 

Cf. M*M. S. C. Vidyabhiishan’s * Indian Logic, Dr. M. Aiiesaki’s, p. 119. ‘Considem- 
<ion of the Indian religions /tiVtory, p. 543 (Japanese). 
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Grierson ‘ points out that Fai^ci was the dialect used in the 
North Western Frontier provinces. It has been also noticed 
that the Sthaviras went away thither. There is, therefore, no 
reason to disbelieve in the account given by Vinitadeva re- 
garding the Sthaviras. 

It is distinctly stated in a chapter of the Abhiniakramana- 
autra “ that different schools had ditt'erhnt versions of the same 
hook. 

‘Some people ask what is this Sutra (Buddhacarita) 
called. 

The Mahasai'ighikas call it Mahavastu, the Sarv^tivadins 
Mahavyuha or Lalita-Vistfvra, the Kasyapiyas Nidana or 
Avadana, the Bhariiiaguptikas Buddhacarita and the Mahi^- 
sakas Vinayapitakamula. * 

Thus it becomes evident that different schools called the 
Buddhacarita in different names. It appears from this, 1 think, 
that the literatures of the different schools varied from 
each other in several respects especially in language and 
matter. 

Then again Vinitadeva also informs us that chivara of the 
Sarvastivadins was 9 ft. or 2I< ft, long, of the Mahasanghikas 
7 ft. or 28 ft. long, of the Mahisasakas 5 ft. or 21 ft. 
long.‘ 

Next according to the Sariputra-paripriccha-8utra‘‘ robes 
of different colours we’;e used by the different schools. Thus 
the Sarvastivadins used white robe, the Mahasanghikas yellow, 
the Dharmottariyas red, the Mahisasakas green and the 
Kasyapiyas magnotia. 

^ Sir R. G. Bhundarkar Commemuralion VoUimc^ p, 120. 

‘ Tratmlated by jrianafi:upta (587 A, D.) of the Sui dynasty 581-618 A. D. 

^ Nanjio’a CnfrrZojfMC No. C80: End of No. tJ of the IShon bundle, Tripitaka of the 
Ko-kio-isho-iu Ed. 

* Dr. M. Anesaki’s ‘ Connidcrniion of the Indian Religious history f p. 5-18. 

Curiously enough that all the Chinese and Japanese schools use chivaraa of different 
lengths. This also corroborates Vinitadeva's statement. 

® Na 10 of the Hun bundle, p. 19. 
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II becomes evident again from what I>tsing records that 
there were different ways also in wearing the clothes. 

“ The distinction of the four Nikayas (schools) is shown 
by the difference of wearing the Nivasana {i.e., under-garment), 
the Mula-sarvastivada-nikaya pulls up the spirit on both sides, 
(draws the end through the girdle and suspends them over it), 
whereas the Mabasahghika-nikSya takes the right skiit to the 
left side and presses it tight (under the girdle) so as not to let 
it loose ; the custom of Avearing the under-garment of the 
Mehasafighikanikaya is similar to that of Indian women, the 
rules (of putting on the under-garment) of the Sthaviranikaya 
and of the Sammiti-nikaya arc identical with those of the 
Mahasanghika-nikaya, except that the former (the Sthavira 
and Sammiti) leave the ends of the skirt outside, while the 
latter presses it inwardly as mentioned above, the make of the 
girdle (K^lyabandhana) is also different.” I-Tsing by Dr. T. 
Takakusu, p. 6(1. 

It also appears from Vinitadeva’s statement that in differ- 
ent schools the Bhikkhus Avere addx’es.sed Avith different 
appellations.' — 


Sarvastivadins 

Mahasanghikas 

Sthaviravadins 

Sammitva 


Mati, Sriprabha, 

Mitrrt, Juana, (iupta, 

Deva, Varraan, Sena, Jiva, Bala. 
Dasa, Seva, Sila, Candra, Guhya. 


It is again stated in connection Avith the life of 
Hiuen Tsiang® that Fa-Hien brought different Sutras, 
Vinaya, and Abhidhamma of different schools from India. 
He brought 14 vols. of the Sarvastivadin Sutra, Vinaya 
and Abhidhamma, 16 Volumes of the Mahttsanghika and 22 
volumes of the Mahisasaka, 17 volumes of the Kasyapiya, 42 

* Dr. Anesaki's Considerations etc., p. 548. 

* Khai*Yvcn-shih-citio-lu, catalogue of the Teaching of SSkyiiniuiif, compiled in the 
Kha-yuen period 713-741 A.D. 

Tripi(aka of the Ko-Uo-hho-in Kd. Vol. 8, Kio binidio No. 4, p. 772 
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volumes of the Bharmaguptika and 67 volumes of the 
Sarvastivadins.' ^ 

Thus it becomes quite clear that the schools did not differ 
only on doctrinal matters, they differed from each other even 
in outward marks, in preserving different Tripitakas and so on. 

I should notice here that this article is meant as an intro- 
duction to my forthcoming history of the Eighteen schools, 
already prepared by me. It will be published in the Univer- 
sity Journal of Letters very soon. 

* Of. also l-t.sing*s record, Intro, p. x.xiii. 

Arya-mahflsil/ighika Tripifaka ... ... ... SiX"), 000 si ok as. 

Arya-sthaviranikfiya Tripitaka ... ... ... 300, (X)0 sink ns. 

Aryamula-sarraRtivadiii Nikfiya Tripitaka ... ... 300,000 slokas. 

Arya Sainmitiya Nikilya Tripitaka ... ... ... 2CX), 000 slokas. 

The fact that the different Vinayas above referred to exist even now of the statement 
made in connection with the Life of niiieii Tsiang, cf. Dr. Nanjio’s catalogue — Nos. 1,1 11, 
1,117, 1,118, 1,110, 1,122, 1,135. 



SINDHI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Khan Bahadur Kamo-beg F. Mirza, 

Retired Deputy Collector^ llyderahad, Sind. 

In every country the primitive language of the people 
has been rude and simple, but as they have risen in the scale 
of civilization, their language too has improved gradually. 
This refinement of the language is effected by the same means 
and processes as have caused the growth of its civilization 
and which build .up the history of that nation. One important 
factor in this process of improvement is its contact with other 
nations. The effect of such contact is very far-reaching, 
when one nation becomes the pupil of another in respect of 
its civilization. Such, for instance, are the classical dements 
(Greek and Roman) in all the European languages or the 
Arabic borrowings by Persian, Turkish and other languages. 
As a further result, the classical languages like Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit became permanent stores to be dniwn upon 
consciously by the learned in their quest of new expressions. 
Hence the mixing of commur ities by immigration or conquest 
is always accompanied by a mixture of tongues in various 
degrees in accordance with the special conditions of each case. 

Thus the culture and the history of the people are 
reflected in its language and literature. The intellectual 
moral, or political condition of nations at a particular period 
can easily be guessed from the language. 

There is an Arabic proverb that the people follow the 
religion. Religion here means not merely faith, but manners 
and customs, including dress and etiquette, social and political 
institutions. Language is, so to say, like a thermometer or 

17 
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barometer, for indicating the rise and fall of civilization. 
“ The literature of gi people,” says Henry Morley, “ tells its 
life. History records its deeds, but literature brings to us 
the appetites and passions, the keen' intellectual debate, the 
higher promptings of the soul, whose blended energies 
produced the substance of the record. We see some part of a 
man’s outward life, and guess his character but do not know 
it, as we should, if we heard also the debate within, loud 
under outward silence, and could be spectators of each 
conflict, for which lists are set within the soul. Such wit- 
nesses we are through our language and literature of the life 
of our own country.” 

Exactly along the same lines has been the growth of the 
Sindhi language, which in its present form contains evident 
marks of all the different nations and civilizations which have 
been recorded in the history of Sind from the earliest times 
up to the present. The language of Sindhi Mahomedans is 
different from that of the Sindhi Hindus. Even among the 
Hindus of Sind, there are some who speak Hindi, vrhile others 
speak the present hybrid Sindhi. The dialect of the 
Kohistan or hilly parts of the country (Kachho) is different 
from that of the Frontier, which again differs from that of 
the sandy desert of Thar-Parker. The speech of the northern 
part of Sind (Utar; is different from that of the Southern part 
(Lar) ; and that of the Central part (Wicholo) is different 
from either, and this last is considered the standard dialect 
of the Province, and is consequently the medium of Verna- 
cular education. Then there are the mixed dialects like 
Siraiki or Sindhi mixed with Punjabi; Thareli or Sindhi 
mixed with Marwari, Kachhi and Gujarati ; and Balochki and 
Brohiki or Sindhi mixed with Pashtu and Balochi. 

Genealogically speaking, the Sindhi language belongs to 
the Indian branch of the great Aryan family, but it has been 
also profoundly influenced by languages of the Iranian branch. 

Sindhi being originally a language of the Hindus contains 
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a very large number of words derived or corrupted from 
Sanskrit, through Prakrit. A good numbpr of them, however, 
are purely original native Sindhi {deslya) words ; and the 
rest are through Arabic, Persian, Turkish and other languages.' 
It is estimated that there are in Sindhi about 12,009 
words of Sanskrit origin, 3500 pure native Sindhi, 

2500 from Arabic and 2000 from Persian and other tongues. 
But it may be said, to the credit of the Sindhi language,' 
that she has retained many more original forms than 
the sister vernaculars of India. Captain (afterwards 

Sir Richard) Burton, who is considered an authority 
on this subject, writes: “The Sindhi dialect is a language 
perfectly distinct from any spoken in India. It is spoken 
with many varieties from the Northern boundary of Kattywar 
as far north as Bhawalpur and extends from the hills to the 
West to the Desert which separates Sind from the Eastern 
portion of the Indian peninsula... Its grammatical structure 
is heterogeneous, the noun and its branches belonging to the 
Sanskrit, whereas the verb and adverb are formed, apparently, 
upon the Persian model. The dialect abounds in A.rabic 
words, which, contrary to the usual rule in India and Central 
Asia, constitute the common, not the learned. ... Pure as 
well as corrupted Sanskrit words, perfectly unintelligible to 
unlearned nations of the Indian Peninsula, are perpetually 
occurring in Sindhi.” 

Dr. Ernest Trumpp, a German scholar, and probably the 
greater authority in Sindhi, gives the following opinion, — 
“Sindhi is a pure Sanskritic language, more free from 
foreign elements than any other of the North Indian Verna- 
culars and is much more closely related to the old Prakrit 
than the Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi or Bengali of our days.” 

The name Sindhi is from the Sanskrit word Siudhu, which . 
means a great river and was applied to the Indus, called 
Mehran in ancient Sindhi. Up to the seventh century of the 
Christian era, Sind remaind under Aryan rulers, Buddhists 
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and Hindu. Then came conquerors of the Semitic race, Arabs 
and others, who continued their invasions up to the tenth 
century. Then came the Moghals who ruled up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Last of all came the English, 
The different languages of all these ruling nations are repre- 
sented in Sindhi by a large number of borrowed words and 
phrases, which appear either in the original or a more or less 
corrupted form. A few examples of such loan words may be 
of interest : — 

1. Arabic — masif, a mosque (Ar, masid) ; kurfa, a lock 
(Ar. hu1l)\ haasoiru, onion (Ar. hastl). 

2. Persian — malam, ointment (Per. marhnm) ; siigunu, 
an. omen (Per. shugun) ; kagar, paper (Per. kaghaz). 

3. Turkish — borchi, a cook (Turk, hawai'chi) ; tukmon, a 
button (Turk, dogmah ) ; khaohar, a mule (Turk, katar). 

4. Balochi — wagu, a herd of camels (Bal. hag) ; dmm 
a singer or bard (Bal. domhah ) ; cMcha, the little finger 
(Bal. ehuch). 

5. Pashtu or Afghan — dodo, a cake of bread (Push. 
dodai) ; jandu, a handmill (Push jandmh ) ; chhera, shot 
(Push, chirah). 

6. English — paltan, troops (Eng. hatfalioii ) ; gudani, a 
store-house (Eng. godoion); darjan (Eng. dozen). 

Sindhi literature has been, up to the present not very ex- 
tensive. Literature usually implies uniting. It is, however, 
not possible in the case of Sindhito know what the original 
characters were in which it Avas written. Very likely they were 
resembled the ancestors of the present Gurmukhi characters. 
The modern Hindu-Sindhi form of writing, used by Banias 
and traders, has no separate voAvel marks, and seems to be 
the descendant of the ancient Sindhi Avriting. But with the 
Arab conquest, the Arabic alphabet AA^as introduced into 
Sind and the written characters have been ever since Arabic- 
Bindhi, as distinct from the Hindu-Sindhi, mentioned above. 
Arabic and Persian languages were taught extensively in 
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Sind by Mullahs and Akhunds and so Sindhi also came to be 
written in the same characters, even though there was some 
diflftculty at first about the expression of sounds peculiar to 
Sindhi. But it was managed by inventing some fresh marks and 
by adding additional points to the Arabic and Persian letters to 
express the pure Sindhi sounds. Such was the state of the 
written language up to the rule of the Talpur Mirs or the 
Baloches. i\nd in 1853, w'hen Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) 
Frere was the Commissioner in Sind, tb.e Court of Direc- 
tors of the Hon. East India Company ordered that the Sindhi 
alphabet should be fixed on the model of Arabic and Persian 
alphabets and all the officers in the civil employ were required 
to pass an examination in colloquial Sindhi. Till then, the 
administration was carried on through interpreters and records 
w’ere kept in mongrel Persian. Soon after, vernacular schools 
Avere established by the newdy formed Educational Department, 
and subsequently, about 1805, a large number of indigenous 
vernacular schools, were also brought under the Department by 
grant-in-aid system. 

Very .soon after the llritish rule had commenced books 
began to be printed in lithograph presses, and later on Sindhi 
type was introduced, first by Dr. Trumpp and then by the 
Government and other private publishers. The first Sindhi 
books to bo printed were some religious books from old Sindhi 
poetry. Soon after this, the hails, or couplets in ilohra form 
modelled on the old Hindi metre, of Sayed Abdul Karim of 
Bulri, were published at Bombay. 

At first Sindhi poetry consisted of dohras or couplets in 
the bkasa or the ordinary poetry in imitation of those by the 
Hindu poet-saints Guru Nanak, Tulsidas, Surda.s, Kabir and 
Farid. It w^as this bhasa poetry that suggested the dohras 
of Shah Abdul Karim and later the bails and toais of Shah 
Abdul Latif. Ancient Sindhi poetry was a rude type of ballad 
poetry and the subject-matter was mainly the wars and loves 
of heroes, miracles of saints and prophets, or some religious 
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teaching. Such was the poetry of Mokhdutns Abul Hasan, and 
Muhammed Hashim^of Tatta, Abdurraiiim of Giror, Shah 
Inayet Sufi and some others. This old dohra type of poetry 
continued up to the beginning of the l7th century. Thdh 
slowly came poetry arranged in longer stanzas, but still in the 
same old method, in which there was no regularity of feet or 
syllables or accents, but only a rough rhyming and a sort of 
ballad rhythm, as may be seen in the Hayaiiul Arfin of 
Makhdum Abdussamad Naorangpoto. 

These were follow'ed about the end of 18th century by 
the Itisalo or the poetical w'orks of Shah Abdullaiif of Bhit. 
These were written in the old Sindhi ballad metre. The 
Shah gained full recognition as a great genius and his poetry 
has ever since been regarded as the model by the subsequent 
poets. His llisaln has taken a strong hold on the people of 
Sind of all classes and religions. He is a Sufi, a mystic 
poet-saint and his spiritual teachings are given in love songs 
and old love stories, in bails and toais, which have an interest 
all their own. Shah Abdullatif Bhitai may l)e considered 
the father of modern Sindhi poetry. He is the most promi- 
nent classical poet of Sind. His poetry has become entwined 
round the very life of the Sindhi. 

“The poet is,” says Thomas Carlyle, “a heroic figure 
belonging to all ages. Let nature send a hero-soul ; in no 
age is it other than possible that he may be shaped a poet.” 
This compliment is meant not for every one who takes up 
pen and ink and puts down some couplets or stanzas on paper, 
as many have done, and are still doing in Sind and elsewhere. 
But the words are only applicable to that wonderful indivi- 
dual, who seems to have sometimes among the villagers 
toiling in fields for their scanty earning and sometimes 
among the gipsies loitering through hills and valleys ; now 
among the soldiers fighting for their fatherland, now among 
the learned doctors preaching sermons to congregations of 
the faithful and again among the merry band of love-stricken, 
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giddy-brained sensualists, — in fact, among all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, observing deeply the* different phases of 
human nature and of the human mind, chanting as he flits 
from one type to the other those sweet strains that thrill 
the hearts of hearers. This individual — this original world- 
observing, “ myriad-minded ” individual — is the true poet. 
He thinks musically, be speaks musically, he acts musically; 
Nay his very silence is musical. The ancients were not far 
wrong when they made no difference between the poet and 
the prophet. Carlyle remarks, “ Fundamentally, indeed they 
(the poet and the prophet) are still the same, in this most 
important respect especially, that they have penetrated 
both of them into the sacred mystery of the Universe ; what 

Goethe calls ‘ the open secret * that divine mystery, which 

lies everywhere in all beings, ‘ the Divine idea of the world, 
that which lies at the bottom of appearance’, as Fichte styles 
it ; of which all appearance, from the starry sky to the grass 
of the field, but especially the appearance of man and his 
work, is but the vesture, the embodiment, that renders it 
visible,” This is exactly what the idea of the real Oriental 
Sufi, 

Such a Sufi was Shah Abdul latif Bliitai, who was a 
descendant of the Prophet of Islam, and himself in every 
way a true saint worthy of his descent. He is full of intense 
transcendentalism and sacred glory. If he cannot be deified, 
he might certainly be canonized. A spiritual guide while 
living, a poet-saint, w'hen dead, he still reigns over the 
hearts of millions through his grave, musical and mysterious 
strains. 

Shah Abdullatif Bhitai used the old style of metre but 
introduced songs at the end of each section or sub-section of his 
lliaalo. He was followed by some other Sufi poets, the most 
prominent of whom was Sachal Fakir of Daraz in the Khair- 
pur State. He lived in the reign of the last Talpur rulers of 
Sind. He wrote poetry in Siraiki and in Persian as well, and 
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his Sindhi poetry mostly consists of dohras and kafis which 
are sung to this day like those of the Shah. He too was 
a Sufi and saint-poet and had many disciples, some of whom 
too were fairly good poets. Among these latter two may be 
particularly mentioned : Yusuf Fakir and Robit Fakir, as 
their poetry was somewhat different from that of others. 
They wrote Uokns in the Hindi hhtXqa, which were very 
much valued by Hindus, many of whom became their 
disciples. About the same time some Hindu poets also 
appeared and wrote Sufic poetry in the ballad metre, 
but in the Hindu style. These were Lalu Bhagat, Sami 
Menghraj and his disciple Bhai Chainrai, whose slokas are 
well-known. 

This kind of old poetry continued up to the end of the 
18th century when Mir Karamali Khan Talpur, out of his 
friendship for the Shah of Persia, brought a number of 
Persian scholars and poets to Sind and Persian became the 
language of fashion in Sind. Sindhi poetry now took a 
different turn and* attempts were made to compose Sindhi 
poetry after Persian models and in Persian metres. Sabetali 
Shah, who was successful in this new kind of poetry began to 
write religious poems, or mamsias (elegies) in Sindhi. He 
also wrote kasidas and other varieties of verse on the Persian 
model. Not only Persian metres were used, but many Persian 
phrases, figures of speech and idioms were also introduced, 
which made the poetry much more varied and interesting. 
Ever since then, this kind of Persian-Sindhi poetry has been 
in vogue and many have imitated Sabetali Shah. 

Khalifah Gill Muhammad of Hala wrote a whole devan 
of ghazaU, like those of Hafiz, in different Persian metres in 
Sindhi, but has tried to bring in many pure Sindhi words, 
just as Shah Abdullatif had done in his Biealo. He was 
followed by many other writers and they also wrote divans 
like him, such as the Divan Kasim, Divan Fazul and 
Divan Sangi, 
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During all this time no prose of any importance appeared. 
It was only after the establishment in ,Sind of the British 
Government, that original prose works began to be written in 
Sindhi ; though these were in the beginning only meant for 
boys learning in the newly opened vernacular schools. Some 
of these were translations from English and Urdu works. 
The writers were mostly some of the Educational ofB.cers, 
ohiefly Diwan Udhoram Thanwardas, Diwan Kauramal and 
Divvan Kewalram. As education progressed and educational 
institutions increased in numbers numerous books were written 
on different subjects, for use in these schools. 

But lately many novels and other works of light litera- 
ture have appeared, and as the number of private printing 
presses has increased in every big city, a large number 
of works both in prose and in poetry are published every 
year. 

The main difference between the present style and the old 
lies is one important point. The older works were written by 
Hindus in a language that was understandable by both the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans of Sind. Such was the language 
used by the Hindu authors mentioned above. But at present 
most of the Hindu writers (and these form the majority) show 
a general tendency to use pure Sanskrit words and phrases 
and to write on subjects of exclusively Hindu interests. 
Naturally therefore, the Mahomedans seldom read them. 
This has been the case even with the Educational Readers and 
other books. So great had this divergence grown that as a 
result of the resolutions of the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference objecting to these books, the Government bad 
I’ecently to order a revision of these books by a mixed com- 
mittee of Hindus and Mahomedans and they are still going on 
with their work. 

In conclusion, I shall quote a passage from the Sind 
Gazetteer written by Mr. E. H. Aitkin. I should, however, 
be excused for quoting it even though my own name is 

18 
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mentioned in it and I cannot omit it.' Speaking about the 
present state of litftrature in Sind, he says — “ The education 
of the country by British methods, has called forth a plentiful 
crop of literature of a different order. School-books and 
translations or adaptations of English works, of course, 
predominate, but some useful work has also been done in 
dressing in a Sindhi garb samples of good things from 
Sanskrit and Persian literature. Mirza Kalichbeg Eredunbeg 
has been especially fertile in these departments and has also 
produced a large number of original works, while he has laid 
those who do not know Sindhi under obligation by a translation 
into English, of the Chachnamah and a history of Sind, which 
is a translation of selections from the Tarikh Mmumi and the 
TuhfatulHram. The new education has also brought Hindus 
into the field, among whom Mr. Hayaram Gidumal, Mr. Lilaram 
Watanmal, Mr. Kauramal Chandanavi and many others have 
given their countrymen both translations ana original com- 
positions. To pass on to more ephemeral litei’ature, there are 
now many newspapers in Sind, both English and Vernacular, 
some old and well established and some of mushroom growth.’* 


‘ The modesty of the writer of this article has prevented further mention of hin own 
groat share in the revival of Sindhi literatnie in modern times, lie has been (iis all my 
Sindhi friends inform me) the greatest. Sindhi writer of the present age and has done 
more than any other Sindhi living to revive the literature of his mother-tongue. — I. J. 8. T, 
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The monastic system is the central institution in Bud- 
dhism, and in all countries where Buddhism is still a living 
religion, the monk is held in peculiar veneration by the lay 
people, however critical they may have been in these modern 
days. The number of Bhikkhus in Ceylon may be put down 
roughly at about 7,000, out of a Buddhist population of about 
22,000,000, but the spiritual influence exercised by the former 
on the lay people is immeasurable, and when we remember 
that Buddhists form not less than three fifths of the entire 
population of the island, the high and honourable position 
occupied by these monks can be easily imagined. 

The order of monks most influential in Ceylon to-day is 
of Siamese origin, and of comparatively recent introduction 
dating only from A.B. 1752 ; but Ceylon has never been, 
without its monastic system for any considerable period since 
the introduction of Buddhism over twenty-two centuries ago. 
The Ceylonese monastic system has had a chequered career 
which I propose to describe as briefly, as possible before 
coming to the subject more relevant to my purpose. 

As is well-known, Ceylon was colonised 236 years before 
her conversion to Buddhism, by Vijaya, the Bengal Prince, 
and his followers, who arrived at the island the very year 
in which Buddha attained Nirvana. Vijaya was not a 
Buddhist but a follower of the religion which we now call 
Hinduism. When Prince Vijaya and his seven hundred 
followers settled in Ceylon, they sent to the king of Madhura, 
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in the Pa^idu kingdom in south India, for wives. That king 
not only gave his own daughter in marriage to Prince Vijaya, 
but sent other bribes for his followers, having due regard for 
their I’espective caste and rank. He further sent over a large 
number of families belonging to eighteen dilferent castes, 
artisans, horse-keepers, elephant-keepers and such others as 
might be required for the growth of a newly planted colony. 
The population of the island thus increased within a short 
time. A large part of the island was brought under culti- 
vation. Later migrations from both southern, and northern 
India were so rapid that within 2r)0 years, from the time of 
Prince Yijaya, at the accession of “ Hevanampiya ” Tissa, who 
was a contemporary of Asoka, we find almost all parts of 
Ceylon except a small area in Malaya, the billy region in the 
centre, thoroughly populated by this new race. 

It is thus to be noted that Ceylon was peopled by emi- 
grants from India, and that therefore its civilisation was 
purely Indian in character. Intermarriages between Ceylonese 
and 1 ndians were frequent ; and even a hundred years ago 
princes and nobles of Ceylon were proud to have marital 
connexion with Indian families : and Indians, on their side, 
also, never hesitated to give their daughters in marriage to 
them. 

In proud recognition of their Indiaii origin, the people 
changed the very name of their island from Lankfi to Simbala, 
showing their connexion with king Simhabahu of Siiiihapura 
in Bengal, father of Prince Vijaya. And when some 236 years 
later they changed their religion, they did so out of their 
love for the old country. Their new religion. Buddhism, was 
the most flourishing religion of India at this period ; and 
the Sinhalese became Buddhist without much hesitation only 
because they felt that it was the sovereign of their mother 
country who wanted them to be Buddhists, inasmuch as the 
son and the daughter of their sovereign had themselves come 
and preached and converted them to Buddhism. The new 
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religion and the new name they adopted strengthened rather 
than loosened their tie with India, and it is quite possible to 
conceive that if the Sinhalese had iiot become Buddhists, 
they might have lost, among other benefits, the intimate 
relation they had so long had Avith that country. Buddhism 
was inti’oduced into Ceylon 236 years after its colonisation by 
Vijaya. Asoka the Great, Emperor of India, was a friend of 
“ Devanampiya ” Tissa, king of Ceylon, and the former sent 
him, as the best present that he could give his friend, this 
great religion, through his son, Mahinda, who had become a 
Bhikkhu himself. Indeed, Ceylon gained much by accepting 
the new gospel. The “ Golden Lanka ” of which we read in 
the pages of history owed much of her brilliance and lustre 
to the high moral doctrine of Buddha which made the people 
good in every respect. All the literary wealth that the 
Sinhalese possess, all the historic buildings that attract 
thousands of pilgrims, are some of the tangible gifts they 
obtained by becoming Buddhists, The spiritual gain was still 
higher and they have been enjoying it still for more than tuo 
thousand years. 

It is not claiming too much for Buddhist Bhikkhus to 
say that all this benefit accrued from them. The monastic 
system arose immediately on the introduction of Buddhism, 
and the first monastery in Ceylon was the Nivatta Cetiya in 
Anuradhapura which was built by King Ti.ssa for the royal 
missionary, Mahinda, and his companions in 230 B. E. (i e., 
308 B. C.) and its magnificent ruins are still visible. In a 
short time, the Sinhalese began to enter the order and 
numerous monasteries sprang up. We read in history that 
our kings spent a great portion of their wealth in building 
monasteries, the ruins of Avhich we still see scattered all over 
the country. In the north at Anuradhapura and its suburbs 
alone there are still visible the ruins of innumerable monas* 
teries, of which Nivatta Citiya, Burasankara Vihara, Abhaya- 
giri Vihara, Jetavana Vihara, Lankarama Vihara, Isurumuni 
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Vihara, Vessagiri Vihara, Cetiyagiri Vihara (now called 
Mihintale) and Lohapasada are noteworthy. It was in the 
Ganthsikara Parivena of Durasaukara Vihara that the famous 
Buddhaghosa Thera wrote his Atthahathm (commentaries). 
Some of these were very vast in size. Ea-Hian, the well- 
known Chinese pilgrim, who visited Ceylon about the begin- 
ning of the 5th century x\.D. found in some monasteries 
at Anur^hapura two or three thousands Bikkhus. The 
Lohapiisada mentioned above was built by king “ Duttha ” 
Gamani Abhaya (B. C. 101-137). It was a building of nine 
stories having one thousand rooms. It was furnished With 
costly furniture and decorated with jewels. Ea-Hian who 
saw it personally, speaks very highly of its grandeur and 
beauty. It is said that the king spent about 300,000,000 
gold coins over the building. Some 1600 stone pillars wliich 
once supported the building are all that stand to-day as sad 
memorials of its vanished glory. The next great builder of 
was Parakrarnabahu the Great (1164-1197) of Polon- 
naruwa (formerly called Pulatthipura). His capital was full 
of monasteries. Among them the Satmahalpahaya, Jetavan- 
arama, and Thuparama are the most celebrated. Parakrama- 
bahu built oiharas in his city naming them after those in 
which Buddha himself had lived. In his time there were 
many learned Bhikkhus of whom Kassapa Mahathera of 
Udumbaragiri Vihara and Sariputta Thera were the most 
famous. Kassapa Mahathera was the teacher of almost all 
the learned Bhikkhus of the island, and Sariputta Thera was 
a great author. His (sub-commentaries) on Samanta- 

pasadika and on jManorathapura^I show how great a scholar 
he was. His knowledge of Sanskrit is shown in his great 
work on Candragomin’s Grammar. It should be noted here 
that the monastic system founded by Mahinda Thera did not 
continue up to the time of Parakramabahu the Great. By 
the time of king Maha Vijayabahu (A. 1). 1 Of 5- 11 20) the 
older system had degenerated and that pious king brought 
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Bhikkhus from Ramanna Desa in Burma, and established a 
new “rule ’’ which was in existence at » the time of Parftkra- 
mabahn the Great. This new system, however, was not 
very different from the old one, because in Burma as in 
Ceylon, the monks were theriya (i. e,, belonging to the 
Theravada School of monks). Within a hundred and 
fifty years of its introduction it also began to show signs of 
corruption, and king Parakramabahu IT (A.D. 1250-1285) sent 
for Bhikkhus to the Chola kingdom and reformed the system. 
But this reformed scheme, too, did not have a longer career 
than three hundred years, llajasimha I (A. D. 1581-1592) 
was greatly inimical to Bhikkhus as they had not approved of 
his patricide. He massacred them, and destroyed books, 
libraries and everything belonging to Buddhism. This cruel 
king’s wrath did not fall only upon the religion. Even arts 
and sciences did not escape his destructive hand. Thus, this 
cruel king destroyed all that the Sinhalese had accumulated 
as their treasure for over eighteen centuries — their religion, 
sciences, literature, philosophy, and arts. Darkness came over 
the land such as it had never experienced before. The appear- 
ance of the Portuguese in the island about tliis time w’as another 
calamity. It made difficult to repair what had been lost. 
The Sinhalese had to fight a long time w’ith these new invaders 
to maintain their rights in their native land, and this fighting 
was remai’kably bloody and cruel. However, some time 
after, a national hero appeared wdio established peace and 
order in the country to a great extent. This was Rajasiihha 
II (A. D. 1634-1684). He defeated the Portuguese and 
brought about peace that lasted for a long time even after his 
death. His son, Vimaladharmasurya (A. D. 1684-1706), was 
a very good monarch. He loved peace, and lived amicably 
with the Dutch who had followed in the wake of the 
Portuguese and were then in possession of the maritime 
districts of the island. This king with tlie intention of 
re-establishing Buddhism brought Bhikkhus from the 
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Rakkhanga Desa (Arakan) and ordained about 33 Sinhalese 
Bhikkhus. But this knonastie system did not la- 1 longer than 
one generation. 

Then, in the time of Kirti Sri Rajasimha (A.D. 1747-1780), 
a very pious sage known as Vclivita Pindapatika Saranankara 
urged the king to get Bhikkhus from Siam and to establish 
monastaries in Ceylon. This king sent ambassadors to the 
king of Siam and brought over Bhikkhus from that country 
in A. D. 1752, and established Buddhism and monasteries once 
again. Kirti Sri Rajasimha with the advice of the most pious 
Thera, Saranankara, did every thing for the improvement and 
upkeep of the monasteries. This monastic system of Siamese 
origin is the one prevailing in Ceylon at the present day. 

Other .sects existing to-day are of minor importance. Of 
about /,000 Bhikkhus living in Ceylon nearly two-thirds 
belong to the Siamese sect, the remaining one-third being 
divided between the Amarapura sect residing chiefly in the 
western maritime districts, and the llamanna sect recently 
introduced from llamanna Desa in Burma. The Amarapura 
sect was founded as a protest against the law passed by king 
Kirti Sri Rajasimha, prohibiting the admission of all low 
caste men (lower than Vnisyas) into the monastic order he 
had introduced from Siam, A long effort was made by the 
people belonging to these castes to get the law abolished, but 
it failed, and they sent some of their men to Burma for 
ordination, and when they returned, the Amarapura sect was 
established (A. 1). 1801). 

The Ramanna sect came into existence about 70 years 
ago, and is, like the foinner, of Burmese origin, and mainly 
confined to the western maritime tracts, though both, however, 
are now making some progress in the inland districts. These 
two sects.differ from the Siamese oAly as regards the admission 
of lower castes into the monastic order. In all other essentials 
they agree. The life of a Bhikkhu in Ceylon is guided by 
the laws laid down in the Ancient Scripture and is of an 
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invariable character, irrespective of the sect to which he 
belongs. And it is the daily life of a Buddhist Bhikkhu in 
Ceylon to-day that I propose to describe in this paper ; but 
some thing must be said about the managemeiit of temples 
and their property before I come to it. 

When the minister of Sri Vikramarajasuhha, the last 
king of Ceylon deposed him and handed over the country to 
the British in A. I). 1815, one of the twelve conditions on 
which the transfer was made, w'^as that the )»ew rulers should 
protect the religion of the chiefs and of tin* pe<jple of the 
Kandyan kingdom. “ I’he religion of Boodhoo, professed by 
the chiefs and inhabitants of these provinces, is declared 
inviolable; and its rights, ministers and places of worship, 
are to be maintained and protected ” : this pledge willingly 
given by the British at that time has ever since been 
faithfully kept by them. For several years the religious 
institutions were directly controlled by them. They appointed 
the Chief High Priest and his subordinates and also officers to 
look after the management of the temporalities. The actual 
disbursement of money was left in the hands of the officers 
appointed ; a kind of non- interfering supervision was all that 
was exercised by the Government. In 1847 the Government 
ceased to have direct control over the appoinment of High Priests 
and other affairs, and lianded over all such rights to the Chief 
High Priest of Kandy and to the Kandyan Chiefs. But this 
does not mean that Government have ceased to take all 
interest in tlie management of the temples. Only about six- 
teen years ago a law was passfxl for the protection of temple- 
lands and district committees were formed. And in 1920 the 
Government, finding that some^of these committees were not 
working well, appointed a Commissioner at the head of the 
committees. The two Burmese sects cannot claim, according 
to the Kandyan convention of 1815, that paternal supervision 
by the Government which is enjoyed by the Siamese 
sect. 
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The affairs of the Siamese sect, specially regarding 
property belonging tp the temples, are guided by the Laws of 
the Scripture, and by the regulations passed by the Sinhalese 
kings and also by the customary law that has come down 
from very early times. All the ancient temples in the island 
belong to the Siamese sect, as it is the one established and 
maintained by the kings of the land. The Burmese sects, 
established as they were by private individuals, have no claim to 
any of them. Even such temples as Kalyani Vihara, Totagamu 
Vihara, Tissamabarama, etc., which in the days of the 
Sinhalese kings were in what was then called “ the British 
Territory,” where the Amarapura sect had its seat, were in the 
possession of the Bhikkhus of the Siamese sect even when their 
king was fighting with the British. The monks who lived in 
the temples which wei*e in “ the British Territory,” were, no 
doubt, British subjects politically speaking, but they owed 
allegiance to the MaJia Nayaka Thera (the Chief High Priest) 
of Kandy, who was appointed by the Sinhalese king. But the 
British rulers never interfered with these monks and never 
thought of giving those temples to the Bhikkhus of the 
xYmarapura sect, who were their subjects and who owed no 
such suspicious allegiance. The Amarapura and llamanna 
sects owed only such temples as were built and offered to them 
by their own followers. Some of the temples which belong to 
the Siamese sect are very rich, having an annual income of 
Bupees 50,000 to 1,00,000. Though the Bhikkhus are the 
absolute owners of this property they cannot undertake 
management as they are strictly prohibited to do so by the 
Laws of the Vimya. Therefore, in the days of the Sinhalese 
kings, the king himself acted as the head manager of these 
temporalities. He appointed officers to collect the revenue 
and to spend them for the comfort of the Bhikkhus and for 
the upkeep of the temples. A great chief of his realm was 
appointed under the title of Diyamdana Nilame to look 
after the Great Tooth Belie Temple at Kandy on behalf of 
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the king and to manage the property belonging to that temple. 
Bevalayaa, which are really Hindu temples, held sacred by 
the Buddhists, were placed under chie*fs who were called 
Bimiayaka Nilames. To manage small estates officers 
known as Vidmies Avere appointed. 

The Diyavadana Nilame and the Bimiayalco. Nilames were 
invested with much power ; they had only to obey the king 
and the High Priest. They could appoint all the assistants 
and the menial officers and had the right to punish them if 
they did any wrong. These offices were not heriditary but 
they were always given to those who belonged to the chiefs’ 
families. The Vidanes were generally selected from the 
families of the gentlefolk, but any body avIio was able to 
perform the duties was selected irrespective ol' caste. The 
chiefs of Kandy are all high caste, being of Ksatriya 
origin. There are also some who are of Brahmanic origin. 

None of these ofiicors were paid, but they were given lands 
to enjoy (sometimes even without any tax) for the services 
they rendered. The king never imposed any tax on the 
temple property. A special officer called Sanyakkara Maha, 
Jjekama was appointed to look after the comforts of the 
BhikkhUs of the Royal Temples at Kandy. He was also the 
minister-in-charge of the religious affairs in the country. 
The landed property always increased by the offerings that 
kings made from time to time, and some temples had 60,000 
to 60,000 acres and some even 80,000. But the “Waste Land 
Ordinations” recently passed by the Government were applied 
to these lands and a greater portion of them was declared to 
be Crown Lands. 

The king of the country appointed the Maha Nayaka 
Thera (the Chief High Priest), the Ananayaka Thera (the 
Assistant Chief High Priest), and the Nayaka Therae (the 
High Priests). 

The Malta Nayaka Thera was the head of the Bhikkhus 
and had absolute control over them. His consent was 
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necessary for ordaining a new Bhikkbu, and he could punish 
any Bhikkhu by djisrobing him. All cases which were very 
impfjrlant were heard and decided by him, and the king 
generally took his consent before making any regulation 
regarding religion. He had free entrance to the king’s 
palace and therefore was the chief instrument of the people 
in laying Ijefore the king their grievances. The Malm Nayaka 
Thet'a was second to none in the island so far as matters of 
religion or of Bhikkhus were concerned, and his voice in such 
matters was superior to’ the king’s. 

The Anunayaka Thera was the personal assistant of the 
Malm Nayaka and generally the successor. 

The Nayaka Theras were the heads of the provinces or 
districts or sometimes of the temples which Avere very 
important. 

The Maha Nayaka Thera had a council of which all the 
Bhikkhus of the royal temple at Kandy were members. 
But this council was 'only a consulting body. All the 
Bhikkhus in the island had to take their ordination in the 
Royal Temple at Kandy, whore the monks who had come from 
Siam had first ordained the Sinhalese Bhikkhus. 

ft should he noted here that King Kirti Sri Rajasimha 
who reformed Buddhism through the Siamese monks, 
established two Viharas in Kandy, his capital, and arranged 
for ordination in both the places. Both are existing to-day. 

Sometimes the king would appoint a t'Samghara}a Thera 
(the king of the Sangha or the Bhikkhus) with kingly power 
in matter of religion, hut we find mention of only a few of 
them in our history. The last Snhgharaja Thet'a was the 
above-mentioned Saranankara Maha Thera who lived in the 
time of Kirti Sri Rajasimha. 

The changes that took place under the British rule were 
that the rulers ceased to appoint the High Priests and the 
managing chiefs of the temples; the rights and control of the 
religion so long exercised by the Government were vested in 
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the Chief High Priest of Kandy and on the Kandyan Chiefs, 
The Chief High Priest was to he eleqted by the council of 
Bhikkhus of the Royal Temple at Kendy and by the Kandyan 
Chiefs, the Annnaifaka Theras and the Naynka Therm were 
to lie appointed by the Chief High Priest in council ; the 
number of the members of this council was reduced to twenty 
and they were to be selected by the Chief Higli Priest from 
among the Bhikkhus of the Royal Temple at Kandy. The 
high priests for great temples, again, are to be appointed by 
the Chief High Priest in council, and sometimes, as in the case of 
the High Priest of the Adam’s Peak, with the consent of 
the Bhikkhus of the province in which the temple stood, and 
also in consultation with Government. The Diymuidana 
Nilmm of the Tooth Relic T’emple, and the ISasnayaka Nilames 
of demtlapm are now to be elected by the Kandyan Chiefs and 
by the two Chief High Priests of the Royal Temples at Kandy. 
The Vidanes are to be appointed by the High Priest in Charge 
of the temple. The elections thus made are recognised by 
Government, and in some ca.ses the Government Agent hands 
over the Documents to the persons thus elected. 

The persons in charge of the 'Pooth Relic 'I’emple are the 
two Chief High Pri(}sts and the .Diyarodana Nila/mes. And 
the devdlaym are in charge of the Bmnoyaka Nilmties duly 
selected. These persons were, for a long time, responsible to 
none and the management of temple property was far from 
being efficient and above suspicion. A law was, howevei’, 
recently passed for the protection of temple lands and district 
committees were formed to w'-hich all the above officers are 
now responsible. 

These committees are again made responsible to an officer 
recently appointed under the title of ‘ the Commissioner of the 
Buddhist Temporalities 

It is to be noted here that among all the district committees* 
the one in Kandy is the most important as it has under its 
control the richest temples and JDevdlayas in the island. - 
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Now that an account of the growth of monasteries has 
been given, it will be not without interest to enquire what the 
monastery-life is like* This can be best done by following|the 
life of a particular Bhikkhu in a particular temple and I 
should like to give a short description of my own life and * my 
own experiences. 

My Pahhajjdcariya (the preceptor who admits pupils 
into the order), just three months after he had admitted 
me as a Samanera (novice), sent me to my TJddesdcariya, 
or the teacher who teaches Buddhism and other necessary 
things. This latter was a Nayaka Thera, a high priest in the 
Colombo district. He was also my Upajjhaya (Sanskrit 
UpSdhyaya, one who trains the pupils in good manners and 
etiquette and corrects all weak points in the character of the 
pupil). 

I was then only eleven years old and I lived under him 
a little more than four years, after which period I was sent up 
to the Vidyodaya College, Colombo. A description of my life 
under the Thera will, I think, give the reader some idea of what 
the present monastery life in Ceylon is like. When I went 
to him, there were under him some other novices who had 
been sent to him by their respective Gtmis for their training. 
Two of them were pupils of the Chief High Priest of Ceylon. 

We all were to follow the rules of the Dinaeariya strictly. 
This small book is written both in Pali and in Sinhalese. 
As a custom, THnac^riya, Sekhiya, Samanera Sikkha, Satara 
Karmtahan, Pilikul Bhavana, Pasvikum and PaHUa Snttas 
are to be got by heart before one can be admitted to 
the noviciate. Among these, Dinacariya is a book in 
which a day’s duties of a novice are given. Sekhiya is 
a book in which are the rules of etiquette to be observed 
in general behaviour and when one is in a dining hall 
or out in a village. Samanera Sikkha or Merana Sika 
contains all high moral laws that are to be observed by a 
novice. Satara Bamatahan (or Caitari Banimatihanani) is a 
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collection of verses which one has to repeat morning and 
evening. They deal with Buddhdmmati, contemplation of 
the Buddha ; Mettd, universal love ; Aauhhabhiwana, invali- 
dity of our body; Mamnassati, contemplation of death. 
Pilikul Bhavand is a booklet treating of the composition of 
the body and seeking to prove the worthlessness of the body 
viewed from a spiritual standpoint. Pasviknm {Pnccavek- 
khana') are the formulae that we should repeat when we i)ut 
on a cloth, or take food, or medicine or lie down on a bed, or 
sit on a seat. The purport of these formulae is that we use 
all these things not for luxury but for the maintenance of our 
body only in order to keep it tit to perform holy duties. 
Parittas are such antrus. as are to be repeated as pi’otective 
formulae. 

When we are a little more advanced we are to get by 
heart the Dhamo apadij,, Satipnithanaautla and other similar 
verses as moral and spiritual lessons. As a custom no illiterate 
person is admitted to the order of the novice. If such a person 
be willing to become a Sdrrtanera, he must be, first of all, 
taught to read and write and then made to get by heart the 
verses and fofmulae mentioned above. It is only then that 
he is fit to i)e admitted as a Sdmanera. First of all my 
IJddeadcariya asked m(? to get by heart a booklet containing 
Pali declension and conjugation and when 1 finished it I was 
givdn the Bdldoatdra, an elementary Grammar in Pali, to get 
by heart also. After I had done a part of it the Pali 
Nighandit (Pali lexicon in 1 203 verses) was given, and some 
time after the Dhdtmnanjusd, the book dealing with roots of 
Pali words in verse. In the mean time the commentary on 
Dh'immapada was taught as part of a course in the language 
and when I finished about a half of it the Anguttara Nikdya 
was begun By this time Bdldmtdra was fully learnt by 
rote and I began learning its meaning. The usual way of 
teaching Bdldvaldra is to teach only the meaning of tho 
vrittia first and then the meaning of the aulraa, and in the 
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third time to show tlie formation of the terms on a black-board 
and last of all to make a critical study. In reading the book 
critically we have to read different tikas, ganthipadas and 
translations. We are also taught to write a good hand and 
recite verses and prose with proper intonation. 

Our education was, as can be seen, so far elementary and 
merely a preliminary to higher studies. 

An account of our early life will, I hope, prove more 
interesting. AV e were to get up at four o’clock in the morning ; 
if we failed to do so, the Upajjhuifa Avould awake us. We 
were to sleep on mats spread on the ground ; our bedding 
consisted of a single sheet and a pillow. We could not use 
chairs or tables whieli are for the exclusive use of the elderly 
Bhikkhus. We had to keep our bed clothes neat and clean 
and had to wash them ourselves. As soon as we got up in 
the morning, wo had to got hot and cold water ready for the 
Guru and other elderly Bhikkhus. In cleansing our teeth 
we were not allowed to use charcoal but had to use roots of 
plants like the Karanja cut into pieces about four inches in 
length. One end of it is pointed and the other is shaped like 
a brush. This is called dantakathci. Morning duties over, 
we sat together and recited mtrakunivtahan and Atita. 
Faroikum , and one sutra from the parittm. Then we began 
reciting from memory what we had learnt by heart — usually 
passages from Jidlavatara or some other book. When it was 
dawn, some of us went to the vlhara, where some swept the 
inner apartment, some threw away faded flowers and made all 
the court-yard clean. Some of them went to pluck flowers 
to offer to the Buddha. Some of us swept and cleaned the 
residential quarters and prepared seats for the elderly 
Bbikklius to sit on. Elderly Bhikkhus including the Upajjhdya 
were not idle all this time, they too, swept some court-yards 
along with us. When this was finished and the bell was 
rung, the elderly Bhikkhus and ourselves went to the oiham 
(i.e., the shrine room) and worshipped the Buddha by offering 
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flovrers. All of us then came back to the temple or the 
residential quarters and there, after the U^ajjhaya had taken 
his seat, we all bowed down before him and asked his pardon 
for all the wrongs that we might have committed consciously 
or unconsciously. He readily pardoned us and asked for our 
pardon in return for any wrong he might have done even un- 
intentionally. In doing this the elderly Bhikkhus took the lead 
and then the novices followed. Then all the Bhikkhus and 
Samaneris bowed down to their elders and asked their pardon. 
In Buddhist monasteries elders are entitled to receive the 
respectful salutations of the younger ones. And those that are 
younger receive only the love and kindness from the elders. In 
saluting elders and in asking their pardon a special formula 
is to be used. Salutation over, when the bell was rung again 
we went to the dining hall {dhanasala or bhojanmala) where 
some light refreshments such as ySgu (rice gruel) would be 
ready. This refreshment was sometimes prepared by the 
Kappiyakarakag ' ; sometimes it was brought by the Daya- 
kas of the surrounding villages. Sometimes, again the 
villagers brought us confectionery but generally we took 
very light things in the morning, or took nothing at all. 
To take ya^u or rice gruel in the morning in monasteries is 
so well known a custom in Ceylon that ** to take yagu ” in 
common talk means to live in a monastery. 

We then went to the Vpajjhaya one by one with our 
books and recited before him with hands folded what we had 
got by heart on the previous day. If he found that we had 
learnt our lessons well he would give us a new lesson ; if 
not, he would ask us to prepare the old lesson thoroughly and 
come next day. We would then go to secluded places and 


^ Kappiyaharakas are those laj boys who lire in monasteries, study and serre the 
Bhikkhus. Generally, any layman, young or old, who lives in a monastery and serves 
the Bhikkhus is called the Kappiyakaraka, As the Bhikkhus or even the 8amanera$ are 
not allowed to do certain duties the assistance of the Kappiyakarakaa is very much needed. 
They also help SamanaroB in their work. 
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occupy ourselves with our tasks till it was time to go on 
begging. Then we came back to the temple, and washed our 
bowls and those of our elderly Bbikkhus and then dressing 
up well we all went to the village to beg our food. We 
generally went in different directions' and the very young 
among us were accompanied by a Kappiyakaraka or a boy- 
attendant. 

We returned from the village after about an hour and 
placed our begging bowls in proper places. And then we 
hung out our robes and those of our elderly Bbikkhus in the sun 
for they were wet with perspiration, and after they were aried 
and dry we folded them up and placed them in proper places. 
Some of us then went to the dining room to make everything 
ready and some went to bathe. Before 1 1 o’clock a bell 
was rung and we all gathered in the dining hall and sat on 
mats with our begging bowls on our laps and began partak- 
ing of our food. Before this we set apart a portion of our 
food to offer to Buddha and the TJpajjhaya and other elderly 
Bbikkhus. And just before we began eating we exchanged 
with one another what we had separately got — curries, 
sweetmeats and any other delicacies there might be. In the 
dining hall the Upajjhaya and other elderly Bbikkhus sat 
together on the same mat, and we, novices, sat together on 
a separate one. Sometimes we got invitations from the 
village and on such days we did not go a-begging. Before 
taking meals we have to repeat some formulae which have 
the meaning that we do not take the meal to make our 
bodies beautiful and fat, nor is it our intention to lead a 
happy and jolly life, our object is only to sustain this body 
so that we could perform our holy duties. While taking 
meals we had to observe several rules. We could not make 
any noise by the smacking of lips, or speak while food was 
in the' mouth. We were not to stuff in big morsels, or lick 
either the finger or the lips, or speak loudly, or ask 
for anything which was not offered to us. We were, further, 
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not to look about while eating, nor expect to have any tasty 
thing served to us twice, nor look at dt^hers’ bowls with a 
jealous eye. Neither were we to put all the fingers into 
the raouthi nor put out the tongue to receive the morsels, 
nor touch the water cup with the dirty hand. We had 
to finish our meals before mid-day as Vikala Bhojana, or 
taking food after mid-day is strictly prohibited. We then 
washed our own bowls and those of the TJpajjhaya and the 
other elderly Bhikkiius and cleansed these by scouring and 
laying them out to dry in the sun. Next we swept and 
cleansed the dining hall. The elderly Bhikkhus then went 
to take rest white we went to secluded places to practise hand- 
writing. After about an hour, when we found the Upajjhaya 
had come out from his rest, we all went with our books to 
study. Some of us went to the Upajjhaya, others to other 
elderly Bhikkhus as had been previously arranged. We read 
two or three hours and if there was still time left, we again 
went to our secluded places to study or get by heart our 
lessons. This we would continue till evening when we would 
again sweep the temple and the court-yards. After this was 
finished all of us went to bathe. After bath we first 
lit the lamps of the shrine room {vihara) and also of the 
residential quarters of the 'I’emple. In the vihara we spent 
some time in worshipping the Buddha and repeating Patitta 
etc. And then, again bowing down to the Guru and the 
elderly Bhikkhus and as in the morning we asked their 
pardon. The Guru and the other elderly Bhikkhus replied 
and then if they wished to teach us again they called us to 
them. Otherwise we went to some place and sat together 
and repeated what we had learnt by heart. This we did for 
two or three hours while our Guru and other elderly Bhikkhus 
spent the time in reading or talking together or mostly in 
talking with the Dayak ts (or the parishioners) who generally 
came to the monastery to see the Bhikkhus after their day’s 
work. While we recited our lessons the Guru listened to us 
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to find out whether we did it well, and if he detected any 
mistake he would correct it. After we had finished our lessons, 
we prepared beds for the Guru and other elderly Bhikkhus 
and got hot and cold water ready for them and informed 
them when all was ready. They then washed their feet and 
faces and went to their bed-rooms. There they sometimes 
read for a little while longer or after meditation went to 
sleep. We, too, went to bed, having washed our hands and 
feet and faces, having placed every thing in its proper place 
and after putting out all lamps except one or two which burned 
all through the night. We were extremely particular about 
getting up early because it was regarded by our Guru as very 
wrong to sleep after four o’clock. We got up, therefore, as 
early as possible and resumed our duties as before. 

Beside performing these regular duties we had to do many 
other things as occasion arose. When a Bhikkhu came as a 
guest, we had to serve him properly. Whoever of us saw a 
guest approaching had to go forward and take from his 
hands his umbrella and fan, conduct him to the temple and 
give him a seat. We then bowed down before him and one 
of us fanned him, while another prepared some drink for him, 
and yet another brought water to wash his feet and face. 
As regards drinks the Bhikkhus take only the juice of some 
fruits (or tea or coffee without milk), after mid-day. Before 
noon they can take anything except liquor. We would next 
t ftke the upper garment of our guest and put it out in the sun 
to dry. Then if the Guru had not yet seen him we would 
inform him about his arrival. If we learned that he was 
going away soon we handed back to him his umbrella, fan and 
robe and when he had dressed himself and got ready, if he 
was elder than the Guru, the Guru would bow down and ask 
leave of him, and also ask his pardon if any thing was done 
even unconsciously. But if he was younger than the Guru 
he would do the same. And then we all would go to him and 
bow down, ask his pardon and conduct him up to the gate. 
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But if he showed any intention of spending the night in our 
monastery we would prepare a bed for him and show him 
where the water-closet was and do for him every thing that 
we did for other Bhikkhus in our monstery. As long as he 
would be with us we would serve him and when he was leaving 
us we would do everything as mentioned above. It was our 
duty to keep everything neat and clean. We washed our 
utensils and washed and dyed our robes and those of our Guru 
and other elderly Bhikkus. To colour our robes we prepared a 
a kind of dye out of jack wood by cutting it into small pieces 
and boiling them. If the Guru was going out of the monas- 
tery for some days he would inform us of it beforehand and 
we prepared everything that was needed. On the eve of his 
departure we would all appear before him and bow down. He 
would then tell what we should do till his return. Meanwhile 
the eldest among the Bhikkhus would act as our TIpadhyaya 
and we all would obey him as such. 

If the Guru was ill we nursed him. If one of us 
became ill the Guru would nurse him through other novices. 
The affection existing between the Upctjjkaya and Anteva^kas 
(the disciples) is clearly visible only in the time of illness. 
The relation between the Upajjhay > and the uintevdsika8\a just 
like that of a father to sons. And the relation of the novices 
to one another is like that existing between sons of one father. 

On Uposatha days, i. e., days which are set apart for the 
special religious duties and which occur twice in a month on 
the new moon and the full moon day, our routine was quite 
different. These being the days when people come to the monas- 
tery to perform religious ceremonies we had to attend on them 
in their performance of the ceremonial rites and make arrange- 
ments in the dharmamla for the preaching. Again, it is on 
these days that Bhikkhus of different monsteries gather 
together to perform upomtho kammaj We had to attend them 

^ Uposathakamma is the ceremony in which the Bhikkhas gather and recite all the 
laws that were passed by the Buddha for the guidance of the Bhikkhus. 
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and also had to arrange the uposathdgara} We did not read 
at all on such days. It should be mentioned here that we did 
all duties by turns. .At nightfall, when all the performances 
were over, the lay-devotees, both male and female, gathered 
together in the dharmasdld and our Guru or some other 
fihikkhu deputed by him preached a sermon till late at night, 
and on some occasions even till the next morning. We too 
went and listened to this sermon from a place specially 
reserved. But if the hall was so full that no seat could 
be reserved, we would listen to it either from the temple or 
from the uposathagdra. If there were a novice so advanced 
as to be able to preach, sometimes he would be requested by 
the Guru to address the gathering. Among the 24 wpoaatha 
days that we ordinarily have in a year the Vesaka, the A»alha, 
and the Assayuja Puhbakattika uposathas ai’e days for high 
celebration, these being the thrice-sacred days connected with 
Buddha’s birth, Ilis attaining Buddhahood and His Parinih- 
batM. And the second being the day on which the Buddha 
preached His Dharnut lirst is also the day on which the 
Bhikkhus begin to o serve the J^atadvd a (the vow to live 
in one place during the rainy season). The third is the 
day on which the Vaasavdsa ends. Among the remaining, 
the JeUha-uposathii, Savctna-uposatka, Aparakoittika or 
Mdgaalra-upoaatha and Phussa-uposatha are also days for 
comparatively big celebrations. 

So far I have spoken of the life of a novice, 
though incidentally the life an elderly Bhikkhu has also 
been described. But let me give in short a separate account 
of a monk s life also. I shall choose a concrete instance and 
narrate the life of the world-famous Sri Sumadgala Nayaka 
Thera, Principal of the Vidyodaya CollegA Colombo, who was 
an ideal of the Bhikkhus. 

When I was under him he was about eighty but he was 

» Upoi^uthAyarn is the house in which nposnthnkatnma ii performed. 
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very active and could attend to his duties very well. His 
daily routine was as described below. ^ 

He got up every day at about four in the morning 
and spent about an hour in meditating and repeating such 
formulae as are to be repeated in the morning. And then he 
would often call some of his advanced pupils and explain to 
him some points of the Dharmatkndi Vinaya, which he thought, 
were dlfdoult and also important. He would next finish his 
morning ablution and then go to the shrine-room where he 
would worship the Buddha and perform other religious duties. 
After that he would take some light refreshment, generally 
milk or conji^ and then begin reading. At eight he would 
go tc his class and teach up to ten when he would come 
to his residential quarters and read letters and news- 
papers. At eleven when he was informed that his break- 
fast was ready he would go and partake of it. After that he 
would take rest for about half an hour and then he would 
begin reading again or reply to important letters. Glass 
work would follow and would be continued up to in the 
evening, when, coming to his residence he would spend about 
an hour in receiving visitors or reading and writing letters. 
He would then go to the shrine-room again and worship the 
Buddha and then join the Bhikkhus in reciting Paritta. 
Coming back to his residence he would call other elderly 
Bhikkhus and speak about only important matters for about 
an hour or so. Then again he would begin reading or writing 
and this he would continue uptil midnight. Sometimes he 
would sit up even to one or two in the morning ; but he was 
sure to get up at four to begin his next day. 

Thus the lives of the Bhikkhus are spent in teaching, 
studying and performing religious duties. Not only is Bud- 
dhism and the Pali language taught in the monasteries but also 
Sanskrit language and literature and Sinhalese. Almost all the 
Bhikkhus in the island, therefore, who are counted as learned, 
are well versed in Pali, Sanskrit and Sinhalese ; and all the 
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three languages with their literature are taught in |he 
ParivenoB or indigisnous Colleges for teaching Oriental 
languages. In fact the very existence of these various litera- 
tures in this island till the present time is due to this class of 
men who have from very early times preserved and improved 
them in spite of very great troubles. On some occasion 
when the country was devastated by the foreign invaders these 
Bhikkhus carried books into the forests and kept them in 
oaves or even buried them underground in iron or stone 
oases. Even at the time of B&jasimha I, they tried their best 
to save as many books as they could. But the cruel king sent 
officers to seek hooks in every nook and corner, of the land and 
destroyed all that he could lay his hands upon. The present 
revival of Buddhism and spread of knowledge is due to the 
exertions of the most honoured Saranadikara Maha Svami and 
King Eirti Sri Bfijasimha. 

This love of study of the Bhikkhus is due to the fact that 
it is enjoined by the Buddha that the business of a Bhikkhu’s 
life should be either to learn and preach Buddhism to others, 
or to practise meditation if they cannot engage themselves 
in missionary work. These two classes of Bhikkhus are 
called Qanthadhura and VipasBa'mdhur*. Both will lead to 
the Nibbatfa. This injunction of the Buddha is respected by 
the Bhikkhus universally and from the very earliest times they 
follow it with great zeal. 

This is the type of monastery life that exists to-day 
in Ceylon. The Bhikkhus spend a life of celibacy, they eat 
only once a day, they put on yellow robes which are made of 
bits of cloth sewn together, they use sandals which protect 
only the soles of the feet Their life is very simple and 
pure, they never use money or transact any kind of 
business with money. They get everything necessary for 
their sustenance from the people who respect them as their 
spiritual leaders. Even the property given to the monasteries 
the ancient kings is managed by the laymen who are to 
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collect the income and spend it for the maintenance of the 
monastery. The Bhikkhus generally lead a secluded life in 
their monasteries, which are generally situated in lonely 
places far away from even the village suburbs. The 
Bhikkhus are both spiritual and temporal advisers of the 
Buddhist lay community. Though the Bhikkhus depend 
upon the laity for tJie necessaries of their life, they are 
never a burden upon them, as contribution towards their 
maintenance is not compulsory. Anything the laity give to 
the Bhikkhus is given out of their own free will and a giver of 
gift is in no way better cared for by the Bhikkhus than those 
who give nothing. Both are equal in their eyes. Offerings 
given to the Bhikkhus are not regarded as presents to them- 
selves, but as gifts to the Sanyha or to the liuddhasasana. 
The Bhikkhus, moreov(^r, never ask for anything from the 
laity. They can, of course, toll their needs to their lay relatives 
and those who have expres.scd their willingness to help them. 
Even w'hen they go a-begging they simply stand at the door 
of i,he lay men and if any thing is given they take it, but if 
not, after waiting about two or three minutes, they proceed 
calmly to another house. They do not even utter a w'ord to 
let the inmates know they are standing at the door. If any 
Ddyaha requests a Bhikkhu to inform him whenever he 
wants anything, a Bhikkhu may let him know when he is 
badly in need of something, but that too he would do after 
considering whether the man is i»i a position to give him 
what he requires. The laity have the greatest veneration for 
the Bhikkhu. They how down to him and never (expect any 
salute in return ; the Bhikkhu only blesses them when they 
salute him. The laity never sit on a chair or any other high 
seat before a Bhikkhu. During native rule even the kings 
and the chiefs would sit osi mats .spread on the ground. Even 
to the present day these customs are observed by the laity. 
The laity, except the Kappiyakdrakas, never eat anything 
from a monastery. They regard it as a great sin to use any 
21 
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thin]^ that beiongs to the monastery. They enter the monaa> 
tery with veneration. Some even fear to spit within the monas- 
tery ground&i They even fear to drink water from the 
monastery well. Though Buddhism has lost state help since 
the advent of the British, it is still flourishing with great vigour 
in Ceylon. Western education has changed the habit of the 
people to a great extent and they have become Europeanized 
in their life. Still the position of the Bhikkhus is the same. 
Many are to-day of opinion that if the Bhikkhus are 
educated in English they would lose their simplicity and become 
degenerated, hut some also think that if the Bhikkhus learn 
English they would do much good to the world by preaching 
the Dharma to those who as yet do not know it. Recently 
the Government has instituted some classes in the Vidyodaya 
College to teach English to the young Bhikkhus and the 
Samaneras. 

« 

It is hoped that these young Bhikkhus, when they learn 
English and acquire the power to express their ideas to the 
people of other countries, they will be able to do much good by 
making more generally accessible the knowledge which is 
ooncealed in Pali and which is only known to the Bhikkhus. 
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In this paper I set myself to examine three among the 
latest F&li Canonical books in order to set forth the germs 
of certain Buddhist ideas that were afterwards incorporated 
and developed into the Mahayana system of faith, of 
which the raison d'Stre is what is known as the Doctrine of 
Trikaya.’ The hooks concerned are : (1) the Buddhavaihsa, 
(2) the Cariyapitaka, and (3) the Apadana. Though it has 
been noticed by previous scholars, such as Professor Rhys 
Davids ® and Dr. Winternitz,® that the germs spoken of, can 
be traced in such texts as the Buddhavaihsa and the Cariya* 
pitaka, I have reasons to think that the attempt herein made 
is the first of its kind, for none of the previous scholars has 
seriously endeavoured to bring out the logical inter>connection 
of the three texts and their teachings, taken together. 

I. Preliminary Observations. — Until the Canonical 
Jataka Book, which is a collection of 600 Buddhist Birth- 
stories * in the shape of narrative ballads or dialogues in verse 
(akhyanas, upakhyanas), is published, it is difficult to say if 
it contains any account of Gautama Buddha’s present life. 
But judging from the fact that the Mahapadana Discourse in 

* Oaisetz Teitars Suzuki wan the first to emphasize this riew in his Outlines of 
MahayaTia Buddhism, p. 21. See his able exposition of the TrikAya-Dootrine ibid, 
pp. 256 f. 

’ Buddhist indta, pp. 176-177. 

’ See Nariman’s translation of Winternitz’s riews on Buddhist Literature in 4 
Lit^ary History of Sanskrit Buddhism 

* This is a surmise from the mention of 500 Birth-stories -in the Cullm*K‘iddssa 
(P. T. 8.), p. 80. 
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Digha II, which contains an account of Gautama’s present life 
along with that of the present livt)s of six previous Buddhas, 
is mentioned as a Jataka in the Culla-Niddesa,’ and also that 
the Niddesa scheme of Buddha’s life embraces the stories 
of the present and of the past,^ I am led to presume that the 
Canonical Jataka Book also contains some account of his 
present existence. This conjecture gains in significance when 
it is found that the Barhut carvings, which presuppose, a 
running prose commentary on the Jataka Book,® have more 
fully worked out the Niddesa scheme.* The later literature 
of the Jataka class, excepting the selections, contains univer- 
sally an account of the present existence of Gautama. 

The Barhut scheme of Buddha’s life, past and present, 
was farther developed in the Jataka-commentary, the Indian 
version of which seems to have been earlier than the Milinda. 
In the Introductory Section (Nidanakatha) we have an account 
of 25 Buddhas, including Gautama as the bust, instead of seven 
in earlier schemes. Thus we have in hand three sepai’ate 
schemes of Gautama’s present and past existences, winch pre- 
suppose one another, each of them being a literary synthesis 
of earlier stories and legends. The Niddesa scheme, for 
instance, is a synthesis of the four earliest Suttantjvj, one of 
which, viz., the Mahfipadana gives an account of the present 
existence, of Gautama, and 1 he rest — the Mahasudassana, the 
Mahagovinda and the Makhiideva — give the stories of the 
past. The liarlmt scheme is an elaboration of the Niddesa 
scheme with selections from the current commentary on the 
Jataka Book and other existing compositions like the 
Khandakas of the Vinaya Pitaka. The Commentarial scheme 


* Culla-Niddesfi p. SO. 

* The Niddesa scheruo is drawn up on the basis of four Snttanta Jatakas which 

comprise (0 Siittnhtu (Digha, //), (ii) the MahAsudassaniya Suttanta 

( Drgha, li), (rif) the Maiiagoviudiya Suttanta ( ' igka, II), and (iv) the MaghSdeviya 
Suttanta («MakhAdeva Sutta in the Majjhimn), 

* The point has been fully discussed by Rhys Davids in hi.s Buddhist India, pp, 198 f. 

* Cunningham, 8tapa of Barhut, 
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is, on the contrary, a synthesis of the Jataka Book with its 
running commentary and of the Buddhav^aihsa and the Cariya- 
pitaka among others. The Nidanakallia of the existing 
Jataka Commentary is on the Avhole a co-ordination of the 
Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapitaka, both of which are quoted 
by name.‘ The notable feature in the Nidana account of the 
present life of Gautama is that it establishes by the help of the 
Buddhavamsa Gautama’s relation to his 24! predecessors and 
sets forth in tlie light of the Cariyapitaka the ten perfection- 
ary virtues (dasa paramita) which Gautama as a Bodhisattva 
fulfilled during his past existences, reckoned from the dispen- 
sation of the Buddha Dipankara. Since the Buddhavainsa 
and the Cariyapitaka arc quoted in the Nidfinakatha, they are 
necessarily eai-lier than the existing Jataka commentary and 
must be placed earlier tlian the Milinda. 

Looking at the genesis of these two texts, viz., the 
Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapitaka we cannot but be impress- 
ed by tlie fact that they were just the results of an analytic 
process which was going on in Buddhist littjral ure between 
the two synthetic landmarks represented hy the Barhut 
selections and the Jataka Commentary, the Indian version of 
which is almost contcmporane.ms with the Milinda, if not 
earlier. 

TI. The Buddhavanisa . — It is a metrical version of, and 
a supplement to, the Mahapadana stories of seven Buddhas. 
The Mahapadana stories which are included in the Niddesa 
scheme as well as in that at Barhut do not i ring out the 
historical relation of Gautama to his predecessors. Besides, 
the Mahapadana doctrine of dJmmunata is illustrated only by 
the stories of seven Buddhas, past and present, and there is 
no mention of any future Buddha like Metteyya. On the 
other hand, the Buddhavamsa not only preserves in verse the 
old prose account of seven Buddhas (Vipassi to Gotama), 


Pansban, Ja<afco, 1, pv- I, 2. 3, 28, 47, W -, IV. 40«. 
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but adds the stories of the 18 predecessors of Yipassl (Dlpah- 
kara to Phussa) and mentions Metteyya as the Buddha to 
come, thus illustrating the dhammata doctrine more fully than 
the Mah^padana. Because the account of Metteyya is absent 
from the Buddhavaihsa, we are not to suppose that the popular 
belief in the future Buddha had not expressed itself in any 
concrete form. The Cakkavattisutta of the Digha III affords 
a nucleus of the legend of Metteyya in the prophecy put 
into the mouth of Gautama, the ptose nucleus developed 
later in the Anagatavamsa on the lines of the earlier Genea- 
logy of the Buddhas. 'IVadition ascribes the Buddhavaihsa 
and its sequel, the Anagatavamsa, to Kassapa,^ whom as 
originator and not in the traditional sense of author, I think 
to be no other than Kumarakassapa, because these Genealo- 
gical Legends developed from the earlier Jataka literature 
with which he had so much to do. In the Buddhavaihsa we 
have a regular genealogy of the Buddhas in the sense that 
their lives are linked together by the chain of existences 
undergone by the Bodhisattva of the present Buddha.’’ Thus 
the Buddhavaihsa seeking to maintain the succession of the 
Buddhas by the Bodhisattva care(?r of Gautama necessarily 
presupposes the Jataka proper, i.e., the stories of the past, 
which the Mahapadana does not, since the stories of the 
Buddhas there are all detached, each relating to the present 
existence only of a Buddha. In other words, the Mahapadana 
is not a Book of Genealogy, but rather an historical basis of 
it. With the growth of the Book of Genealogy of the 
Buddhas from the MahapadSna the earlier dhamnmta doctrine 
was supplemented and in a sense superseded by the pranidha^a 
idea, a consummation of the earlier Indian conception of 
Vaith (Sraddha) viz., the belief that man becomes what he 

• 

‘ Index to the Gandhavnmso, J.P.T.S., 1896, pp. 64. 70. 

’ The earlier bej^nnings of this linking process are traceable in the SitUantn Jataka, 
e.g., in the Ghatilcara-sutta of the Majjhima, where the present Buddha says that he 
was bom as Jotipffla, the teacher in the dispensation of Kassapathe Buddha. 
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wishes to be, illustrated by the typical account of the hermit 
Sumedha, the first Bodhisattva who res.9lved to be a Buddha 
during the dispensation of Buddha Dipafikara and realised his 
aspirations as Gautama. 

Over and above this pranidhm,n doctrine, reinstating 
the ancient Indian conception of faith against the popular 
belief in fate, developed as a Law of Karma in the Jataka cult, 
the genealogy of the Buddhas is of paramount importance in 
the history of Buddhism as being the literary record of an age, 
when the Buddhist theologian had to invent an antiquity as a 
prop to his faith, in its ke<m competition with the rival faiths 
that drew their authority from the remotest past. But the 
date of the Buddhavaihsa shows that he was incapable of 
inventing the desired antiquity at once. Before any way 
could be made towards the lineage or the uniform succession 
of the Buddhas, the Buddhas themselves had to be distin- 
guished as a class from the Faccekabuddhas and the Bodhi- 
sattas, and their number sufficiently multiplied. The lineage 
itself which was a new feature added in the Buddhavaihsa 
to the earlier Buddhalogy of the Mahapadana could not alone 
suffice to convey the idea of antiquity. It was by the synthe- 
sis )f the mythological lineage and the cosmological nption 
of infinitely recurring cycles of time {kappas) that the idea 
^ of antiquity was conveyed in the Buddhavaihsa. 

The question arises, could the Buddhist theologian achieve 
all this, if there had been no historical ground to build upon. 
The Majjhima NikSya preserves in the Isigilisutta (III. 16) 
an old list of Faccekabuddhas who are otherwise designated 
seers {isis) and teachers {safthd), dwelling on a mountain, the 
Isigili Fabbata in Rnjagaha. This curious list contains the 
names of Nemi, Sarabhahga and Kai^ha, who are treated in 
the Jataka liti’^rature as Bodhisattas or previous incarnations 
of Gotama Buddha. This very list also mentions FiyadassI, 
Sikhi, Tissa, Mahgala, Faduma, Fadumuttara and Sobhita, 
who appear among the additional Buddhas past. Hence the 
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importance of the Majjima Discourse, It furnishes us with a 
list of Indian teachei;s or seers differentiated by the Buddhists 
into three distinct classes of heroes, namely, the Bodhisatta, 
the Paccekabuddha and the Sammasamhuddha. Next the 
Dhammikavagga of the Anguttara, ’ embodies a story of seven 
Brahman purohitas, Mahagovinda and the rest, who are men- 
tioned as celebrated Indian teachers. They, too, are treated 
in the Jataka literature as Bodhisattas. These purohitas and 
such other Brahman teachers as Hfirlta and Ka^hadipayana 
are classed as Bodhisattas obviously on no other ground than 
that their instructions and personal examples were calculated 
to foster the Buddhist idea of renunciation. 

Although this was the original id(‘a attached to the 
Bodhisattas, Paccekabuddhas and Sammasatnbuddlias, viz., that 
they were all Indian seei's or teachers, it will be a mistake to 
suppose that they wore all historical personages. Buddhalogy 
or the idea of Bodhisatta, Paccekabuddha or Buddha, must be 
treated as a mythological creation of the Buddhists. No 
historical value can be attached to this fanciful creation, 
which went on multiplying the numbers of the Buddhas and 
the Bodhisattas, The Atilnatiyasuttanta which is later than 
the Mahapadana Book, furnishes a clue to the psychology 
which lay behind the multiplication. There we reach a stage 
of the Buddhist mythology characterised by belief in the . 
existence of myriads of Buddhas as opposed to the earlier 
list of seven actually named. Hence the later additions of the 
names of Buddhas, e.g., in the Buddhavamsa and other later 
works, can be explained as giving a concrete shape to the 
vague belief in the indefinite number. 

Now our question is, where lies the immediate background 
of the synthesis of the lineage and the cosmical eras, which we 
find in the Buddhavamsa. I would say that it is in two of the 
Suttanta-Jatakas, viz., the Mahapadana and the Mahagovinda. 


* knguttara, IT I, pp. 368-373. 
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First, in the Mahapadana list of seven Buddhas we are 
supplied with a chronological succession expressed in 
terras of cosrai'cal eras (Jcappas). Examining this succession 
in the Mahapadana we notice two points : 

1. That the first two Buddhas, Vipassl and Sikhi, are sepa- 
rated by an interval of 60 Kalpas, and the Jiuddhas Sikhi and 
Vessabhu, separated from the rest hy an interval of 30 
Kalpas. 

2. That Vipassi is alone said to have flourished in one 
Kalpa ; Sikhi and Vessabhu are the two successors of Vipassi, 
who are relegated to one Kalpa, while four Buddhas (Kaku- 
sandha to Gotaraa) are associated with the current era charac- 
terised as “Lucky” {BhaddhakapjHt). In the story of the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta the gods of the Thirty-three rejoiced 
to see four Buddhas in the world or three or at least two, 
whereon Sakka, the king of the gods, impressed them with 
the idea that the world should consider itself fortunate, if it be 
blessed with the advent of one Buddha of the rank of Gotama, 
not to speak of four, or three or two. Sakka is at last re- 
presented as emphatically laying down a general rule that it 
is impossible that two Buddhas should arise simultaneously in 
one world system. Those earlier speculations constitute the 
background, T .say, because the .synthesis in the Buddha vamsa 
is nothing but a crystallisation of these nebulous ideas. The 
doctrinal bearing of this synthesis is that it promulgates an 
abiding belief in the alternate evolutions and dissolutions of 
the world-system through vast and countle.ss periods of time 
glorified by the sublime dispensations of the Buddhas. That 
is to say. Buddhism as the theologian tried to prove was not 
a new religion, but a recrudescence of what was believed to 
have existed through eternity — the be.st and the oldest of 
religions, acceptable to all. 

* DighOy //, p. 2. Jto xo ekannriLto happo ynrii Viptfssi ehtt-firit^o kappo yaih .^ikhi 

.,Ja8mini yeva kho...knpp^ Vessubhu imdsmirn yera kho bhikkknrp lihnddakappe ahaih 

(t.e. Ootamn etarnhi arnhoM aanmnsarnhuddho). 

22 
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III. The Cariyapitaka. — It is a Jataka selection similar 
to the Barhut. The Pranidhmia doctrine developed in the 
Buddhavauisa left *a question to be answered in the Cariya- 
pitaka. Taking for granted that the hermit Sumedha became 
in the present Imky era what he had resolved to be many 
Kalpas back during the dispensation of Buddha Dipahkara, 
the Buddhist tlieologian had yet to explain the modes and 
methods whereby Sumedha’s realisation of his aspiration was 
possible. Are we to believe, according to the ancient Indian 
conception of faith, that resolution alone suffices for the 
realisation ? The Cariyapitaka induces us to say, no. The 
path to realisation lies through resolution translated into action. 
The Buddhavaiusa teaches what Will can do, the Cariyapitaka 
inculcates how a Bodhisatta, who has made a resolve, ought 
to exercise his will in order to attain the goal, the Sambodhi. 
This is the justification of the title Cariyapitaka, so aptly 
applied to a selection of Birth-stories. The very title 
signifies that the selection has to do with cariya or practices, 
and in fact, the contents show that the selection is intended 
to propound a very special doctrine, viz., that of paramitd, 
which is tacitly implied in the earlier Jataka cult. The 
doctrine is that the Bodhisatta, before he reaches his goal, 
has to practise the Perfectionary Virtues {•pdramis, paramitda) 
through a prolonged succession of births. Since the Cariya- 
pitaka defines by its Pdramita doctrine the path to Sambodhi, 
it has the just claim to be considered as a complement to the 
Buddhavamsa. These Praiiidhana and Paramitd doctrines 
taken together embrace, exemplify and bear out the state- 
ment in tlio Majjliima (III. p. 99) where the Buddha empha- 
tically formulates his idea of faith. Here is a summary of 
the statement. “ When a Bhikkhu is endowed with faith, 
equipped with morality, replete with learning, adorned with 
character, filled with generosity and vested with wisdom, a 
right aspiration arises in him for the attainment of a higher 
condition of existence, on the dissolution of his body, after 
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death. The thought burns his heart, it occupies his mind and 
makes him excogitate. Such mental dispositions and in- 
dwellings of his, developed and enlarged in this manner, 
conduce to the attainment of the cherished end. This is the 
road, this the path, that leads to his goal.” 

The reader will observe that the interval between the 
resolution and the r^alisat^on, stated in general terms by the 
Buddha was extended in the Cariyapitaka tlirough Buddha- 
logy, so as to comprise several cycles of existence — a stretch 
of imagination proci'eding perhaps from a loose littoral inter- 
pretation and exaggeration of the expressions “ on the disso- 
lution of the body, after death ” {kayaasabheda pnrammarana), 
a current popular idiom meaning the immediate future follow- 
ing the present existence, which Buddha Gotaraa may not 
have meant. The desired higher condition did not necessari- 
ly mean in Gotama’s phraseology an existence hereafter as we 
commonly understand it. To suppose that it signifies ‘ here- 
after * in its commonest acceptation is to lose sight of the 
Buddha spirit acutely expresised by “ here and now ” {aamdif- 
kika akalika) in the earlier characterisation of Dhamma.' 
Again, in the Samauuaphalasutta (Digha I.) we are 
supplied with a lengthly discourse of the Buddha on the 
immediate fruit of the recluse-life ripening in this present 
conscious existence {samditthika). There are, again, a few 
significant words of the Buddha which are said to have been 
appealed to by the Buddhist thinkers of pre-Asokan and post- 
Asokan ages as authoritative pronouncements in support of 
their following views : 

1. That the present alone exists." 

‘ Digha Nikdya 11. p. AI.so compare hUaddekaraiiannf f n Majjh. 111. p. 187, 

where lluddha exliorts the hhikkhiis with tho words : ajj era kicram dpunaath ko Janrw 
niarafiaM xuve, (Strive to-day, for who knows death will not come to-morrow). 

* The Kathdvafth II cominoiitary iiUribatos this view to the Thoravadins and Bhavya 
to the Old Sthaviras and the SarvflstivAdins (Kockhill, Life of Ihf* BmWia, pp. 190, 191), 
The itself (1.7.) shows that the view was deduced from a statement of the 

Buddha preserved in the Saviyutta^ III. 71. — “That material body which has come to birth, 
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2. That man lives and dies every moment in the momen* 
tary happening of consciousness.^ 

f. 

Thus promulgating the belief that aambodhi is the richest 
fruit of human efforts continued through almost innumerable 
cycles of individual existence, the CariyapitB>ka seems to have 
lost sight of the Buddha spirit of energy and brought forward 
a new philosophy of life suited to the 'temperament of the 
general run of Indian people whom the enervating climate of 
India tended to make easy-going. It appears that the 
Gariyapitaka was but a production of a decadent age when 
Buddhahood or Arahatship was idealised to such an enormous 
extent and conceived so far beyond human reach as to give 
rise to a belief that there was no Buddha or no Arahat in the 
world at the time. The Cariya doctrine, I am of opinion, is 
post-Asokan. For I notice that in the pre-Asokan views of 
salvation which formed the ground for the growth of the 
Cariya doctrine, there is no idea of a futurity beyond this life 
and ranging over countless cycles of existence. In the 
Kathavatthu (I. 4 ; II. 9) we come across two views, which 
the commentator ascribes to the Sammitlyas, Sabbatthivadins 
and Bhadrayanikas and, among the post-As'okan schools, to 
the Andhakas : — (1) The Aryan puts away the impurities 
step by step (odhiso-odlmo), or, as the commentator puts it, 
“ by one portion at a time.” The same idea is expressed in 
another controversy in these words : — (2) penetration is 
acquired in segmentary order. These two statements embrace 

has appeared, is reckoned, teriiied, named, exists, but is not reckoned as ** has been,*' 
nor as “ will bo (Points of Controversy, p. 96). 

• The Kathavatthu commentary attributes this view to three schools — ria., Vajji- 
puttaka, Sainmitiya and Andhaka, the first two of which are pro-Asokau and the third 
post-Asokau. See Kathavatthu- i. 1. art. 193; il. 7. The view is said to have been based 
upon such Canonical passages as Aiiguftara i. 10 and Sumyutta ii. 95. q. v.; cf. Mahaniddeaa, 
p. 117 : 

jivitn^ aftabhdvo ea sukhadnkkhd ca kevalUf ekacitia*samdyattd lahuso vattati Jchai^o, 

* The gradual dogeneration of the lliiddha-spirit of energy in the popular Buddhist 
faith is patent. A pious Buddhist of Ceylon, Burma or Chittagong, evinces a wish to 
attain salvation in the dispeasatioii of the future Buddha Metteya, 
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but the positive and negative sides of one and the same view, 
viz., that the process of self-realisation is gradual. This 
theory of life appears to have been a dedubtion from a meta- 
physical doctrine of the Sammitlyas and Vajjiputtakas, of the 
gradual development of self-consciousness, loosely denomi- 
nated as puggala, personality or jiva, living soul, passing from 
one state of existence to another.' Thus the Sammitlya 
doctrine may on the whole he pointed out as the historical 
background of the (Jariya doctrine. The main point of differ- 
ence between the two is that the Sammitlya doctrine is 
devoid of all mythological implications attaching to Buddha- 
logy engrafted on the fanciful notions of cosmical eras which 
characterise the Cariya doctrine. The complete assimila- 
tion of the three distinct ideas : (1) the puggala passing 
from one state of existence to another, (2) the progressive 
course of enlightenment and (3) the cosmical eras embrac- 
ing innumerable cycles of existence — could not be reached 
until after Asoka. The side-light that can be obtained 
from the inscriptions of the Great Mauryan brings within 
our vision a stage earlier than that of the Cariya 
doctrine. For there we find a belief in a glorious hereafter 
as a heavenly reward for energetic efforts in this world. ^ 
The futurity vaguely expressed in the royal belief in heav- 
enly reward does not seem to imply any more than an 
immediate future following the present existence. 

The Cariyapitaka combining in one doctrine, beliefs 
in rebirth, comsical eras and progressive course of mmbodhi 
formed the literary basis of the later Mahayana system of 
training of the Bodhisattas expounded in the ^iksasamuccaya 
the Da^bhumls'vara, and the Bodhicaryavatara, to mention 
only the standard works. Thus it afforded a medium through 
which Buddhalogy with its novel theories approached the 

* Kfithavatthu I. 1. art. 158. 

* E.g. RQpuath Edict : khuddakena hi ka pi pukaniantnia sakiyu pipule pi evaye 
arodhevti. 
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A^rama theory of the Brahmans. It is interesting to note 
here that in the Ga^aka*Moggallana Sutta (Majjh. III. 1) 
Buddha made an approach to the Brahman method of train* 
ing, the Airama theory of education conceived in an 
ascending numerical order, as a graduated system.^ If 
there is any resemblance in this instance of adaptation, 
it does not appear to have extended beyond the fact that 
the' Buddha also came to feel the want of conceiving a system 
of his own on a graduated scale for the proper guidance of 
his followers at large. 1 am not here to investigate the 
points of resemblance between the two systems. Without 
going into such details I may notice that their underlying 
theories and motives differed. Bor while the Brahmanical 
system of education was conceived on a par with the natural 
gradations of existence, and justified itself by a metaphysical 
theory of the gradual development of self, Buddha’s system 
lacked that general regulative principle which the Brahmanist 
deduced from their conception of life on a basis of heredity. 
Failing a deductive construction from a universal theory of 
life, Buddha’s system could not claim for its justification 
anything but a practical expediency, suggested by the varied 
mentality of his followers, recruited from different social 
grades with a view to constituting one common brotherhood. 
The very idea of a system was rather a concession, a legitimate 
concession, one may say, to the general shortcomings of 
human nature, than necessity arising from the very constitu* 
tion of our mind. His conception of mind as supremely 
radiant {pahhassara) by nature was prejudicial to all ideas 
of stereotyped system except for the training of those whose 
mind was tainted by impurities foreign to its nature (agan- 
tukadosehi paduttha'). The Buddha introduced in this 
manner a new system based upon the general psychology of 
human mind and not upon the iiereditary stronghold of 


' Brahmananaiii hi anuiinhlusi-.khu iiniipuhbakiriya atiupubhapatipaiia yatha ajjhene. 
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caste-system, thus affording a free scope for the natural self- 
determination of those who possessed strong common sense? 
or intuition. ' But in its approach to the established Brah- 
manical system of training, the Cariyii doctrine afforded a 
universal regulative principle proceeding as a deduction from 
the underlying belief in the moral self-evolution of the 
Bodhisattva who is a member of Buddha-clan through countless 
cycles of existence, in other words, from a principle of ideal 
heredity of culture associated with the mythological creation 
of Buddha-genealogy. 

IV. 'I he Ap'adana. It is the Book of Legends, consisting 
of autobiographical ballads, where the Arahat followers of 
the Buddha, Theras and Theris, recount their past existences 
with special reference to those incidents, religious experiences 
and acts of piety, which had shaped their destinies culminat- 
ing in Arahatship. The legends are introduced by general 
description of Buddhahood, distinguished into two types — 
the state of the Buddha and that of the Paccekabuddha. 
Thus the Apadana may be regarded as a supplement to the 
Buddhavamsa in the sense that it adds the accounts of the 
Theras and the Theris on the lines of the Great Legend (the 
Mahapad^na) of the Buddhas. We say that the ApadSna 
was a supplement because the Buddhavamsa with its Buddha- 
legends could not alone suffice to impress the mighty point 
and magnificent work of faith, without similar legends of 
Theras and Theris who were Buddha’s followers, co-workers 
and the mainstay of the Faith. The particular Theras and 
Theris immortalised by the Apadana are those who were the 
followers of Gautama the present Buddha. The ApadSna 
brings out by the legends of Theras and Theris a special 
feature of the doctrine of piety, and this specialisation seems 
to establish a logical connection of the book with the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Cariyapitaka. The Buddhavamsa by its 
Traijidhcma doctrine teaches, as we noticed, what Will can 
do, the Cariyapitaka by its Pdramita doc’rine teaches how 
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the Will should be exercised by piety among other virtues, 
and it was left to the Apadana to teach how reverence and 
loving regard should be shown to those personages, the heroes 
of a nation, whose words, blessings and sacred memory are 
a source of inspiration and solace. Thus while the Buddha- 
vathsa and the Cariyjlpitaka impressed on people the edu- 
cation of will and intellect, the Apadana was concerned with 
the cultivation of proper religious sentiments or feelings of 
devotional love and hiimbleness of spirit, finding expression 
in ants of piety. The doctrine upheld in the Apadana is what 
mav be technicallv called Adhikaravada. w^hich means that 
it is necessary to establish a claim to Arahatship by homage 
and such other acts of piety. In other words, the Apadana 
proceeded to show that human success and future greatness 
depends not on individual will and energetic effort alone, but 
on the guidance, sympathy and grace {anubhava) of those who 
are accounted as cherished teachers, and on a reciprocal rever- 
ence for them accompanied by regard for the existing system 
and religious tradition. 

I maintain that the Apadana, along with the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Cariyapitaka, is post-Asokan in date, and I 
think that the popular idea of piety inculcated on an exten- 
sive scale in the Apadana is in itself a sufficient evidence. An 
analysis of the legends sets forth that the Apadana idea of 
piety did not extend beyond the worship of the Buddhas or 
their relics and shrines, by offerings and homage, nor beyond 
the belief that salvation was ensured by the feeling of joy, 
intense and spontaneous, resulting from such worships. 

The immediate background of the Apadana doctrine of 
piety lies, I believe, in the stories of the Vimanavatthu, which 
bears a close resemblance in teaching with the inscriptions of 
Asoka. The phases of belief which have found expi ession in 
the Vimanavatthu are characterised by a humanizing spirit 
rendering the abstract concrete or practical. The stories teach 
that the householders can become dwellers of celestial 
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mansions which vary in glory and splendour according to the 
merits gained by the following acts of piety and religious 
observances {dhammacaHya) : — . ’ 

(a) Faith in the Three Jewels {tirataneau aaddha). 

(b) Buddhavandana — Various modes of salutation to 

the Buddha, touching his feet (pMavandana) or 
with folded hands {anjalikamnia), with a mind 
transported with joy {muditamano), and a heart 
serene (paaannacitto.) 

(c) BuddAapuja — Worshipping the Buddha with offer- 

ings of flowers and perfumes. 

(d) Cetiyavandana, Ttmpapuja^ JDhatu-puja — Worship 

of shrines, topes and relics. 

(e) Observance of the Upaaotha. 

(f) Keeping the precepts {allasawadana). 

{g) Kicoatii — Fulfilment of duties by man and woman. 
(A) Aacina — Cordial reception of the Buddha and his 
followers. 

(i) Dana — Liberal gifts of food and drink, and other 

requisites to the Buddha and the Order. 

(j) Vihapadi^a — Dedication of Viharaa to the Buddha 

and the Order. 

(A) Bhikkhadana — Alms-giving. 

(/) Ariima-ropa^ Vana-ropa^ Caiikama, Pokkharaiti — 
Laying out of gardens, planting of trees, con- 
struction of roads, and excavation of tanks. 

(w) Rathapadipadi—Giiis of chariots and provision 
of lights, etc. 

(«) Punhanumodclua — Participation in virtuous deeds. 
These Vimana ideas of piety were intensified later in the 
legends of the Apadana which virtuaUy did away with the pre- 
cepts and duties of life, and emphasized only such formal aspects 
of religion as Puja, Pandana, Dana and Dakai^a. Among 
other differences, the following are the most noticeable : — 

1. Like the inscriptions of Asoka, the Vimftna stories 

23 
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hold out for the householder a promise of heavenly reward 
generally in the immediate future/ while the Apadana 
legends invariably illustrate by the lives of Theras and Theris 
how heavenly rewards thus obtained are continued through 
many cycles of existence and multiplied, until these lead to 
Arahatship. 

2. The Vimanavatthu sets out a religion for the house- 
holder, stripped of the idea of renunciation, whereas the 
Apadana legends combine by a peculiar mythological device 
the pious life of the householder with the higher attainments 
of the recluse, the latter overshadowing the former — a synthesis 
unknown in the time of As'oka. 

3. The Vimana stories promulgate generally the worship 
of the present Buddha with his doctrine and followers, while 
the Apadana legends by their Adhikaraviida exalt the past 
Buddhas and brings into prominence the worship of shrines, 
relics and topes. 

4. The eniphasis laid in the Vimilna stories is on the 

whole on individual morality and duty, while the Apadana 
legends emphasize mainly the msthetic, charitable and humani- 
tarian aspects of the faith. « 

It seems as if the Vimanavatthu and the Apadana 
represent the two sides of Asoka’s religion. For (he instruc- 
tions in Asoka’s inscriptions are only a reproduction of 
the teachings of the Vimanavatthu,^ and the Apadana 
legends are nothing but the embodiment of As'oka’s personal 
practices. And the conflict between the Vim&na and Apadana 
doctrines is the same as that between Asoka’s teachings 
and practices. What we find in Asokan inscriptions is in 
spirit but a faithful reproduction of the Buddha idea of 

> The VimSea story of Kcv.-iti (No. 52) which also occurs as a Peta-story in the 
Petavatthu is ono of the few exceptions, 

» The Vimffna story (No. 82) which mentions Snmedha, a past Buddha, is one of 

the few exceptions. 

* Notably tho A'imftna story of Revati (No. 52). 
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worship, which consists in following his instructions and 
not in personal homage and offerings, the foolish ways 
of common people.* But in his personal’ practices Asoka 
himself appears to have followed a mode of worship which 
the Buddha had denounced as vulg£^r. In the history 
of this conflict between the two forms of Buddha worship, 
the Apadana marks a stage in the growth of the Buddhist 
creed when the ethical side practically disappeared yield- 
ing place to the popular. The result was that the 
emotional side of the faith devoured its previous ration- 
ality {pannanvayata)? 

The Adhikaravada of the Apadana combines two elements 
— the Gfkya and the Srametnya. We have seen above 
that the background of the Gfhya religion is in the Vimana- 
vatthu. But we have to enquire, where lies the back- 
ground of Sramm)/ya, the religion of the recluses. I think 
it is in the earlier extant songs of the Theras and the 
Theris. 

We have in .the existing PS-li Canon two anthologies 
of the pShlms of the early Buddhists — Theras and Theris, 
the former numbering 259, and 261 including the dupli- 
cated names, and the latter 73.* Among the Theras and 
Theris named there are a number of historical persons 
whose dates range from Buddha to Asoka. For instance, the 
commentator Dhammapala singles out Tekicchakari as a Thera 
whose father was banished by Candagutta Moriya, who, 
therefore, may be taken as a contemporary of king 
Bindusara, the son and successor of Candagutta. Among 
the contemporaries and relatives of king Asoka, the 
commentator mentions Vitasoka, and Prince Tissa called 
Ekavihariya in the text, as Theras who were brothers to 


’ Malta parinihhaun snftant'X in the Dlyha^ II, p. 188. 

* Cf. panrifinvaya snddha in the SfOnyidUif V, p. 222. 

® Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren, Introduction, p- ixvii. 

* Miillor, ParainaHhadlpani, Introduction, p. ix. 
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the Great Maurya. Of the Theris none are mentioned by 
the commentator as belonging to the time of the Mauryans 
or later. That ftie gathas ascribed to these Theras and 
Theris were all really uttered by them, no one can be- 
lieve. This is not to deny that there are many genuine 
utterances or self-expressions of the poetically gifted 
brethren and sisters. Whether the Theras and the Theris 
were all historical personages or not, whether the stanzas 
bequeathed to us under their names be all their genuine 
utterances or not, we cannot but be struck by the fact 
that the stanzas were all to the same purpose, to bring 
out the same phase of belief, to promulgate the same 
doctrine of self-expression (ahnavada) to inculcate the 
same dhammatd, or the order of the norm (nigama), 
wherein holiness is the natural expression of what 
Mrs. "^Hhys Davids characteristically denominates the 
Arahant’s “mental and moral being.” This self-expression 
which characterises the psalms is but an outward indica- 
tion of the inner conviction of a Buddhist saint when he 
has reached the purest state of consciousness b^ means of 
meditation. 

In the Apadaiia, one can And another redeeming fea- 
ture of the Buddhist faith which is absent from the 
original teachings of the Buddha, viz., the germ of a 
conception of Paradise in its charming description of JBuddha- 
Khetta, the conception that was so much developed afterwards 
in the well-known Mahayana Avork, the Sukhavatl-Vyuha. 
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K. IlANGACHABI, M.A., LECTURER IN TeUUGU, UNIVERSITY 

OF Calcutta. 

As is the case with many great poets of Andhradesa wo 
do noiji possess any records dealing with the life and times 
of Bammera Potanaraatya, the great translator of iSrlniad 
JBTtMgavatam into Telugu. Supreme was the indifPerence of 
these great men with regard to their own lives and they never 
thought of leaving to their successors any informatioj^concern- 
ing themselves beyond the bare mention of their own and their 
parents’ names and their writings. Most of them had disciples, 
who were poets not unknown to fame, but who were never 
guilty of being Bosw'ells to their own masters ; and our poet 
forms no exception, even though he had students, who perhaps 
at his bidding aided him in his work, translating no inconsi- 
derable portions of it. But it is not surprising to us to find 
it so when we find our ancestors so deeply attached to what 
they conceived to be the true lives of those fabulous gods and 
heroes and Avataras of Visnu. But human nature cannot be 
disregarded ; and so we find ' works which ostensibly are 
biographies of those great men who, imperishable in their 
works, live for ever, but which containing as they do an 
unbelievable mass of improbable, impossible and fictitious 
matter, make themselves books of fairy tales. Returning to 
our author we find references to him in the works of some of his 
successors, but never do we find any matter concerning his life 
save the mere mention of his name. No material exists out 


^ Vararuci and Kalidasa Caritams. 
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of which we can construct the biography of this great man, 
who moves men’s souls as few can do, and we fear the 
life he lived will ever remain unknown. Traditional stories 
somewhat in the nature of anecdotes are found current about 
him, but we do not know how far reliance can be placed upon 
them. There arc cases when many places claim the same 
poet, as we find the house in which the five Pa^davas 
were born in many a nook and corner of this vast country 
divided by great distances. In the following pages we take 
sueh anecdotes as are extremely probable and which are not 
inconsistent with the character of our poet. 

But then there is the question whether the published 
writings of the poet offer us any help with regard to the 
matter in hand. The author does enter into his work in a sense 
other than the following. He cannot escape from himself 
when heroes on writing ; but seldom, almost never, do wo find 
great poets making their works the receptacles of their bio- 
graphic details. The works reflect the poet and perhaps it is 
this image that is of greater importance to us than those 
details about his height and weight, his personal appearance, 
his eccentricities and his little weaknesses. What is preserved 
to us of him in his works, provided it is rightly read and under- 
stood, would give us all that we need know about him which 
is much more than what a cartload of details about his daily 
life and actions could ever do. 

It is not possible for us to deal with the state of the 
country in those days in any way commensurate with its im- 
portance to our subject. The history of the Andhras, we mean 
a fair account of how they lived then, is yet to be written. 
But in a rough way we may say that the country was divided 
into many principalities, some of them big and others small. 
The Muhammadan kingdoms of the South were in existence 
and their powerful rival the Vijayanagar Empire which 
afterwards subjugated them was making itself stronger. Each 
petty prince was supreme in his small principality. We do 
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not know with certainty, and we doubt very much, whether 
there was any security of life and property. As in such cases, 
where a single man ruled with almost absolute powers, the 
state of the country depended upon the personal character of 
the individual ruler. It is in the experience of old men still 
alive how these petty tyrants rule, and from their experience 
we can picture to ourselves the state of the country under 
such absolute rulers. 

But from this, it must not be misunderstood that these 
princes ever proved tyrants to the poets and bards in any 
way ; and in those rare instances in which they did we find 
how they fared in the contest that ensued between themselves 
and the poor bards.' The princes always courted the poets’ 
friendship and treated them munificently, showering upon 
them presents and wealth. We may say that they bribed the 
poets taking from them in return lavish praise. It %as in a 
way an alliance * between the rich and powerful aristocracy 
and the poor but intelligent Brahmana. Those were the 
days when literature was under the patronage of rich 
nobles, princes and kings; in a word literature was 
patronised by the aristocracy. The masses had nothing 
to do with these literary productions and we fear they 
were seldom influenced by them. The literature which 
belonged to the masses, briefly the democratic literature, was 
composed of ballads '* and some Satakams like Vemana and 
Dasarathl iSatakam. And' perhaps this fact explains to 
some extent w'hy most of the literary works which w^ere 


* Ca udralelihavilapam. 

® The help of the Brilhmanas was very necessary to the princes to keep back tho 
advance of the mnsses in the interests of their power. Rulers from ^iidra castoa 
like Reddis, Velamas and Kaninas seem to have especially courted tho help of the poets 
and literary men, us we find them treating their court poets with a respect which has 
hardly been paralleled in any other country. 

^ These ballads contain such poetio merit that they demand separate study j 
for themselves. For a certain crude native vigour of their language and for the stirring 
description of heroic actions and deeds thoy may take their place in the world’s ballad 
literature with Chevy Chase^ etc. 
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composed under aristocratic patronage were artificial and 
insincere and soulless, works dealing with the loves of those 
whom we may call after the western fashion, “ knights, and 
ladies.” They carried about the air of the aristocratic 
society and highest classes. The authors never thought 
of writing for the masses and would have repudiated with 
disdain any such suggestion. Leaving the acknowledged 
translations of Sanskrit works what do we find in this 
section of Andhra literature which rose up in princely courts 
and under the direct patronage of the aristocracy of 
the land ? We find mostly Prabandhams written in the style 
of the Naiaadha with a plot bf very flimsy structure, or we 
may say the meagrest that could he conceived, and which, 
if plainly told, may he told in half a dozen lines. There 
we find verses almost like the verses given as examples in 
a book oh rhetoric and where great feats of jugglery with 
metre are performed which possess not a single genuine 
poetic quality. There arc the stereotyped descriptions of 
rivers and mountains, of cities and of the men of the 
four castes. There are the hero and heroine seeing each 
other for the first time and all the story of love at first 
sight follows. There is their consequent pining for each other 
till they are brought together by happy chance or through 
the work of their nearest friends. There are the time- 
honoured complaints of ladies languishing from love made 
to all the trees and all the birds which bring after all no 
relief. The marriages come off mostly in Gandharva form 
and long sections deal with their married life, hut not a single 
thought about true honest love finds a single expression. 
The original Adam and Eve thus dressed in modern 
clothes revelling in most beautiful grottos and most beautiful 
gardens are placed Before us for our instruction and 
enjoyment. All this is very pleasing to the aristocrats ; all 
is brilliant, only the brilliance is superficial, unwholesome 
and qauseating. All this is put into a number of 
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cantos, generally five, running according to strict rules 
propounded by Sanskrit grammarians and rhetoricians. It 
is indeed very difl&cult to see distinctly how these works are 
Andhra at all except in their language. And with regard to the 
language itself we find it very heavily sanskritised ; the works 
bristling with Sanskrit compounds which would rouse the 
envy even of a Baiia. Beyond the sweet and smooth running 
of the verses, it is not possible for us to see much that is dis- 
tinctly poetic in most of the works which were written by 
men of great talent under the patronage of princes,' 

The place where Fotanamatya spent his days or at 
least wrote his works was EkasilSnagaram, for the poet 
himself speaks of “getting up and returning to Eksilana- 
garam after some days ”. Perhaps he was born there. But 
then there is a section of critics who maintain that it 
was Ontimetta in the modern Gudappah District in the 
Madras Presidency, while another identifies it with Orugallu 
in the present Nizam’s Dominions. Literally gaU>t means 
a stone, while metta means a hillock. Since there is no 
evidence which gives us any definite information about his 
birthplace and as there is a coincidence between Ekaiila and 
Orugallu which cannot be ignored, we may take that place to 
be his native place. ^ 

With regard to the time of our poet we are on surer 
ground here than in the above case, as he was the relation of 
another great Andhra poet Srinatha. ^rlnatha writes, “ Oh 
Muse, how will you win for me in future the praise of the 
very learned Ravu Singa Mahipala ”, from M’hieh we gather that 
he was patronised by a king named Sarvajna Sangamanidu who 


' The system of religion and tho ideas about society which belonged to oar 
ancestors, where authority held such way, explain to some extent why such a literature 
came into existence. 

* For an exhaustive discussion about this question a reference may be made to 
Jayanti Ramayya's article on “Bammera Potaraju *’ in tho Journal of the Telegu Academy, 
July, 1916. 

24 
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ruled Venkatagari ^ from 1422 to 1447 A. D. Thus we may 
take that our poet lived in the earlier half of the 16th 
century. 

We can see from the following verses that he was the 
second son of Kesanamantri and Lakkamamba : 

1. Annaya was the son of the virtuous blessed Bhimanamantri^ who 
was of lineage of Kouiyjinya and who followed Apastamfjha Sutra, His 
wife Gauramamba of sweet voice gave birth to Somanamantri by the 
favour of the Sun-God. His wife was Mallama and their son was 
Yellana whose wife was Machama. Their son of charming a[)pearanc6j 
increaser of family and a storehouse of many practical arts, and one who 
was rich in his charity, honour and wisdom was Kesana who taking 
Lakkamamba for his wife embraced Saivamatam, 

2, Lakkamamba receiving the praise of wise men would not go 
out of her house, would not discuss other men's characters, would not 
cross her husband’s words and would not give up kindness and charity. 

3. Other women are not equal to her who removed the sorrows of the 
poor by her presents, who was the seat of charity, duty, honour, sweetness 
and earnestness, who was a woman of beauty, and who was like Parvatl 
in worshipping the feet of Siva, compassion, wise speech. 

4, To that good lady we two were born, the eldest Tippana a man 
devoted to the worship of ^liva and myself named Potana who am a 
pursuer of good ways. 

His father who became a convert to Saivism after his 
marriage with Lakkamamba seems to have been a remarkable 
man with very strong religious feelings and vastly learned. His 
learning and his character commanded the respect of his 
gifted son. But our poet appears to have loved his mother 
with great tenderness which can be found from the verses 
given above. What his childhood was we do not know, but 
the way in which he treats his boy characters seems to be 
strongly reminiscent of his own. 

As we have said before poets and learned men attached 
themselves to courts of distinguished princes and under their 
patronage which was in most cases liberal and munificent 


* From the records of the Venkatagiri Hoase* 
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wrote their works dedicating them to their patrons. Learning 
till very recently in the Andhra country w^s the monopoly of 
the BrShmaiigLas and it is very rare for us to meet with poets or 
literary men rising from the other castes except in few cases * 
like that of Kumarl Holla, the famous lady poet who wrote 
the story of Rarmyaim in sweet flowing numbers hardly 
surpassed in Telusu Literature. 

These BrShmapas from very early age were taught Sans- 
krit; and Sanskrit was to India what Latin was to mediaeval 
Europe. If works on philosophy or religion or science intended 
for the learned of all India had to be written, then invariably 
they were written in Sanskrit. It was not rare also for men 
to write literary works in the classical language, as we find that 
even till recently men did not realise the absurdity of writing 
any work of really poetic value in a language which though 
not dead is still so far away from men’s lives as not to be easily 
amenable for that masterly use which a vernacular is amenable 
to. Carlyle observes in his Essay on Burns that his Scotch 
songs were really poetic compositions which his English 
poems were not. And perhaps the artificiality which we 
notice in the Andhra Prabandhams was to some extent due 
to their being overloaded with Sanskrit as we find whole 
verses composed of Sanskrit words ending only with Telugu 
terminations ! For both secular and religious purposes Sanskrit 
was essential to the BrShmana; and this explains to some 
extent why the classical language entered so largely into their 
compositions. Nourished on the vast store of the Aryan culture 
which is preserved to us in Sanskrit books and cherishing it 
with an intense love, as it gave them all they prized and secured 
them their position, these poets, mostly Brahmapas, based 
their works on Sanskrit models ; and excepting in those rare 
instances in which the authors set themselves the task of giving 


‘ Another notable excoption wo find in ^ri Krishna Devaraya, the famous king of 
Vijayanagar who was the author of Amuklamalyada, a Telugu Prabandham. 
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the vernacular the primary place in their works, we never find 
books in which Sai^krit occupies a secondary place. Indeed 
the question how far Andhra literature belonging to this 
section refiects Andhra life and genius is a very pertiment one 
whose solution would be very instructive ; but it is beyond 
the scope of this essay. Gifted Andhras had hitherto 
neglected the study and cultivation of their popular literature 
with the result that even now we find imitations of the 
works of the 16 th and 17 th centuries, where hyperbolical 
hyperbole, extraordinary artificiality and glaring insincerity run 
riot. With the rapid changes which men’s ideas have 
undergone and the fast disappearance of a state of society 
which helped the growth of verse of the type above mentioned, 
we find the signs of a better order of things coming into 
existence though it has been ushered in by a curious state of 
activity the outcome of which mostly is the production, I 
may almost say manufacture as toys are turned out in 
a toy- factory, of novels innumerable, mostly absurd 
imitations of Scott and Bankim Chandra, Medows Taylor and 
G. A. flenty, where there is neither good plot, nor good 
characterisation, nor pleasing style. 

But returning to our subject we find that the first 
question which demands our study is Potanamatya tlie man. 
^Finding no biography of our author we naturally turn to his 
work, but strangely his sole extant production ' is a transla- 
tion which makes us think that very little can be gleaned of 
our author from it. But no great genius like Potana even 
though he translates can lose his identity so far as to be unre- 
cognisable in it. In the mighty crucible of his soul the material 
is transfused and is poured forth again tinged with the colour 
of his genius. Certainly the orginal is there, but how gloriously 
changed ! The Omar Khayyam translated by Pitzgerald into 

' There ii a tradition which nttributea to him a small poetic piece called Bhoghiidan- 
dahfttn and a work called Vxrahhadravijayam. We cannot believe these to be his works. 
For reasons refer to Sri Bamamurti's Lice^ of Telugu Poets. 
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English is not the Omar Khayyam in the Persian tongue but 
the Omar Khyyam of Fitzgerald reflecting ^him and his genius. 
The Andhra Bhagavatam is the Bhagavatam of Fotana and 
in it we find his radiant soul pouring forth in torrents its vast 
riches uplifting and elevating all those who chance to read 
it. Therein you find his own interpretation of life. The 
original outline is there but how coloured in new colours ! 

Potana was a poor Brahma^a rich in his spiritual wealth. 
Asjis widely current in Andhradesa in his boyhood, Potana 
was tending cows, which shows ;in what extreme poverty his 
childhood was cast ; his tutelary God was ^rl Krishna and He 
was also a tender of cows, at least in His childhood though 
not in His maturer life. No honest work which would fetch 
hi'U his daily bread was mean or disgusting to him. He had 
in him the spirit of the old Sages and of the Brahma^a scholars 
whose meagre fare and contemptuous disregard of even the 
necessities of life has been proverbial. He seems to have had 
the truest conceptions of a poet’s life and work. All the more is 
his example noble in an age when poets turned their divine gifts 
to mercenary uses securing for themselves wealth and luxuries. 
He was witnessing in the life of his own relation ^rlnatha how 
a man by selling his divine powers to rich princes and kings 
could lead a life of extreme opulence and luxury. How absurd 
would it have been to a man like Potana the lament of 
8rlnatha for his vanished golden bow and musk. 

And such sights conveyed to him nothing but disgust. 
Such luxury was not only unnecessai’y to hi}n but positively 
repulsive. The hardest life to him was not incompatible with 
the noblest and the highest use of intellect. Poverty was 
not an impediment to his literary activities. It may surprise us 
of this age how in such circumstances he could do his mighty 
work though to India such examples of literary heroes ‘ were 
not unknown. When lesser difficulties shattered the lives of 


' Bee, for instance, the life of Vedanta Deiika, the great sonthcrn scholar and poet. 
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promising geniuses, as happened to Burns in the 18th century, 
we see the true heroic nature of the man, who careless of the 
gibes and mockeries of his pleasure-loving fellow poets, 
unyielding under trials of poverty and unsubdued by the 
cruel and ferocious threats of vain monarchs, whose offers 
of patronage were discarded with supreme indifference, 
worked on and on rising to sublime heights of imagination 
hardly surpassed in any literature, leading a life of heroic 
devotion to a noble task. Magnificent are the ways of the 
great ! 

We have always believed that if some happy chance 
brought to the light of day some authentic records of 
this man’s life, his trials and his difficulties and his 
glorious successes, it would be a veritable heroic poem 
to men of this age. In lieu of this we have to draw 
such help from tradition as is consistent with reason and a 
right reading of his work. From what we read and hear we 
may say that his boyhood was not spent under the tutelage of 
a guru. But a Brahmapa family is a school where boys learn 
without knowing that they do so. Particularly in such a family 
as Potanna’s where the parents were such as they were 
described to be later on by their great son, a boy like young 
Potanna would have learnt much more than under the instruc- 
tion of a teacher. The learned father with strong religious 
feelings and the loving mother with her piety and learning 
were his best teachers at home, where without hardship and 
with thorough sympathy the young and tender child, our 
future poet, would gather knowledge. We can easily realise 
how boys with a keen imagination and good powers of under- 
standing learning quite early the beautiful Tnrarun, stories 
are influenced hy them. Perhaps in many cases amongst 
such it is this that colours very strongly their maturer life. 
We read that Sivaji’s soul, when he was a boy, was fired with 
enthusiasm to do something to his country and his race by 
hearing the tales of mighty heroes, like Arjuna, Bhima and 
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DroQa and of statesmen like ^rl Krishna. Our poet, born as 
he was into such family, would have learnt the mere rudiments 
of learning at a very early age. Tending' cows during day 
time, he might have been learning liis lessons from bis parents 
in the early morning and at night. This is not mere con- 
jecture, for such examples are not rare even now. His cow- 
tending business made him keep company with Nature and 
thus unconsciously he was brought under her powerful 
influence. Some may be inclined to laugh at this as due to 
the writer’s imagination ; but such do not understand the 
mighty influence which Nature exerts upon a poetic tempera- 
ment. It has been seen in many a poet’s life how his early 
association with Nature brought into his writings a certain 
freshness as of green flelds, a certain charm as of early dawn 
and an imaginative splendour as of the mid-day sun. However 
bound a poet is by certain conventions, provided he grew in 
the company of Nature, his work bears distinct marks of her 
wholesome influence. Even in a Prahandham like Mmucaritam 
by Peddanamatya ‘ where the crushing rules of the rhetori- 
cian are meekly borne, the descriptions of natural scenery, 
which add so much charm to it, describe the scenery round 
and near Bangalore lessening the note of artificiality which 
characterise most works belonging to this class, as a great 
Andhra scholar has remarked. Such were perhaps the 
influences under which our author grew, though wo have no 
means of establishing or refuting them. 

There is a story current to the effect that he was taught 
by one Chidftnandayogi whom he casually met one noon and 
whom he pleased by his precocious intellect and sw'eet humi- 
lity. This is a very plausible story and could bo believed in 
but for the direct testimony of the poet to the effect that he 
was self-educated. The author styles himself as a man of self- 
acquired learning. This is not very material to our subject 

^ Peddanamatya was perhaps the best amongst the Astn-digyajas of Sr7 Krishna 
DevarSya, the great king who ruled the Vijayanagar Empire. 
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and we may leave it to recount the remaining facts of his life 
which are very few. 

He visited Benares as he tells us and one moonlit night 
after bathing in the sacred river Ganges,^ and on performing 
Mahe6vara Japam on its banks, he saw before him a Prince 
of divine appearance who making Himself known as ^rl 
BSma asked him to translate the Bhagamtam. Saying this He 
disappeared. This might have been a hallucination ; but it 
shows us that the poet already formed by that time somewhat 
clear notions of his future activities in which his overpowering 
energy could find adequate employment. He might have been 
still by that time unsettled in his work but this vision definitely 
shaped his future course. On returning home, which he did 
soon after, and after completing the rites which such a pilgri* 
mage requires he set himself to the work of translating the 
Bhagamtam into Telugu. After what period he completed his 
work we do not know, nor at what period of his life he com- 
menced it. But when he did, Sarvajna Sangamanidu a great 
scholar and patron of learning sent Srln3.tha in splendid style 
to influence Fotanna to dedicate his work to him. ^rlnatha 
met him ploughing his field and mockingly said Are you 
a farmer ? ” Then Potanna’s great spirit bursts out in a noble 
verse which in burning words describes the misery of a poet 
who sells himself for money and in which he enunciates the 
principles that should guide the life of a noble poet : 

“ Bather than eat the food of evil purchased by prostitu- 
ting to bad men the sweet maidens of their works, tender as 
the new-born twig of a young mango tree, what if good 
poets turn farmers or go in search of roots and such other 
things in remote forest-lands to maintain their lawfully 
wedded wives and children ? ” 

Sarasvatl appears to him in a dream weeping. The verse 
which tradition ascribes to him in which he consoles her is : 

^ There was a good deal of oontroversy going on some time back about the riyer 
referred to by Potana, some holding that it was not the Ganges but the Godayary. 
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** O beloved daughter-in-law of the slayer of Kaitabha 
Bftksasa (Vis?iu) I O my mother, why do you cry till tears 
dyed black with the collyrium used for your eyelashes fall 
on your breasts ? O Queen of Suvar^iagarbha (BrahraS) I 
will not carry you and sell you to satisfy my hunger to the 
barbarous Kar^atakas. Believe me absolutely, O Bharatl.” 

The verse perhaps shows us that he was being tempted 
and the devil was finally cast from him by that noble vision. 
Sarvajna Sangamanidu was trying his best to get from 
Potanna the dedication of his work, a thing for which Andhra 
kings would have done anything ; but all his attempts were 
absolutely futile. Thus discarded and unable to do anything, 
the prince, as the tradition asserts, wanted brute force to 
get the book burnt, and it was not till his queen interceded 
with him that he allowed it to see the light of day. 

Leaving these matters aside let us glance briefly 
at the work itself. As it exists to-day it is not the sole 
creation of Potanna, but there are other names’ associated 
with his. The causes for this are various, as given by 
critics, but, whatever they might be, we are not concerned 
with them as the best work comes directly from his hands 
stamped with his genius and bearing witness to his gigantic 
personality. The original contains 22,000 verses while the 
translation runs to 30,000 verses. The poet himself says 

“ Who is able to clearly explain Bhagavatam excepting 
Suka and Sri Krishna. I will write as I have grasped by 
my intellect, heard from wise men, and understood by my 
devotion.” 

Thus he does not simply translate the Sanskrit 
Bhagavatam but puts into it what he has read himself and 
what he has learnt from the learned in his conversation with 
them. As Pandits have pointed out, the Vedantic disquisitions 
owe much to the famous commentaries. In some places, 

' Veligandala TSMaja, Erchuri Singana, 

25 
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where the matter is dismissed in a single verse in the original 
our author develops it into many verses distinctly improving 
upon the original. In some cases we find new ideas intro- 
duced into the translation and their appropriateness and the 
beauty which they add to the work make us bold to say 
that some of the best in the work is due solely to Fotanna 
himself. 

We would not dare to attempt here any textual criticism 
of this mighty work, and it is beyond our purpose to do so. 
The Yedantic system of philosophy and similar matters 
will not be touched upon except very slightly when dealing 
with his religion. 

Some are prone to think that Fotanna being a mere 
translator was not a creative genius. Let us briefly touch 
upon this. It is a well-known fact that a creative genius 
need not invent everything himself, otherwise Shakes- 
peare would not be one. Curiously some of the great creative 
artists owe so much to others that indiscriminating readers 
are prone to consider them as nothing very great. A creative 
artist’s originality lies in the way in which he handles the 
matter which he has borrowed or assimilated from others. 
An artist takes an old story and puts much that is new into 
it and gives it a new life. The author might be a translator ; 
but what if the translation is a work with a force, vigour, 
and beauty that the original does not possess ? 

What are these Furanas ? At least the most important 
amongst them were the productions of mighty creative 
geniuses who were seers. They had an ideal of life, the 
Brahmanical in this instance, and they gave expression to 
it in this work in such a way that they appealed to the 
largest number of men in the country. They were never 
written after the models of the abstruse treatises which were 
intended for the highly cultured. The works were mostly 
propagandist in their purpose. These great geniuses had 
such a practical turn of mind that their propaganda, carried 
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on ages ago, would compare very favourably with the propa- 
ganda carried on by some of the Christian societies in the 
world to-day The thoroughness and the extensiveness with 
which they carried on their work explains to some extent the 
permanence with which their ideal has struck deep into the 
minds of the Hindus. 

The chief learned Brahmana works are abstruse treatises 
in Sanskrit on philosophy, religion and religious ritual. They 
were not for the masses. If the heterogeneous mass had 
to bo led and kept under the control of the Brahmana who 
stood for its most entrancing and beautiful ideal of life, 
works which appeal most to the mass mind, moving it power- 
fully, must be constructed. Hence those Puraiias and 
Upapuranas. So also those many great concessions made to the 
masses in regard to religious matters, for instance that the 
mere repetition of Yis^u’s name is meritorious, as also the 
great efficacy of Tul<mdalam and Ganges w'ater. Brahmanical 
religion is the religion for the few ; when it is to be applied 
to the masses, some powerful instruments for its spread have to 
be constructed. The subtle Brahma9a found one such instru- 
ment in the aristocracy of the land. But tbe Brahmapa knew 
that it was at best a transitory and a weak instrument. 
Another was his own powerful intellect. He became a literary 
artist and he began to capture men’s minds. He did capture 
men’s minds and the most powerful weapons in his armoury 
were these popular works, the Pnrm^as. 

These popular works bear distinct marks of the purpose 
with which they were written. No abstractions, no vague 
general principles hard to be understood, no abstruse philo- 
sophical discussion, but concrete stories told with a force and 
beauty hardly surpassed in any literature. Their purpose was 
not to construct a small work faultless in every detail but 
difficult to be understood, for that would have spelt ruin to 
their purpose. A huge edifice imposing in its appearance 
and powerfully moving all minds in its total effect, tbe 
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general effect must be great, if the BrahmaBas were to 
succeed. 

The planning* and execution of these great works show 
the comprehensive intellect of the Brahmana. As nothing is 
wholly good so also our Brahma^a’s propaganda had its great 
evils. As it appears to us the great energy of the BrShmaQa 
was almost spent in the propaganda itself. Very little was 
left for further development. Progress was arrested and 
stagnation was one of its most serious consequences. 

Reverting to our subject, these Puranas offered good 
ground for utilising the energy of a rising poet. There was the 
outline ; and there was scope for great improvement in detail 
where the highest ability could find adequate employment. 

Buddhism challenged successfully for some time the 
Brahmanical ideal and showed that it was not the only ideal. 
The Buddhist was no match to the Brahmana in India and the 
former mistook the temporary effect for the permanent. The 
Buddhist did not count the tremendous effect of the BrS^hmana 
propaganda on the side of his adversaries. Sankara and 
BamEnuja moved the learned and cultured and used, if tradi- 
tion tells truth, the merciless sword of the new-convert kings 
in overcoming the masses and reclaiming them to the Hindu 
fold. The Brahmanical ideal, which was so gloriously fresh in 
men’s minds once, had become a little faded. It had to be 
revived. Hence these translations of the Ptiratias, but not of 
the innumerable other works on religion and religious ritual. 

Coming to the subject of our essay we find Potanna a 
great bhakla and a poet. He must sing, and his great spirit 
could not be kept in without pouring forth its riches liberally 
for his fellow brings. He does not touch upon the vast mass 
bat selects for his treatment a few which give scope for the 
employment of his great powers. How well he did his 
work can be seen by a comparison of the translation with the 
original. Potanna’s art as it appears in some of his best pieces 
would be discussed later on. 
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Some, then, may think that after all in these days when 
the ideal, which forms the basis of the work, has been 
challenged sTuccessfully by a new onrush of* ideas and has been 
almost swept away from modern Hindu life, the work which is 
based upon it becomes itself unconvincing. But such forget 
that even though the Brahmanical ideal has now become a 
splendid illusion of the past, yet its influence has not been 
lost upon the country. Even if it were swept away yet th ! 
picture, once the only one that held sway over the gifted of 
this land, has so much in it to guide us in this period of 
transition, when we are moving towards a goal which is not 
even vaguely discernible to our sight, that a hasty dismissal 
of it without closer study would cause the greatest danger to 
our society. Even granting that we will depart farther 
and farther away from this ideal, finally breaking all our 
connection with it, yet the books, at least some portions of 
them, will go on influencing the people, as they are works of 
literature. So long as poetry will go on influencing men, so 
long will these works influence us. 

It is a fact of everyday observation that men and women 
who lay no claim to any learning read it still with absorption 
as well as the learned. What then are the merits of the work 
which moves so strongly unsophisticated minds ? What are 
the qualities of the poet which impress such enduring 
qualities upon the work ? 

First and foremost is his sincerity, the matchless 
sincerity of the poet. He is not the occasional singer 
for men in their easy chairs. His is not the function to 
merely tickle one’s fancy, to be forgotten as soon as the pleas- 
ing sensation is lost. His purpose is serious and he carries 
with him men’s souls as he pours forth in torrents his bhakti 
to the Almighty. He is never equivocal or vague, but he 
always surely and powerfully bits the mark. He is not the 
man to take sides for Yi^uu or Brahma or ^iva ; they are 
to him, as to all true devotees, only manifestations of the 
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One Supreme Being. The universe is the garb which He has 
woven about Himself, it may be for His pleasure. Wherever 
we go, we see Him, *we feel Him. He is all-pervading and 
ever-present. Is it the maniac Hira^yakasipu that in blind 
fury strikes the stately pillar demanding his son to show him 
the Supreme there ? Yes, He is there sure as fate. 

“ Do not entertain the doubt that He is here and that He 
is not there ; Visnu is found wherever you seek for Him. 
Oh, thou great amongst Il5,kipasas, dost thou see ? ” 

How to see Him and how to reach Him ? It is not by 
knowledge, it is by bhakti. 

“ You cannot cross the ocean of life without the help of 
the ship of your bhakti for Viipiju.” 

“One who does not worship Siva with all the strength 
of his hands, who does not praise Visi^u till his mouth aches 
and does not possess in his heart kindness and truth, why 
should he be born except to cause harm to the womb of his 
mother.” 

Yes, there he is. The Poet does not want to please 
anybody with weak condemnation and thus damn his own 
argument. Bhakti of the purest form udth charity and truth 
gives salvation to the soul of man. This is the supreme 
truth. 

“ Without the slightest insincerity and hypocrisy enter- 
taining always bhakti for the Supreme, if a man enjoy the 
sweet scent arising out of the divine lotus feet of Visnu, he 
knows the great and wonderful mysterious ways of Vi§fliu 
which are not grasped easily even by Gods like Brahma.” 

“Viigi^u is Universe and there is nothing other than 
Vi^nu in the Universe.” 

“ Always Acyuta exists like a small something of res- 
plendent radiance in the hearts of all living beings.” 

“ Words of worship of Vis^u are givers of prosperity, 
destroyers of sorrows, powerful lights in the thick darkness 
of sin and hard to be refuted by the atheists.” 
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“ The acts of worship of the feet of Vasudeva are purifiers 
(from sin) of the creepers of evil, life-§:iver8 of perpetual 
supreme good, givers and securers of prosperity.” 

Gajendra, when his leg was caught by the crocodile, 
first exerts his force and tries his best to extricate it from its 
vicious mouth. When he fails to do it he begins to pray to 
all the Deities of Heaven to save him. None come to his 
rescue. His faith begins to waver, hut as Gajendra is becom- 
ing weaker and weaker he cries to the Almighty to save him. 
Some of the verses in which Gajendra sends out his prayer to 
the Almighty are exquisite and one of them is given below : — 

“ I beg Him to save mo, who is the cause of the Universe, 
in whom it lies hidden and in whom it is absorbed ; who is 
the God of gods, who is the prime cause of all ; who has 
neither beginning, nor middle, nor end, who is everything 
and who is self-born.” 

He comes the Saviour of all. Nay, in a thousand places 
and in a thousand forms He preaches to frail man. His 
brother, to pursue the bhaktimarga which alone gives 
salvation to man. 

This sincerity was indeed very rare in his age. Amongst 
the poets of that age and perhaps amongst all the Telugu 
poets he is one who stands out pre-eminent for his sincerity. 
Most Telugu poets have very seriously failed in creating their 
imaginative worlds. 

For instance in the Prabmdhas there is very little to 
satisfy the yearning soul of man. Tbeir structures are “airy 
nothings ” which fail to take shape in the imagination of the 
readers. The light love dealt with therein, and the sensuous 
descriptions of beauty which are contained in them fail to 
make us happy. They appear to revel in beauty but that 
beauty is “ of the earth, earthy ” and there is nothing divine 
about it. 

Ignorant as we are of the state of religious feeling at that 
time, we cannot with any definiteness say that the man was 
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called forth by the times. Whatever it might be we find him 
coming at that period seemingly as if to revive man’s faith in 
the supreme. His is not the method of that cautious bishop 
who said, “ If there be a God, let Him save my soul, if I have 
a soul ? ” His is the unwavering faith of the strong and 
deeply religious. His is the robust faith which is so whole- 
some and soothing to men’s souls. It gushes out and wells 
forth in a thousand places and on all occasions. It colours 
his whole work and forms its very foundation. It is this 
which forces him to dedicate it to the Supreme Being, ignoring 
alike the tempting offers or ferocious threats of tyrant 
monarchs. It is this which sustains him in hard and 
crushing difficulties, and aids him to finish his work. Because 
be was such a fervent bhakta he could so gloriously paint the 
picture of Prahlada, who was — 

“A boy of resplendent refulgence who was strongly 
desirous of the task of concentrating his thought upon the 
lotus feet of Visiju, who is of a very kind disposition, who 
bent his forehead to the feet of virtuous men and teachers, 
who was a possessor of pure grace and who possessed qualities 
which elicited the praise of all good people.” 

“ Prahlada of fine fame was one who looked at all other 
living things with as much friendliness as he would at himself, 
who like a servant would respect and honour bis elders when 
he saw them, who when he saw other women would behave 
as he would towards his own mother and turn away ; who 
in- love of charity would think of protecting the poor and 
the weak as parents would do their children, who was 
like a brother to his friends, who would treat his teachers 
like Gods and who would not even in play utter an untruth.” 

“ If he fancied that Visnu came to him he would forget 
to go to any of his friends; if he imagined that the 
Enemy of Bsksasas (Vis^u) played before him he 
forgot to play with Baksasa boys; if he fancied that the 
Eriend of His devotees talked ohim be would forget to reply 
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to those who were talking to him ; if he imagined that he saw 
VisQu in his own mind, overcome with that beatific vision, 
be would forget to see anything ; if he felt £is heart full of 
the nectar of meditation of the lotus feet of Yis^u, com- 
pletely contented, forgetting everything, he would behave 
like a stupid man though he was not stupid. 

In drinking, eating, talking, smiling or sleeping, walk- 
ing or seeing always deeply employed in enjoying the 
nectar of contemplation of the fair lotus feet of Sri NarSyana, 
the son of the enemy of Gods (PrahlSda) forgot this uni- 
verse, O King 1 ” 

Seldom has he been surpassed by any poet in composing 
verses surcharged with fervent bhakti and he finds his equals 
in Tulsidas and Silrdas. In this connection we cannot 
do better than mention another great Andhra bhakta poet, 
the Mozart of the Andhra Desa, Tyagaraja of Tanjore, 
whose many songs are the favourites of Telugu musicians 
and the Telugu public and which in their melody and 
sweetness have never been surpassed in Southern India. He 
has never been studied by the student of Telugu, for his 
compositions do not come under those recognised by canons 
of literary art contained in Telugu translations of Sanskrit 
works on rhetoric and prosody. But if poetry be not limited 
to the narrow circle of works written in accordance with 

s 

rules given and recognised by text books on rhetoric, we 
may affirm that he is one of the greatest of Telugu poets. 

No poet could be great without high seriousness as 
Matthew Arnold remarks. It is the touchstone upon which 
the quality of a poet's work can be tested. Arnold’s criticism 
does not apply to the poets of certain ages only. It belongs 
to great poets of all ages and of all climes. It is only in the 
degree in which a poet possesses it that he is great. Define it, 
our critic may ask ? Oh Critic ! do you not see the rose ? We 
ask you to define it. You will define it by counting the 
number of petals, by naming its colour and so on. When all 
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your rigmarole has been gone through, you will find that you 
have not advanced at all in your elucidation. And still there 
is the rose which you feel and enjoy. You feel this quality 
of high seriousness in every great poet ; you feel it and it 
sinks into your soul. It sinks into your soul and it elevates 
you as “ things which are beautiful, as things which are of 
good import ” alone can do. It pervades his best work, to 
which mostly we confine our attention in the succeeding pages. 

We must notice his power of painting word pictures, 
vividly and beautifully. He possessed a powerful imagi- 
nation and in a masterly manner ho conveys to the written 
page his wonderful creations. In many places whole verses 
are pictures exquisitely painted which strike your mind 
and for ever stick there. Is it Hiranyakasipu searching 
for Vi§nu? There you find this Prometheus rushing on 
through space and searching all worlds, but missing Him 
everywhere, for he missed the true place where alone he 
could meet Him, namely, his own heart. Is it Frahlada 
his great son sweetly defying his father to practise upon 
his tender limbs the tortures that the most devilish nature 
could invent rather than give up Maribhnjuna ? There you 
find our author swiftly and surely sketching in words a 
picture which strikes our minds clearly and beautifully. 
Is it Gajendra fighting with the crocodile ? Is it Yamana 
preparing for the final overthrow of Bali the noble Baksasa 
Emperor, the worthy grandson of Prahlada? There is bis ever 
active and powerful imagination guiding a pen more powerful 
than the brush of the most finished painter. His power 
of painting word-pictures has never been surpassed and 
he claims fellowship with the best of all ages. 

Let us notice a few such word-pictures which are ex- 
tremely beautiful and which at the same time illustrate what 
we have said above. One of the most famous is this : 

“ There in that famous YaikuQtha in the divine palace, in 
his chief mansion in the garden of Mandara trees by the 
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shores of the lake of nectar on a couch of lotuses playing with 
Lak^ml, the God who always goes to the rescue of the suffer* 
ing persons, hearing the cry — ‘ save me,’ ‘ save me,’ of the 
much suffering elephant king became suddenly very agitated.” 

How beautiful is this I And though we may not believe 
in a single object enumerated in it, we seem to see the picture 
in our mental eye as clear as any painted in colours on a 
canvas. 

The following verse is no less beautiful : 

“ He would not tell Laksmi (where He was going) ; He 
would take in His hands neither the conch nor the disc ; He 
would not summon any of His followers ; He would not 
think of the prince of birds (Garuda) ; He would not arrange 
His braided hair which has got through His earrings ; so bent 
was He upon saving the life of the elephant ; He would not 
even let go the border of the garment worn by Laksmi who 
was engaged in hot discussion with Him.” 

And upon this there hangs a tale. 

drinatha, when on a visit to our poet, remarked, it seems, 
that the verse contained things which nowhere could be found 
and which were absurd. Then Potanna, as tradition says, 
hid Srinatha’s son somewhere near the well in his garden, 
threw a big stone into it calling out to ^rinatha to save his 
son who has fallen into the well. Srinatha ran to the spot and 
stood there bewildered doing nothing but crying ” Save my 
son, save my son.” Then Potanna sjiid, “ Why do you stand 
here like a moonstruck being ? Why do you not run for a 
rope or a ladder ? Srinatha was completely paralysed out of 
action. Then Potanna said, ” Come on ; your son is safe here 
hidden by me. Do you realise even now the truth of my 
verse ? ” 

The characters which figure in his translation live vitally 
and they are sure to be remembered for ever. He has left 
the richest of legacies which a man can leave to the people 
coming after him, namely, ideals like Prahlada, Gajendra, 
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the mighty elephaht king, first strong in his physical powers 
but weak in his faith, then weak as a new-born baby but 
strong in his conquered doubt ; Bali massive in his truth- 
fulness, preferring death rather than facing the world after 
retracting a promise ; Kuchela the poor, lean, and learned 
Brahma^a modest and afraid of kingly courts ; Yamana, the 
Amta^a of Vis^u, preparing for the overthrow of Bali and 
a host of others have been virtually created for the Andhras ; 
and they are as much the peculiar and sole possession of the 
Telugu as any other literary characters which has been bor- 
rowed only. 

It is this essentially poetic quality, viz., concretisation 
that demands a little further notice at our hands. In our 
author’s outbursts of fervent hhakti we find concrete pictures 
which stick to our minds filling them with their intense 
beauty. Nowhere would he care to deal in vague and ab- 
stract terms but with his insight he rapidly paints pictures in 
every line. The poet has gone but there are the pictures 
struck deep into the readers’ minds. 

“ Does the bee which floats in the honey of Mandara 
flowers go to Madana ' flowers ? Does the royal swan 
swimming in the pure waters of the Heavenly Ganges, go to 
the ordinary rivers ? Does the cuckoo eating the tender 
red sprigs of the mango tree and immensely delighted with 
it, go to Kutaja trees ? Does the Chakora quivering with 
delight at the full moon’s light, care to go to thiok mists ? 
How can the mind highly intoxicated with the drinking of 
the nectar of contemplation of the lotus feet of Yisuu go to 
others, O man of praiseworthy qualities and disposition ? ” 

" Is that body, which is not devoted to Vi^uu, really a 
body or a mere bladder of skin inflated with air ? Is that 
mouth, which does not praise Yisijiu a mouth or a drum 
producing harsh sounds? Is that hand, which does not 
perform the worship of Vifuu, a hand but a ladle made of 


} The Dhatura flower. 
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wood ? Are those eyes, which have not seen Vis^u, eyes or 
small holes in the walls of the body ? Is that life, which 
does not think of Yis^u, life or a tremulous bubble in 
water ? Is that man, who has no faith in Yi§QU, a man 
or a brute on two legs ? ” 

“The useless lives of those who are devoid of faith in 
the :rupreme, are like moonrise to the blind, the playing on 
conches to the stone deaf ; the reading of good books to 
mutes ; the desire for women to impotent men ; the relation- 
ship with men without gratitude ; the sacrificial gh% poured into 
mud ; the money to misers ; and sweet scents to the pigs/’ 

It is not possible to exhaust the beauties of a huge work 
like this when there are so many, and such a thing would weary 
our readers. Leaving many unnoticed, we will notice a few. 

The conversation between Bali and Vamana where the 
mighty emperor unwillingly admires the powers and comments 
upon the modesty of the boon begged by the Brahmaqia 
Brahmacari raises in us a smile of pity for Bali’s innocence. 
There is a tenderness and a dignity with which Bali deals 
with Vamana which moves us strongly. The equivocal 
answers of Vamana are very pleasing though they give rise 
to feelings of strong sympathy for the great Rak^asa 
Emperor. Bali’s promise of three steps was made and the gift 
ceremony was about to be performed when l^ukracarya 
exposes the disguise of Vamana. But the noble words in 
which this Bftk^asa Emperor chides his Brahmaqia preceptor 
are so noble that our sympathies are on the side of Bali who 
was about to receive the last blow which overthrows him. 

iSukra says ; — “ Oh ! thou great emperor, recant your 
promise of gift, for this dwarf VSmana is Vis^u himself. He 
would fill the Universe with His Person and then who could 
stop the harm which would happen to you.” 

Then Bali replies : — 

“You have rightly advised me, Great One, and that 
is the dharma of householders. I have proclaimed that I 
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would give any of these, viz., money, things, desires, fame 
(that which makes you famous) on being begged. How in 
cupidity to send away a man who has begged for money ? 
What greater sin is there than denying what you have said ? 
Did not the goddess of earth tell Brahma that she could bear 
any sinner but not a liar ? Is there anything better to men 
of honour than death on a battlefield without retreat or 
acting truthfully without denying what was said ? 

“ Were there not kings? Had they not kingdoms ? 
Did they not rise to proud positions ? Where are they now ? 
Were they able to take their wealth with tliem ? Have they 
even left names here on earth ? ^ibi and other famous kings 
desirous of fame, did they not give gifts in their time ? Have 
they been forgotten now, 0 Bhargava!” 

" The hand, that was first shown a new propriety as it 
touches Laksmi’a head, then Her body, then the garment 
worn over Her shoulders, then Her Lotus feet, then Her 
cheeks, then Her breasts, that such a Divine Hand to be 
below mine (for it is begging) and mine to be above, is it not 
good? Is it not glorious ? Would my empire last for ever 
and would my body last (for ever) without decay.” 

^ukra’s mouth wevs effectively stopped by the royal chiding 
but dukra’s devotion to his disciple is very touching particularly 
when we reflect upon the sad results which it produced. 

The boy bhakta Frahlada moving in his own splendid 
spiritual world careless either of the kingly court or of his 
father’s cruel punishment for his heresy and treachery against 
him, his indifference to what he considers the useless studies 
so strenuously thrust upon him by his loving father all these 
are very beautiful and are expressed in noble verses which 
fascinate all who study them. 

Qajendra’s cry for mercy when he was on the point of 
fainting, the haste with which Vis^u leaving his resting 
place in high Heaven rushes to his help, have ever been 
considered to be some of the best among Potanna’s verses. 
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Kuchela’s journey to the court of Sri Krishna, his 
reception there, their conversation anjd their recollections 
of their childhood and fellow studentship and his final gift to 
the Lord, have all been expressed in exquisite verses. 

The verses in which DraupadI bewails the loss of her 
sons, and the wailing of the male bird when his mate was 
killed by a hunter are very pathetic. They indicate the way 
in which the master hand of Potanna could deal with pathos. 

It remains for me to say a few words about the style and 
language of Potanamatya. I would merely mention that 
some rhetoricians have taken objection to some of his practices 
in metre and grammar but we may say that they are so un- 
important that we may dismiss them at once from our 
minds without any comment. 

We must constantly bear in mind that Potanna was trans- 
lating a Purana from Sanskrit. Poets who had translated 
before him the Bharatam into Telugu had set him an example 
which he could not ignore. The Brahman poet Nannaya 
considered till recently the first * Andhra poet and certainly 
the father of Telugu poetry was a lover of Sanskrit and his 
love for it W'as as great at least, if not greater than that 
for Telugu. Yerrapragada follows his example in a way. 
But Tikkanaraatya wuth his towering genius who is considered 
to be the greatest of Andhra poets has maintained a balance 
between Sanskrit and Telugu which was seldom maintained 
by any of his great successors. Bearing in mind these 
facts and the observations which we have made in an earlier 
part of this essay we should not be surprised if we find 
Potanna more Sanskritic than we wish him to be. 

He says in the beginning of his work : — 

“ Some relish Telugu greatly and others Sanskrit and 
yet others love both equally. I will please all by using both 
(appropriately in their place).*’ 

' It was always doubted by learned Andhra scholars whether Nannaya could erer be 
the first Andhra poet. But it has been shown definitely some years back that be is not the 
first Telugu poet known to us. 
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This shows us that the Andhras then also were considering 
about the legitimate place which Sanskrit should occupy in 
Telugu vocabulary. But seeing in this case, how largely 
religious and philosophical matters crop up in the work we 
cannot blame Potanna if he showed greater partiality to 
Sanskrit than to Telugu in his work. Even apart from this, 
pure Telugu is so bald that in a translation of a book like 
Bhagnvatam it certainly cannot hope to gain a primary place 
by thrusting Sanskrit aside into the background. 

Sanskrit words seem to come to him and out of him more 
easily and more gracefully than Telugu words. But the 
force of his expression is nowhere diminished by this very 
liberal use of Sanskrit, as might have been the case in 
the hands of a less skilful poet than Potanna. And when 
we remember the fact of some of his successors revelling 
in the use of Sanskrit words, which makes their work as 
artificial as a piece of mosaic, we readily forget Potanna's 
greater love for Sanskrit as compared to Telugu. Nowhere 
is there ambiguity and the language is all perspicuous and 
sweet. The style is elevated and grand ; but in common with 
all other Telugu poets he possesses a love of jingling which 
jars upon delicately strung ears. In his work, there are 
also verses which are surcharged with Sanskrit words and 
compounds. His prose is barbarous as is the case with 
most other Telugu poets. But we readily forgive him all 
this when we remember his powerful and yet very melodious 
style, the age in which he lived and the gigantic nature of 
the task, which he so successfully accomplished. Indeed the 
one feeling that pervades our hearts after a study of his work 
is one of intense admiration for this great man. 

We have come to the end of our task ; on account of 
exigencies of space and time we have not touched upon 
various topics connected with our poet such as a discussion 
of his philosophical system, his interpretation of the original, 
his relation to some of his great predecessors and to bis 
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successors, etc., and even those points that have been touched 
upon have been very lightly dealt with, for our purpose was 
solely to bring him to the notice of a larger audience than 
he has hitherto enjoyed. There are many difficulties in the 
way of his becoming as popular as we wish him to be. With 
the fast disappearance of a state of society and of beliefs 
which made it popular there is a great danger of his being 
dismissed with a profound nammUarctm to the undusted 
corners of the library shelf. He is a poet who is a teacher 
and who possesses unlimited veracity and love of what is 
pure and noble and what is beautiful and elevating, a poet 
whose life, as far as it is known leaves in our hearts a noble 
picture of great moral and spiritual value, a poet who shows 
in himself the best of Andhra character and genius, which 
always went up to the stately and grand, revelling withal in 
a sweetness which deserts not even its poetasters, and as such 
he will take his place with the Immortals shedding light and 
grace on all those who read him turning their vision to things 
beautiful and pure. 
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THE DATE OE SRI-OANDEA. 

E. D. Banbrji, M.A., Sinpermtendentt Archteologioal 
Survey of India^ Western Circle^ Poona. 

Sri-Candra of the Gandra dynasty of Gandradvlpa and 
Bhojayarmmau of the Yarmman or Ysdava dynasty of 
Yikramapura are known from one inscription each, from 
the Eampal grant of ^rl*Gandra * and the Belava grant of 
Bhojavarmman,^ both of which have, recently, been edited 
in the Epigraphia Indioa by Mr. Eadhagovinda Basak. The 
Yfirendra Eesearch Society of .Eajshahi in Bengal has dis- 
covered numerous inscriptions both onistone and copper which 
throws a good deal of new light on the history of Eastern 
India. The grants mentioned above prove the existence of 
two new dynasties of kings of Eastern Bengal, one of which was 
totally and the second practically unknown to us. All stu- 
dents and lovers of- Epigraphy and Ancient Indian History 
ought to be grateful to the Ysrendra Eesearch Society and its 
prominent members for their continued effort in this direction 
which has certainly enriched the store of our knowledge. 

The Eampal grant of ^rl-Candra was discovered by Mr. 
Basak and is now in the Museum of the Y^endra Eesearch 
Society at Eajshahi. It has been edi^d by its discoverer ih the 
Epigrctphia Indioa. The Belava grant ,of Bhojavarmman was 
however discovered by another gentleman and is now deposited 
in the Dacca Museum. It was edited more than once ^ before 
its publication by Mr. Basak in Epigraphia Indioa. Both 
grants however were issued from the royal capital of 

* Bpigraphid tndiea, VdL XII, pp. 188-40. 

• Ibid, pp. 8(U1. 

> Daeea Bniew, VoL n (1912), Ka 4. J. ^ P. A. $. B., Vol. X, pp. 121-29. 
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^rl'Vikramapura and the object of both inscriptions were to 
record grants of lands in the same district, i.e., the hhukti of 
Paw^ra. 'We have had as yet no reason to suppose that the 
Sri- Vikrcmapura-aamavSsita-jaffaakandhav^a mentioned in 
both grants referred to two different places. There is also 
no reason to suppose that this place is different from Vikrama- 
pura in the Fau^dravardhana bhnhti mentioned in the 
Madanapsda grant of Visvampasena,* the Edilpur grant of 
Ee^vasena ^ or the Tarpandighi grant of their father 
Laksma^asena.’’ The hhukti of Pau^dra is also no doubt the 
same as that mentioned in the D&modarapiir grants of 
EumSragupta and Budhagupta * and in the BSngarh grant of 
Mahipala the AmgSchi grant of Vigr^apala and the 
Manahali grant of MadanapSla.^ The same name is to be 
found in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena^ and the 
Madhainagar ” and Anulia grants of Laksmaicusena. We 
have therefore in the Bampal and Belava grants conditions 
which are very favourable to a palseographical enquiry. Both 
inscriptions are incised on copper and record grants of land in 
the same district or hhukti, both grants were issued from the 
same place, while the findspots of both plates lie in the same 
district, the distance between both probably not exceeding 
one hundred miles. 

While editing the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman, Mr. 
Basak says “ the inscription is written in Northern characters 
of the eleventh century#A.D.” “ but about the Bampal grant of 
Sri-Candra Mr. Basak states that “ the characters of the in- 
scription belong to a variety of alphabets used in the eastern 

* 3. A. 8. B, (old series 1896), Part I, p. 13. 

* J. P. A. a. B. (now series), Vol. X (1914), 103, 

* Spi. Ind,, Vol. XII, p. 9. 

‘ Ibid, Vol. X7, pp. 113-46. ‘ Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 327. 

* Ibid, Vol. XV, p. 296. 

' J.A.a.B. (old series), 1900, Part I, p. 71.. 

■ 3. ^ P.A.8.B, (new series), Vol. V, p. 474. 

‘o 3.A.a3., 1900, Part I, p. 64. 

> ‘ Mpi. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 87. 


I Epi. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 283. 
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part of Northern India in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries/’ ' A comparison of these statements shows that 
Mr. Basak considers the Bampal grant of Sri-Gandra to be 
slightly later in date than the Belava grant of Bhojavarm* 
man. None of these two grants bear dates in any era. The 
Belava grant is dated in the year 6 of the reign of Bhoja- 
varmman but the Bampal grant omits even the regual year of 
SrI-Caudra. The positions of these two records in the chrono- 
logical scale can therefore be determined only by a detailed 
palseographical examination. 

Let us, in the first place compare the characters of the 
Belava grant with those t)f the Rampal grant in order to find 
out which inscription is older. Among vowels a, a, and u are 
to be found in both inscriptions. Only one type of a is used 
throughout the Rampal grant. 

This is the proto-Bengali type which consists of a horizontal 
line, from the right end of which a vertical straight line, 
slightly longer than the horizontal line in length, is drawn 
downwards. From the left end of the horizontal line a 
tangential stroke runs downwards to the right, thus forming 
an acute angle with the horizontal line. From the right end 
of this tangent hangs a comma-shaped stroke, which differen- 
tiates the proto-Bengali type of a and its derivative the initial 
a. Now, a slightly curved line joins this comma-shaped line 
to the lower end of the vertical straight line at the bottom of 
the letter. Finally we have a little arrow-head or an 
extremely small solid triangle at the lower end of the vertical 
straight line. Compare the forms of a in arccanam (11. 4-6) ; 
avapa (1. 12) ; a-ca(abhata 1. 25) ; a'kincit (1. 26). Coming 

to the Belava grant we find that we have two different forms 
of a. In these two forms the vertical and horizontal straight 
lines, the comma and the line connecting the comma with the 
lower end of the vertical straight line are present, but the 
line joining the left end of the horizontal straight line with 


■ Uni, p. 137. 
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the comma has partly disappeared and the arrow head or the 
little solid traingle at the lower end of the vertical line has 
changed its shape. The differentia betwedh the two forms of 
this vowel in the Belava grant consists in the form of this 
pendant to the vertical line. In form (a) the triangle has 
widened and is in fact an equilateral rather than an isosceles 
triangle and it is no longer solid. But in form (d) the 
appendage has ceased to be a triangle as its apex has opened. 
This opening has caused one of the sides of the triangle to 
coalesce with the curved line which joins the comma<shaped 
curve with the lower end of the vertical straight line. 
Examples of form (a) may be found in abhavad (1. 10), 
antaranga (1. 31) and ahani (1. 46) while examples of form 
{b) are to be found in arghah (1. 6), adhabpattana, 
gaccha (1. 27), anydmeca (1. 34), a-cdd,abhada and a-kintnt 
(1. 40). 

Similarly in the case of a, which is but a derivative form 
of a, we find the arrow head or the solid triangle at the lower 
extremity of the vertical straight line in the form used in 
the Bampal grant; cf. adharo (1. 9) and dkaeptd (1. 36). 

In both of these cases the line joining the left end of the 
horizontal straight line is present. But in the case of the 
Belava grant we find that this line has partly disappeared and 
we have two different forms as in the case of a, according to 
the change in the form of the appendage to the lower end of 
the left vertical line. Perm (a), where we find a triangle 
which is no longer solid, is to be found in d-candr&rkcMii 
(1. 47) while form (b), where the appendage has ceased to be 
a triangle on account of the opening of the apex, is to be 
found in the dent (11. 20-21) and dpnavan (1. 41). 

Only one form of the initial short i is to be found in the 
Bampal grant which consists of an arrow-head on the top with 
tw'o small circles, side by side, below it ; cf. it-lva (1. 6); iti 
(11. 34 and 38). The form used in the Belava grant is slight- 
ly different. In this form a small curved horizontal stroke 
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has ’been added jasfc below the space between the two oiroles, 
of. iva (1. 1 1) ; iva (1. 12) ; iti (1, 23) and iha (1. 95). 

The initial forth of no other vowel is present in both 
grants so we may begin with the consonants. Remarkable 
difference in forms is not to be found in the letters of the 
first two mrgoA. In ta the difference lies in the length of the 
straight vertical line which drops downwards from the right 
end of the short horizontal line at the top. In the Rampal 
grant this is the form in all cases. But this vertical line 
to the left has almost disappeared in the Belava grant, of. 
p&iaka (1. 29), maMikmpatalika (11. 31>32) and catta bha^a 
(1. 36). 

The very rare tha occurs twice in the same line in the 
Rampal grant. The form is the time-honoured one of the 
Maurya inscriptions, i.e. perfectly round, cf. plthikam and 
paihitab (1. 5). But the form of this consonant in the Belava 
grant is quite different. Here for the first time in the history 
of the evolution of this letter its form is not a perfect circle. 
Rather it is now ellipsoid in shape which is significant, of. 
pithikUiviUa (1. 30). 

In fa, which is of the late Nagarl form, we find very 
little change. In both grants the right vertical line of this 
grant .has become a perfect straight line. In one or two 
cases only the later or Bengali form occurs in the Belava 
grant, cf. tatah (1. 4) ; ikahatu (1. 5) and tasya (1. 20). 

Greater divergence of forms is noticeable in tha. In 
*tbe Rampal grant we have two different forms; (a) the 
Nftgarl form in which the loop in the upper part of the letter 
opens very slightly at the top, with a distinct serif on the 
left upper limb; cf. atithibhis (1. 9); but in two other oases 
we have the proto- Bengali form, cf. yatharhaHi (1. 22) and 
yathh (1. 23) but in both of these cases we have a long 
straight' line as the top stroke. In these . forms we find that 
distinguishing feature of proto-Bengali type, which is the 
opening of the lower part of the upper loop, but in both ef 
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the examples cited above the opening is hardly per- 
ceptible. In comparison with these forms the form used in 
the Belava grant is very late. The upper loop has ceased 
to exist and the long top stroke entirely disappeared, of. atha 
(1. 10) ; prithu and prathayan (1. 13) ; prathama (1. 16) ; 
yatha (11. 36 and 37). In another case the form of this 
consonant is still later, of. gathMhih (1. 23). In this case 
not only the upper circle or loop has ceased to exist but the 
lower loop bas also opened at the top thus making the evolu- 
tion of the Bengali form complete. 

There is a good deal of difference in da. The form used 
in the Bampal grant in all cases is a peculiar one in which 
there is a curved projection upwards in the back of the letter 
which is always absent in the form used in the Belava grant 
in all cases. 

Considerable difference of form is also noticeable in dha^ 
which in the Bampal grant consists of the ancient Qupta form 
with the apex slightly opened but which in the Belava grant 
resembles the modern Bengali forms almost completely. 
Here the curved line on the left has a straight line on its top 
running tangentially to the proper left. In some cases the 
opening of the apex of the letter is visible such as the form 
in adhd^pattana (1. 27) but in some cases there is no opening 
at all, e.g., mtradhdrah (1. 6). This form is the complete 
modern Bengali form with the exception of one detail which 
is the angularisation of the curve at the back of this letter. 

In »a, in all cases, the line which joins the loop or circle 
in the left lower part of the letter with the vertical straight 
line on the right is not long or distinct, in the case of the 
Bampal grant but in the case of the Belava grant this line is 
a distinct curve, longer in comparison with that in the forms 
used in the Bampal grant. 

In the whole of \hdpa-varga noticeable change is to be 
found in tbe last letter vm. The principal difference between 
this form and the later Gupta form lies in the shortening of 
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the breadth of the letter, thus making the acute angle at the 
bottom more prolonged. 

The sharp upward projection on the hack, which is 
noticeable in the case of da, is also to be found in all cases of 
ya in the Rampal grant. But in the case of the Belava grant 
this projection on the back is altogether absent. 

The form of ra used in the Rampal grant is the archaic 
one with the solid wedge or arrow head at the lower end 
of the vertical straight line but the form used in the Belava 
grant is much later. In the latter case the wedge is no longer 
solid and it has widened at the top, thus becoming a triangle 
in the lower part of the letter. 

Two different varieties of the palatal sibilant are to be 
found in the Rampal grant. Variety (a) is the looped form 
which occurs in the majority of cases ; cf. vUala (1. 4) and 
the other, type (J), is the later form invariably used in all 
eleventh and twelfth century records in north-eastern India, 
cf. va/mie (1. 4). One important detail has to be noted in this 
connection. Out of all clear and legible instances of the 
occurrence of the palatal sibilant in this grant, the later form 
has been used in ten or eleven instances only, cf. vaiMe (1. 3) ; 
iriyam (1. 4) ; aniuh (1. 6) ; Mays and di6am (1. 9) ; yai 
and iriyam (1. 10) ; aril}, (1. 11) ; §v,hhe (1. 12) ; and diiwit 
(1. 14). In all other cases the looped form of aa has been 
used. The facsimile of the reverse of the Rampal grant, 
which is reproduced in the Epigrapkia Indica, is not distinct ; 
but so far as the facsimile is legible, the later form of M 
does not appear to have been used at all, after the fourteenth 
line of the grant. Sa of the second type is used in almost 
all cases in the Belava grant. 

Only one form of the medial sibilant has been used 
throughout the Rampal grant. In this form we find that the 
breadth of the upper part of the letter is less than that of the 
lower part and there is no acute angle in its lower extremity, 
where the right and left limbs of the letter join. In the 
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form used in the Bela va grant we find that the breadth of 
the upper and lo wer halves are equal and there is a well-' 
formed acute angle in the lower part of the consonant. 

A difference in the width of the upper and lower part of 
the dental sibilant is also noticeable in the Bampal grant but 
in the forms used in the Belava grant the lower part is much, 
more wide in comparison with the upper. 

In the case of the aspirate we find that two different forms 
were used in the Rampal grant. The first of these types (a) 
shows a very well-formed acute angle in the lower part and 
a broad curved back in the place of the upper angle, cf. mahi^a 
(1. 20). In the second form we find that the curve in the 
Iwvck is more pronounced, the acute angle at the bottom on the 
left h;is disappeared and its place is taken by a short vertical 
pendant to the curve, cf. ma/iagarvvadhikfta (1. 19). This is 
the form used in the Belava grant. In the Bampal grant 
form (i) predominates over form (a) as in the obverse out of 
thirty-one cases we find that form (n) has been used in thir- 
teen eases only and form (/v) in the rest. 

Let us now compare the alphabets used in the Rampal 
and Belava grants with those of some other copper plate 
grants discovered in Bengal in order to determine their age. 
Unfortunately for us very few copper plate grants found in 
Bengal are dated in any known era and consequently we are 
obliged to fall back upon inscriptions the dates of which are 
known only with some degree of certainty. Let us take for 
example the Bangarh grant of Mahipala I, which was dis- 
covered in Bengal proper and which recorded the grant of 
some village in the Paupdravarddhana hhukti which is the 
Paundra hhukti of the Bampal grant as the upper limit and 
the Tarpandighi grant of Lak^mapasena vrhich also was dis- 
covered in Bengal proper, recorded a grant of land in the 
Pauqidi^uvardhana hhukti pnd was moreover issued from the 
victorious camp of Vikramapura whence the Rampal and 
Belava grants were issued, as the lower limit. The dates . 

28 
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of both of these grants are certain within a fixed limit. Thus 
we know from the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola I 
that he was a contemporary of Mahipala I. and we know from 
the SS.rnath image inscription of V. S. 1083=1026 A.D. that 
Mahipala I lived in the beginning of the eleventh century 
A.D. 'I’hen again, there may still be some difference of 
opinion about the date of Laksmanasena but 1 think nobody 
would deny that Laksmaoasena, sou of Ballalasena was alive 
and ruled in the twelfth century A.D. The difference of 
opinion in this case lies in the selection of the particular 
decade of the twelfth century when Laksmanasena began 
to reign. 

A general comparison of the alphabets used in these four 
inscriptions shows that the alphabet of the Rampal grant is 
more closely allied to that of the Bangarh grant and that of 
the Belava grant to that of Tarpandighi. Turning to details 
we find that ; — 

(1) In the case of initial forms of a and a, type (6) of the 
Belava grant has invariably been used in the Bangarh as well 
as the Tarpandighi grants. In the case of the Bangarh grant 
we find that in all cases of a and a, type (b) has been used 
e.g., angarak^a (1. 36) ; abhitvaramana (1. 40) ; achaia (1. 44) ; 
akinchid (1. 46) ; achandra (1. 46) ; ato (1. 50) ; apaharay£ 
(1. 51); ajna (1. 62); aksepta (1. 67). As the form of a and 
a used in the Rampal grant is not to be found in the Bangarh 
grant and later inscriptions we must seek for them in inscrip- 
tions of an earlier period. Here we are faced with another 
difficulty. No inscriptions on copper plates, the date of which 
is either perfectly or imperfectly known, which record a grant 
of land in the Pauufira hhukti and which can be definitely 
assigned to the period before the reign of Mahip&la I have 
been discovered in Eastern Bengal. In the absence of such 
records we have to fall back upon .the Bhagalpur grant of 
Mahipila’s ancestor NarayaoapSla. This grant was discovered 
almost on the border of Bengal proper and we find that here 
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in all cases the forms of a and a are exactly similar to 
those used in the Rampal grant, cf. aripsyante (1. 18) ; 
anala (1. 22) ; abhilvoromaiia (1. 35) ; a’^ymhsca (1. 36) ; 
anavadya (i. 40); (1.42); akihchit (1. 42) ; 

(1. 48). 

The primitive i of the Rampal grant is not to be found 
in the Bangarh grant, where the small curved horizontal line 
noticeable in the lower part of the form used in the Belava 
grant is to be found in all instances. The form of the Rampal 
grant is however used in all cases in the Rhagalpur grant, 
cf. iti (1. 47) ; Hi (1. 50) ; idam (1. 53). 

The form of ta which vve find in all cases in the Rampal 
grant is not to be met with in any case cither in the Uangarh 
grant of Mahipala or the Rhagalpur grant of NarayanapSla hut 
it is used in all eases in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmma* 
pfila, cf. Vapyata (1. 6). 

In the case of tha form (a) or the Niigarl form is used in 
all cases in the Bangarh grant. Form {b) is altogether absent. 
The peculiar hunchbacked da of the Rampal grant is al- 
together absent in previous inscriptions but the angle in the 
back is present in all cases in the Bangarh grant. 

The form of dha used in the Rampal grant is also to be 
found in earlier inscriptions. The Bangarli grant shows a 
type in which the upper part has not opened as yet. The 
opening of the apex is noticeable in some cases only in the 
Bhagalpur grant of Naraya^apala, cf. sandadhanak (1. 2) 
Sri-Dharmmapdla (1. 7). Besides the Bhagalpur grant no 
other copper plate grant but the Rampal one shows the use of 
this form dha. 

The curved projection in the back of ya is noticeable only 
in the Rampal grant. A similar projection is to be found on 
the back of oha and da. The form of ra used in the Ram- 
pal grant is used exclusively in the Bangarh grant of MahlpSrla 
I, the Bhagalpur grant of NSrftyauapSrla and even the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmmapala. 
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Type (tf) of the palatal 6a used in the Ram pal grant is not 
to be found in any case in the Bangarh grant where type (6) 
is used in all cases. Type (a) however is used exclusively in 
the Bhagalpur grant of Narftyanapala as well as in the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmmapala. 

The form of the medial sa used in the Rampal grant is 
not to be found in the Bangarh grant, cf. aagarttomrat^ (1.44)). 
The same word occurs in the Rampal grant (1. 26) and here 
the medial sa is slightly wider in the lower than in the 
upper. The same word occurs in the Bhagalpur grant of 
NarSya^apala (1. 42) and we find that there is no acute angle 
at the bottom of this letter which is clearly noticeable in the 
case of the m of the Bangarh grant and that the width of the 
letter is greater in the lower half than in the upper. 

Only form (a) of the aspirate used in the Rampal grant 
is to be found in the Bangarh and earlier grants. 

If we turn to the alphabet used in the Tarpandighi 
grant of Laksmaigiasena we find that there is very little 
affinity between it and the alphabet of the Rampal grant. 
Forms of a, a, i, ta, tha, da, dha, ija, ra, sa, sa and ha are 
quite different. The general ductus of the script too differs 
a good deal. The alphabet of the Tarpandighi grant however 
shows a marked affinity to that of the Belava grant. 

All initial forms of a and d used in the Tarpandighi 
grant are similar to type (d) of a and d used in the Belava 
grant, cf. amHtdtmaiia^ (1. 5) and dnanda (1. 3). The form 
of the initial i also is exactly like that of the Belava grant, cf. 
Hi (1. 53). Among consonants the forms of the following 
letters are similar to those of the Belava grant ; — 

(1) ia — cf. ; kirffa (1. 7). (2) 6a — the later form 

used in three instances only in the Belava grant, viz. 6a6ah 
(1. 4), (I. 6) and 6asga (1. 20) is used in all cases in 

the Tarpandighi grant. (3) iha — the later proto-Bengali 
form used in the majority of oases in the Belava grant .is not 
used in the Tarpandighi plate but the later Bengali form used 
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in gath&hhis (J. 23) of the Belava grant is used in all cases in 
the Tarpandighi one. (.4) da — of. saniudayanti (1. 6). (6) 

dha — -cf. indrayiidham (1. 1). (0) ya — of. ^mdrayudham (1. 1). 

(7) ra — of. narayayaya (1. 1). (8) — cf. Hromiila (1. 2). 

(8) 8a — cf. vim (1. 8). (10) sa — cf. sita (1. 2). (11) ha — cf. 
nihitah (1. 2). Later forms of ha are used in the Tarpandighi 
grant side by side with that to be found in the Belava grant, 
cf. hata (1. 4). 

The foregoing analysis of the alphabets used in the 
Bangarh grant of Mahipala I, the llarapal grant of ^rl-Candra, 
the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman and the Tarpandighi 
grant of Laksmapasena leads us to the following conclusions 
regarding their proper place in the chronological scale : — 

(a) That the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman is slightly 
earlier and the Bampal grant of SrI-Oandra very much earlier 
than the Tarpandighi grant of Laksmanasena. 

{h) That the Bampal grant of ^rl-Candra is earlier and 
not later than the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman. 

(<?) That the Bampal grant of Sri-Candra is earlier than 
the Bangarh grant of Mahipala I. 

(d) That the Bampal grant of 8rl-Candra is either 
contemporary to or very slightly later than the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayapapala and consequently the alphabet used 
in it cannot be accepted as that “ used in the North Eastern 
India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” ' 

The date of Bhojavarmman can be fixed independently 
from the synchronisms of his grand-father Jatavarraman, 
who was a contemporary of Karppa, king of Dahala ® and 
Divya the Kaivartta king of North Bengal who was vanquished 
by Bamap&la.’ The last decade of the eleventh or the first 
of the twelfth century A. D. would be the proper period of 
the Belava grant and this date is quite in agreement with 

‘ JSpigraphia Indico, Vol. XU, p. 137. ’ 

Memoird of the A»iaf ic Society of Bengal^ Vol. V, p. S8, 

Ihid, Vol. in, p. 15 ; VoL V, p. 86. 
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the deduction of the paleeographical analysis that it is slightly 
earlier than the Tarpandighi grant of Laksmai;^sena. 
Consequently it is ®ow apparent that the Yadava dynasty of 
Vikramapura in Eastern Bengal were ousted from their posses* 
sions either by Lak^mapasena or any of his two immediate 
ascendants. The Barapal grant on the other hand proves 
that three generations of kings of the Oandra dynasty ruled 
in Vikramapura in Eastern Bengal before Mahlp^la I or even 
before Narayai^iapala. The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
Cola I mentions a king of E istern Bengal named Govinda 
Candra who was defeated and forced to quit his elephant 
after his defeat by the former.* The evidence of the Ilampal 
grant of SrI-Candra combined with that of the Tirumalai rock 
inscription proves that Eastern Bengal was under the rule 
of the Candra dynasty for more than a century before the 
time of Mahipala I as we have four generations of kings of 
this dynasty including Govinda Candra. Consequently we 
can now admit safely that Bast Bengal was not included in 
the territories of the Palas of Bengal in the tenth century 
A.D. The Candras most probably obtained possession of 
Bast Bengal by ousting the Khad^a dynasty whom we know 
from the Ashrafpur grants. The previous history of this 
country is unknown but it is quite possible that Eastern 
Bengal did not form a part of the Fala Empire before the 
days of Mahipala I. 


' Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 232. 



NAWAB SHAIPTA* 


Lala Sri Ram Saheb, M.A., Delhi. 

The nightingale of the boughs of eloquence, the bulbul 
of the garden of elegance, expert in science and art, the 
knower of the mysteries of language, an estimable master, the 
exalted Haji Nawab Mustafa Khan Bahadur, Shaifta, 
deceased, was a nobleman of Delhi and Jagirdar of 
Jehangirabad, District Bulandshahar. His father was Nawab 
Mustuza Khan Muzaffar Jang Azimuddaula Sarfarazul Mulk. 
Such was his rank in the royal court and thus was he known. 
In the time of Shah Alam II., he was a Jagirdar of Palwal 
and other villages. Nawab Mustafa Khan Shaifta owing to 
his family rank, was one of the honoured nobles of Delhi. 
But this full moon of perfect beauty added fresh lustre to 
the shining shield of his exalted father through his princely 
gifts and personal attainments. The dutiful son, did not only 
make the name of his father, but the name of his 
whole family, illustrious through his perfection and 
straightforwardness. In his very childhood like the children 
of all" noblemen, he got opportunities of having the 
company of highly educated persons and therefrom 
he filled his skirt with roses (in other words, he fully took 
advantage of the golden opportunity that offered itself to him 
in his childhood). And according to the prevailing custom of 
the time, he did not rest satisfied merely with perfecting his 
Arabic and Persian studies, hut also attained such proficiency 
in the oriental sciences and arts that such an acute critic and 

* This essay was written originally in Urdu and has. been translated by Syed Amir Ali 
M.A. The translation strives to bring out the flowery rhetoric of the original. — I. J. 8. T. 
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able writer as Mirza Ghalib would not have shown his composi- 
tion to another person without first reading it out to him and 
getting his plaudits and approbation, nor would he have 
before doing this, entrusted it to anybody for publication. 

A great part of Shaifta’s life was passed at Jehangirabad, 
Delhi and Meerut. In the Urdu language his position was 
that of being a master and disciple of the pride of the later 
ones, the head of the lyricists, Hakim Momin Khan Momin 
Dehlavi. And with regard to his poetical compositions in 
Persian, he used to get them corrected by Mirza Ghalib. 
During the whole of his stay at Delhi, he used to bold poetical 
assemblies. He used to be a stately pillar of the graceful 
companionship of Mirza Abdullah Khan Ghalib, Mufti 
Sadruddin Khan Azurdah, Mowlana Sahbaji and Myyari 
Kakhshan. God had made Nawab Shaifta educated in every 
way. The wealth of good birth and noble origin, the wealth, 
of knowledge, the wealth of the world, the wealth of children, 
what thing was there which he did not happen to possess? 
Of the three sons, the eldest Nawab Md. AH Khan Rashki 
was a distinguished and happy noble man. For some time the 
Nawab Sahib acted as a member of the Council at Rampur 
State, and afterwards he was nominated a member of the 
Council of the Governor-General for passing laws and regu- 
lations, as a representative of the United Provinces. The 
very pure, learned and intelligent second son, Nawab 
Naqshband Khan Majnun, did not see even the full spring 
season of the garden of his youth, when from the cruel hand 
of fate, that trims all the fiower trees in autumn, he got 
levelled to the earth, and made one with it. His daughter 
was betrothed to Khan B ihadur Ghulam Md. Hasan Khan, 
formerly Sub- Registrar of Delhi. I'he third son Nawab Md. 
Eshaq Khan, after entering the Indian Civil Service, went 
on getting promoted to higher and higher posts, till at last he 
became a Sessions Judge. For some time he acted as the 
Prime Minister {Madnrid Maham) of Nawab of Rampur but 
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reverted to Government service again, retired on pension, and 
finally accepted the exalted position of the Secretary to the 
Aligarh College. He was a large* hearted* man with lofty 
aspirations and enlightened views. He used to behave 
affectionately towards the father of the present writer, and 
owing to old family connections, he would behave most 
affectionately towards the present writer too. During my life 
as a student Nawab Md. Ali Khan Bashki presented me with 
a summary of his writings, done by himself upon my 
soliciting him for it. 

Probably, at the initiative of Mirza Shahib, Nawab 
Mustafa Khan chose Mowlana Hali, for the tutorial guardian- 
ship of his sons and therefore do we find Mowlana Hali 
teaching Nawab Bashki and his brothers for several years. 
This connection was by no means a small reason for the pride 
and exaltation of Mowlana Hali because the daily companion- 
ship of the late Shaifta proved like an elixir for him. The 
late Mowlana himself used to relate this to us and from his 
conversation, we could catch the fire and enthusiasm that lay 
hidden in him for Shaifta. It has been the ancient custom 
of the unmannerly Fate that joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure 
should for ever go together in pairs. And no one is exempt 
from this revolution of the wheel of Fortune. How then could 
Nawab Shaifta pass his life contrary to this law of nature ? 
During the Mutiny the English magistrates held such wrong 
notions of him that his estates were confiscated. For several 
years he remained ruined and shattered by this calamity but at 
last in the end through the kindness of the Government his 
estates were restored to him and he then continued to pass his 
life with the same ease and comfort as before. It is not apparent 
from the odes ( Ghazala) of Shaifta that his taste for poetry 
arose from his training as a poet. Bather it should be taken 
to have been a natural taste with him, and that the Eternal 
Distributor of Fate, gave him this inclination at the dawn 
of creation and put it in his very nature and temperament 

29 
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and he was therefore created for this purpose. The generous 
Giver had of course endowed him with a very sound taste and 
a correct judgmeAt. But his love for Momin Ghalib, 
Azurdah, and other eminent men of his time acted like the 
purifying chemical for gold. A correct taste, sagacity, 
weight and proper judgment permeate the very arteries of 
every one of his lines. When looked from the critical point 
of view it will be found that this expert in his art took to the 
grave the ancient trend of the Urdu tongue, for* after the 
destruction of the royal houses of Delhi and Lucknow, the 
educated upper class lost all interest in the asiatic sciences 
and arts, and the learned experts in Persian literature re> 
mained in a condition of segregated loneliness. Slowly and 
eventually, all the delicate fancies, novelties, the strength 
and weight of words, the firmness of the constructions, the 
articulate beauty of the imagery, the purity of the thought, 
in short all those fine points that were necessary for Oriental 
poetry, and constituted its beauty, were forsaken by the 
poets, and hence now-a-days those qualities are seldom visible 
in the writings of the poets. Quite opposed to this, the atti- 
tude which the modern poets have adopted, and boast about, 
its foundation lies in the elegance of speech and the sweet 
way of expression ; and the famous masters of speech of 
Delhi and Lucknow, consider these to be a means to their 
claim for perfection. After Momin and Ghalib, Shaifta 
deserves a thousand praises and commendations. Shaifta has 
shown his power over speech in Persian also. He had the 
advantage of the guidance of the late Ghalib in Persian and 
his novn'de-plwme was Hasrat. A long time ago the IHuoanot 
Hasrat and his letters were published. According to the 
ancient writers even being a biographer of poets was a proof 
of the wide views and consistency of the author. Hence, in 
pursuance of this principle, the famous poets of old, like Mir 
Sauda, Mustafi, Mir Hasan, Qaim, all wrote biographical 
sketches along with their THwans. Then how was it possible 
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that the steed of the imagination of Shaifta should not have 
shown a marching proclivity in this field difficult to be 
trodden. He also followed the ancient masters, and compiled 
a book named Gulahan-i Baykhar, being a biography of the 
ancient and the contemporary poets, in which after an impar- 
tial critical survey of the writings of every poet, he appended 
with a nice taste some extracts from the works of each. But 
it would not be improper to remark here, that whatever 
writings and information of the poets he could obtain by 
even a slight effort, he jotted down in his book — no refined 
weighing of point and critical research are shown by him as 
a necessary condition in the collection. We can infer this 
from the mention he made of Nazir Akbarabadi ,* for at first 
he has written of him as a Shaikh, though he was a Syed and 
next he quoted a line from him and ascribed it to some 
Nazir of Benares, who was a pupil of Sauda, but by carefully 
going through the complete works of Nazir, one finds that 
the following couplet. 

Even dim sight can discern thee 
O shining moon ! 

The dazzling snn always remains 
wholly an eye {for seeing it) 

is not from the pen of Nazir of Benares but from that of 
Nazir of Akbarabad. The opinion which Shaifta formed 
concerning Nazir, could have been so formed only by reading 
such ordinary poems of his as A^Namah (the Book of Elour), 
or Bal-Namah (the Book of Pulse) ; for he has characterised 
his writings as simple or common, which is not just. Bather, 
the truth is that Nazir of Akbarabad can be fitly called the 
Shakespeare of India. Even Dr. Fallon, the author of several 
Urdu and English dictionaries, and several other famous 
Englishmen, who were versed in Urdu, have accepted him as 
one of the best writers of Urdu poetry ; and the strongest 
proof is the fact that all his writings are replete with natural 
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beauties, moral and social piotures and his poetry is often 
worth looking at from the philosophical point of view. In 
portraying the beauties of the attractive scenes of nature and 
the hidden effusions of man, Nazir seems to emerge quite clear 
from the thorny bushes of similes and metaphors in which he 
apparently loses himself. Mir Qutbuddin Khan Batin of 
Agra, a disciple of Nazir, on feeling vexed by the book called 
it Ouhhan-i Baykhizan by way of retort. In this work he 
tried to remove all the points of blame that Shaifta had 
brought against other poets. In this attempt Batin is also 
to a great extent guilty of injustice, and for this reason critics 
do not much esteem Batin’s criticisms. 

Now I am going to point out the chief redeeming features 
and the niceties of some of the lines of Hazrat Shaifta. 
Acute critics of the art of poetry should carefully note what 
I say. The following lines (which are the opening lines) 
of Hazrat Shaifta stand in need of the special attention of 
people possessed of inner sight : 

No need for me to wait for wine or drum, 

I cannot reveal the secret so I feel helpless, shun. 

Among the Sufis it is tantamount to gross infidelity if 
one reveals the secrets of God. Whatever calamities may 
overtake the Sufis, it is incumbent upon them to remain with 
their mouths sealed. 

The intoxication of the wine of Divine Emowledge and 
the strains of the music of Reality cannot unlock their hearts 
which are in the repositories Divine Knowledge and therefore 
that Great Secret remains eternally locked up. This very 
topic is described with unparallelled elegance and nicety by 
the pen of Shaifta. The purport of these lines is this : “ 1 
don’t require either music or wine, so that from the exalta- 
tion derived from the one or the intoxication from the other, 
I may be led to reveal the inner workings of my heart to the 
public at large. But as a matter of fact I have not got the 
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permission to reveal the secret. If 1 did possess it, then 
without all these attendant things, I would have unveiled 
the Mighty. Secret and thereby the eyes o^ the world and its 
ears would have seen and heard what effect Real Love 
produces, and what rank and position is granted to the true 
lover from the court of Love.” A second couplet may also be 
here quoted : — 

The old man of the tavern showed that much last night, 

That even the idea of the goodness of fancy did not remain at all. 

This couplet is also full of the same meaning. How and 
in what manner they reach the outsoaring and sublime 
heights of reality after attaining emancipation from the 
shackles of phantasms? The guide of the way has shown 
such glimpses of Divine Reality that after seeing the great 
Artist, imagination refuses to travel to the work of art. The 
beauty and vision of the great Creator has emancipated us 
from the phantasmagoria of unrealities stretched before our 
eyes. 

God be praised ! what an excellent subject to handle 
and how unique the interlinking of the lines. Note the wide 
applicability of the phrase “ showed that much ” ; and the 
intellect feels astonished how and whence in these few 
words of this phrase such a vast extent of applicability lies 
concealed. So much for the mystic utterances of Shaifta. 

Now look at his compositions : 

I am writing the condition of the fatigued soul. 

A severed vein is the thread of the ruler. 

The poet apparently sits down to write to his beloved 
the story of his fatigued soul. So he takes up a severed vein 
to serve him for a ruler, an instrument not infrequently 
used when writing has to be carefully practised. This is the 
apparent signification of the lines, but quite a different scene 
is .presented to our inner vision when we work inwards and 
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gauge the inner import of the lines. Picture to yourself an 
impatient lover contemplating to write a letter to his beloved 
and he wants to aq^uaint the object of his love with the agony 
and anguish of patient waiting ; hence he prepares a ruler ; 
and with a severed head flutters and manifests other signs 
of uneasiness consequent on his violent death : and this exces- 
sive post-mortem agony is well hinted at in the expression 
“ a severed vein,” and these violent convulsions after the 
beheading of every animal, is therefore not lost sight of by 
using the aforesaid phrase, “a severed vein.” As rulers for 
such a purpose, it would be quite natural to make use of 
veins to make the threads thereof. Hence the graceful 
poetical conceit of making severed veins serve as threads of 
rulers. Hence he chose severed veins as proper threads for 
his ruler which is a unique one indeed when so constructed. 
Then he says that his life is restless and impatient through 
the pangs of separation and in proof of his impatience he 
adduces the fact that appeals to sight, vis., that he has made 
a severed vein the thread of his ruler which he is employing 
for writing the letter. A second point that lies hidden is this 
that a lover always becomes lean and thin from separation and 
a proof of this also lies in the thread of the ruler, or in other 
words 1 have become so lean in separation from thee that 1 
have become a mere thread like the thread of the ruler. 

I now quote a clear and simple couplet : — 

(My) yearning is today impatient 

And yet the promise (of union) is for the day of judgment. 

Though this is an ancient and worn-out topic, yet the 
beautiful interlinking of words from the pen of Shaifta has 
rendered it quite new. In the eager desire to see the beloved 
tins yearning or craving every moment knocking at the 
weake^ied mind that the meeting with or visit to the object 
of love should take place anyhow immediately, but the be- 
loved, of course, always postpones it till the morrow in the most 
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heartless fashion. This morrow that never reaches the state 
of actuality is nothing less than the Morrow of the Day of 
Judgment. "Now to what state must the heart be reduced 
by waiting endlessly and all in vain for the moment of union 
with the beloved, which never comes, can be properly under- 
stood and appreciated only by those whose hearts have long 
suffered deeply under similar circumstances. What I had 
in view here was to draw attention to the chaste language 
used. Briefly speaking, the writings of Shaifta are a store- 
house of universal comprehensiveness. So for the benefit of 
the reader I append below some quotations from the Diioan 
of Shaifta which will show the internal and external beauties 
of his style and ornamental composition. 

1. When I said (to him) “ Don’t be a mate of strangers ; ” 

Then he replied with a wrinkling brow, 

“ It is impossible (to obey) j 
If he is angry with me, then this also does belit him 
But Shaifta I cannot be angry with him.” 

•2. Let death now come so that my honour might remain ; 

He has gone into mourning on the death of the enemy. 

3. Even after getting entangled, the same budding out (i. e. enjoyment) 

of the heart is present, 

What a nice network have the life-bestowing glances woven. 

He went on calling the eternal injustice as an improper joke, 

(When) Shaifta was lost in admiration of some delicate intoxicated one. 

4. For what purpose are these words of graceful speech ? 

Has any fresh cruelty again come back to memory? 

5. That rose-bodied idol (of my heart) came on the grave. 

For once my dying has proved (to have been not all in vain). 

6. I offered him gratitude for his cruelty instead of complaining and 

came back ,* — 

How could I help it ? Whatever lay within my heart came out on 

my tongue. 
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Alas I . the taste for oppression did not give me any rest^ 

Even if the heart got emptied of pain, then the mind felt tired, 

You are dying but during your life-time your desire will be realised. 
If Shaifta, that oppressor embarks upon his contradictory career. 

7. It made the beloved feel deprived of even seeing the fun, 

What was this (alas!) that sudden death produced. 

8. Don^t compare the valley of Najd with Delhi, 

(For) that was the desert of Majnun and this is my desert, 

Neither he came home, nor did he accompany my funeral, nor did 

he visit (my) grave. 

Pity! A thousand pities! not even one of my desires got fulfilled. 

9. So much was my work done in the beginning of love. 

He is asking of the angel of death, about his ending 

0 Shaifta, even if he grant some one the power of bearing a kiss. 

Here the taste for abuses has finished its work. 

10. He would chant music in some stranger^s house, but when ? 

Then only, when 1 won’t be able to utter a single note, 

1 desire only for publicity, what do I care for ill-reputation, 

Here, I am alive in the hope of the night of union, and there 
Every morning it is hoped I sha’n't live up to the evening. 

The evening even after reproaches demands a kiss, 

(For he) won’t be wiped out by the effect of the taste for reproaches. 

11. Everything is his : but speak the truth, O messenger, 

Do 1 tamper with facts, of my own initiative, 

Please inform me what in your condition, 

For Shaifta, no one grumbles without sufficient reason. 

12. His hand alas ! never reached up to the skirt, 

That hand which had transformed the pocket into a skirt, 

Let it be the fault of the tire-woman but the whole toilet is there, 

Did she make her glance also artful. 

You should not have disclosed your love to him, Shaifta ; — 

What is this you have done ? You only made even the friend an enemy. 

13. If there be no devotion, it does not matter, there is no reason for 

disappointment ; 

When is the occasion of magnificence of the Magnificent Being tied 

or restricted to a cause ; 
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O impatient eoulj a little more of patience is required, 
Undoubtedly the gusts of the spring breeze would blow there also. 


14. By showing just a little consideration for me, 

He went on vaunting his own superiority the whole night. 

16. Whose remembrance made me forget all, 

How can 1 forget remembering him ? 

16. What shall I do, even if thou dost not come up to me ? 

I remain away from all only because of thee. 

17. He can come a hundred times in my power, 

But I myself am not within my own powers ; 

I got trampled upon as an enemy. 

During the frequent comings and goings, 

18. If I am slow in understanding things, then I am all the less involved 

in disturbances ; 

1 am much better in my acts of foolishness than in all the acts of 

wisdom. 

19. The lamp of love, specially so reserved, has alas so done it, 

That they all burn me — both my relations and others. 

^20. There are rumours afloat as to the efTiciency of the sight of the sore 

throat, 

Or in other words, there are rumours afloat as to the kindness of the 

friend to me. 

il. He had grown angry by being called Laila, 

Hence 1 have intentionally become a lunatic, 

If I say (to him) “ don^t mix with strangers,’* 

He replies, Am I faithless then f ’* 

30 
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22. When the old one of Canaun saw me a lover (even) in my (early) 

youth, 

Ho said (compaSsipnately), “ you ought to have passed (at least) 

enjoyments,’' 

23. Alas I he wakes up in the desire for the meeting of enemies, 

And in the contemplation of whose eyes, I have no sleep. 

24. Helplessly I (am) silent, and he (is) in rage, 

And all the power possessed by me was used in restlessness, 

When yon have accepted kisses, then give up counting. 

For perchance it may so happen that quarrel as to the number 

(thereof) might arise. 

25. To-day also thou forbiddest wine, O virtuous man, 

Does not the ///, appear as Jd to thee. 

26. Life should prove a burden when there be such variation in 

understanding : 

I call it Death'*, what you call Shame ", 

He says, What a misunderstanding ? " on hearing complaints of 

“ Oppression ", 

I only practise coquetry, and you call it Cruelty". 

27. Wailing and lamentation (are) ineffective, the yearning for 

improvement (is) ineffectual, 
Who can conduct my huntsman up to my nest ? 

28. 1 cannot bear that pain he caused to (my) friends, 

So, I should like to die in such a place that none may know of it : 
llis connection makes me feel further impatient, ▲ 

If there be no outburst there, then there would not be even^is 

much here, 

I want such a wailing as may upset the world. 

But the condition is that it may have no effect on me. 
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1 have heard something of a floating rumour about Shaifta to*day, 
But may God so will it that it may not prove true. 

# 

29. There on the breath of the morning breeze lies the gratitude for 

reaching there^ 

Because for the sake of my letter, he is willingly flying, 

What an oppression ! he, because of whom the disease is due. 

Says, If he lives, let him ; — if not, not ! What power can control 

destiny ? 

30. O Shaifta I am an old man of the way in this art, 

Though my age now is only of twenty-one years, 

31. Though I hanker to meet you, 

Yet I do not possess a yearning to see you. 

32. When the taste for enjoying companionship gets contirraed, 

Then how can the book remain under the arm ? 

33. Now he has begun to oppress strangers. 

He has been instructed (and warned) by my death, 

The flash of meaning has begun to be visible. 

This form has been produced by constantly drinking wine. 

34. That Shaifta whose austerity is so much bruited about, 

How shall I say it, in whose house 1 saw him last night ? 

35. Shaifta is that, who his whole life, 

Practised religion and virtue. 

But finally he became a wine-worshipper, 

Which is one aspect of His Greatness. 

36. A half opened eye ( i.e., half a glance) is enough for killing me, 

Do nothing at all, only watch and smile. 
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37. Shaifta, although you have travelled a good deal, 

Yet, do grace the tavern also sometimes with your visit. 

« 

38. Why should he feel vexed on being called cruel, 

If he at all consider cruelty as something good ? 

39. Don^t consider a favour as a favour, if it be bestowed out of 

selfishness ; 

Don^t consider tyranny as tyranny if it be inflicted for the purpose of 

testing only ; 

Keep a fairy in the lap or a Houri on the knee, 

My heart is fit for the stone of thy door : 

The stories of one’s love are true, but just a little bit, 

1 indulge in exaggeration, too, for embellishing a narration. 



FAITH AS IN BUDDHISM. 

B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), 

Professor of Pali, University of Calcutta. 

In the Pali Abhidhamnia Books the term faith (saddha) 
„ has been defined thus : ** The faith which 

Abhidharnma defini- OH that occasioii is a trusting in, the pro- 

tion of Faith. « . ^ « 

fessing confidence in, the sense of assurance, 
faith, faith as a faculty and as a power — this is the faith 
there then is.” * This definition obviously follows what Mrs. 
Bhys Davids aptly describes as “ the method of the diction- 
ary,” since it is presented in terms which “ mutually overlap 
in meaning, without coinciding.” ‘ It is to be understood that 
the three terms — Faith (saddha), the Faculty (saddhindriya), 
and the Power (saddhahala) — are not exactly synonyms but 
are slightly different from one another in their connotation. 
This kind of specification implies a logical division, which is 
not rigid but flexible enough to allow one species of faith to 
pass imperceptibly into another that is higher. These so 
called species are but so many “aspects and phases” 
which, when viewed psychologically, admit only of a differ- 
ence of degree, and not of kind. Faith in its specific sense, 
i.e., as distinguished from the Faculty and the Power, denotes 


* DhammaaaAganij 12, 16 ; Vib^uinya, p. 123 : ** Yd saddfid aaddahand okappan’i 

ubhippaaddo saddha saddhindriyaifi saddhdhalayt — idayt vuccati saddhindriyaiit" The above 
translation is an extract from the Manual of Buddhist Psychological Ethics, by Mrs. Bhys 
Davids. 

* Manual of Buddhist Psychological Ethics, lutrod., pp. ix-xx. 
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only a kind of blind or professed faith as distinguished front 
a realised one. 

The all-impoi tant discrimination of the three species of 
Eaith could not be achieved in a day or two, 
tinotton bet^J^*en F^th a^d not Until the 4th or 3rd century B.C. 

"'ll® » Buddhist school, the Hetuvildin, 
jrisdom and know- pressed home a clear-cut distinction. “ The 
average man of the world,” they afBrmed, 
“ possesses Faith hut not the Faculty.” ’ In the same vein 
they sought to maintain that knowledge was not within the 
reach of the average man.*® And in vain the Theravada or 
Orthodox school contended for a difference of kind, logically 
considered. The latter appear to have conceded so far to the 
former that the uninstructed might possess practical wisdom but 
not knowledge in its higher technical sense. By knowledge 
the Hetuvadin meant the philosophic insight which consists 
in “ analytic discernment, analytic understanding, ability to 
investigate or examine, the faculty of research, etc.” Similarly 
he appears to have conceded to the Orthodox claim that the 
average man is ” capable of liberality... and so forth,” but he 
is incapable of faith as a Faculty, and far more so, of faith 
as a Power, for these higher forms of faith are impossible 
without the understanding of the true nature of things. 
In the case of the untutored, faith does not come from 
knowledge but originates from hearsay or time-honoured 
religious tradition. That is to say, the faith of the average 
man is not what the Buddha himself termed the reasoned 
or rational faith ” {paMamaya saddha).^ Thus the Hetuv^in 
effected a signiffcant distinction between ordinary faith and 
philosophic. 


' Kathavatfhu, XlX. 8 : “ lokiyatu aaddhiudriijaiiiJ* Here Lohiyaijt^putkuj- 

junasm: Mrs. Rbys Davids and Mr. Shwe Zan Aung translate lohiyaiit " in worldly 
matters/* see the “ Points of Controversy" p. 342. 

» Op. city XX, 2 : N*atthi puthujjanassa 
^ The expression has been quoted in the Atthasdlinif p. 69. 
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We obtain from the Netti-pakaraim, a work which is 
, . attributed to Mah&kaccana, a characterisa* 
ot mddha pasMa tiOD of faith showing some improvement 
m the mu pakarana. older Abkidhamma definition : “ The 

profession of confidence is the mark of faith and the sense of 
freedom is its target. The absence of impurity is the mark of 
assurance and tranquillity of satisfaction is its target. Solicit 
tation is the mark of faith, and. unflinching devotion is its basis. 
Steadiness is the mark of assurance, and faith is its basis.” ' 
Mahakaccayana’s analysis of ffi,ith in the NetH is illus- 

The characterisation in the MUinda. Faith is characterised 

of faithintheiftiinrfa. ^jy these two marks : (I) Sampaaadana, 

tranquillizing in the sense of making the hindrances subside, 
and rendering consciousness clear, serene and untroubled; 
(2) Sampakkhandhana, leaping high in the sense of aspiring 
to attain that which has not been attained, to master that 
which has not been mastered, to realise that which has not 
been realised. Further, in the Milinda faith is contrasted in a 


general fashion with the hindrances (nlvaratias) of which 
Vicikiccha (doubt or perplexity) is one.'^ 

Buddhaghosa in his Atthamlinl^ gives an account of 
faith which is mainly based on the analysis 

coont’offfHh®isVs“ed ^ t^e Milinda. It is truly observed by 
upon earlier concop- jj^ys Davids that “ Faith is character. 

ised and illustrated (by Buddhaghosa) in tbe 
same terms and approximately the same similes as are used 
in the Milinda... That is to say, it is shown to be a state of 
mind where the absence of perplexity sets free aspiration and 
energy: It is described as trust in the Buddha and system.” * 


^ Neltif p. 28 : ** Okappanalakkhatia snddhd^ adhimutiipaccupaUhana ca. Anavu 

lolakkhano pasado 8ampa8lda,napacciip(i(ihdno ca, Ahhipatthiyanulakkharfl mddhAf ansa 
(iveccadpasddo padattkdno. AndvilalakWinno panddo^ tasm saddfid padatthdna^V 

• Milinda-Panha, ed. Trenokner, pp, 34-38. Tho Quest iona of King Milinda^ 8. B, 1., 
XXXV, pp. 64*68. Saddhd uppajjamdna nivarar^ vikkhamhheii, 

^ Atthas^lini, pp. 119-120. 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids: Manual of Buddhist Psychtdogical Ethics^ p. 14, f. n. 3, 
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Investigating the matter a little more closely, we can say 
that his account of faith is in reality a synthesis of analyses 
found in all earlier *Buddhist (vritings, inclusive of A^vaghosa’s 
philosophical work — Awakening of Faith** {SraddhoU 
patti Sutra). 

He maintains on the authority of the Pefakopadesa that 
the antithesis of doubt is discursive thought.* Following 
other older authorities he speaks of doubt as “ the contrary of 
belief, confidence, or faith.” ® “ Believing or professing 

confidence in is the characteristic mark of faith, and its 
chief function is tranquillisation or aspiration. Sudden 
spiritual elevation of mind or emancipation is its ultimate 
end, and its basis is the object of reverence for the condition 
of Sotapatti** ® 

The Abhidhamma definition of faith assumes a popular 
character when it is re-stated in terms of 
Bnddhaghosa’s defl- Buddhaghosa’s Commentary : “ Faith is a 

nition of faith which •w'kvn 

is very similar to the trusting and taking refuge in the Buddha 

Hindu doctrine of jii t iai-tva* jii. 

Bhakti. and other Jewels — the Doctrine and the 

Order. It is an act of believing in the 
sense of plunging, breaking, entering into qualities of the 
Buddha and the rest, and rejoicing over them.” * Faith is 
the guiding factor of charity, morality and religion in the 
sense that it precedes all charitable, moral and spiritual 
instincts and dispositions.” ^ Buddhaghoi^ refers elsewhere 
to faith (saddha) as transforming itself or deepening into 
devotion (bhakti) by repeated practices. Love (pema) 
is invariably associated with faith. The other element 


* Aithasalin\ p. 165 : “ VicUro v%cikiccMya(patipalckho) ti Petake vnitayi,** 

‘ A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics , p. 44, f. n. 8. 

3 Atthasdliin, p. 120 1 Aparo nayo: Saddahanalakkhanft saddhft okappana-lakkhaQS 

vit, pasadanarasA pakkhandanaraaS vS akAlaBsiya-paconpalthftnft adhimutti-pa- 

ompatthftrift vA, saddheyyavatthu-pada^lhAnS sotApattiyafigapadatthAnA vA.’* 

* p. 146. BaddhAdfni va ratanAni saddahati pattiyAyati ti saddhA... Bnddha* 
dTnaip gn^e ogAhati bhinditvA viya annpavesati... pasldanti. 

“ Jhidf p. 120, saddhA pnbbaftgamA purecarika boti. 
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which accompanies it is a sense of assurance, attended 

by serene delight out of satisfaction of a man’s spiritual 
need.* * 

Buddhaghosa’s division of faith into four classes is a 
novel feature in the Buddhist analysis, 
aie^uon^’of'forthlnd There are four species of faith : — 

(1) Agamaniya saddha, adventist or 
adventitious faith, e.g.^ the epoch-making faith of a Bodhi- 
satta who is destined to become a supreme Buddha. 

(2) AdhigamasaddhUi realised faith, e. g., the philosophic 
conviction, gained by the Ariyapuggalas or Buddhists in the 
eight higher stages of experience. 

(3) Fasadasaddha, unshaken faith, p., the unwavering 
faith (aveccappasada) of a stream-attainer in the Buddha, the 
Doctrine and the Order. 

(4) Okappanasaddha, professed faith, which is, accord- 
ing to Childers, “ outward or seeming faith which makes a 
man keep up appearance, but does not touch his heart, e. g., 
the faith of Vakkali which consists in service, rendered in 
connection with the shrine, the bodhi-terrace, teachers and 
preceptors.”* Again his reference to two kinds of love, 
temporal (gehasita) and spiritual (aaddhapemani) is interest- 
ing enough as forestalling Svapnesvara’s division of faith 
into aihika and its opposite.* 

The Buddhist conception of faith is apparently involved 
in self-discrepancy. Buddha in agreement 
iuTOiv^'^in“rt[e*Bud^ with Mahavira and other predecessors was 
wth. of opinion that Doubt and Fjvith are two 

opposite states of mind, so that the affirmation 
of one implies th3 negation of the other: ” If a person 

' Puggala-Paniiatti —Commentary , p. 248: ** Paaappuaaip bhujanavosena aaddbft 

va bhatti. Fetuaip saddhSpemaip gehasita-pemampi vattati. PasAdo saddhapusfldo va.’* 

* Ohildera’ Pali*Dictionary, p. 410. The above classification of faith has been 
quoted from the Oommontary on the &Cah4parinibb9na-Sattanfa . 

’ Svapnefivara’s Commentary on the iSandUya^Sutraj Aph. 18. 

81 
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entertains doubt, is perplexed about the Teacher and the rest, 
he does not attain mukti by reassuring faith, and his mind 
does not bend tovvards earnestness, application, perseverence 
and energy — this is the first bolt of the heart in his case." ‘ 
Buddhagho^a, on the other hand, asserts on the authority of 
the Petakdpadesa that the contrary of doubt is discursive 
thought (vioam). How are we then to distinguish realised 
or articulate faith {ailhigamasaddha) from faith unwavering 
{aveccappaaada), when both are within the reach of a stream- 
attainer ? The discrepancy involved may be explained away if 
we can effect a sharp distinction between religious belief and 
philosophic conviction, that is, if we can show that the sceptic 
is the common enemy of “ divines and graver philosophers.” 

Supposing that doubt is the contrary of belief, it neces- 
sarily follows that, like faith, doubt admits 
in its yarying degrees. various stages of growth, lo resist an 
overpowering doubt we require an unwaver- 
ing faith. The Arahant is equipped with faith and other 
faculties and powers in a higher degree than the Buddhist 
Aryans who occupy the lower ranks ; the Sotapanna or 
stream-attainer who fills the lowest rank among the Aryans 
can claim a higher order of faith and the rest than a KalySpa 
Puthujjana or good average man who is undergoing training, 
preliminary to the Aryan stage ; and such a good average 
man is entith^d to a higher position than a most ordinary 

^ Majjhitna-Nikayay T, p. 101 ; “ Yo so...... Satthari (tatlm dhamnie, saipghe, sikkhAya) 

kaftkhati virikiocliati uAdhimaccati na Bumpasldati, tassa cittam im namati Atappaya 

auuyogAya sAtaccaya padhAnAya ayarn pathnmo cetokhilo.” Cf. SthAnaAga (ed. 

Dhanapati), p. 289. “So nam uiupdo bhavittA agArau anAgariyani pabbaie Niggaip^be 
pavayane samkhio kainkbie vitigicchie bhoyasamAvanne kAliisHsamavanno Niggafna^ha- 
pAyayaQain no saddabai no paifchiyai i,io roei Niggain^bapAvayanan .asaddahamAne apat- 
thiyama^io aroemape mapam ucuAvAcam niyacchuti vinidhAyaip Avajjati pa^hama 
duhasejjA.” 

“ If a person does not leave home as a shaveling to become a homeless recluse accord- 
mg to the Niggaip^ha ordinance, seized by fear and sunk in sin he hesitates, doubts, 
is perplexed about the Jaina system, he does not believe in, does not take to, does not 
rejoioe in the Niggaiptha mode. The result is that his mind gravitates from high to 
d ultimately destroys his prospects. This is the first way of lying on a thorny bed.*’ 
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man of the world. Among ordinary men, too, there are some 
who cherish high ambition, and others who do not. Thus it 
is clear that faith can be classified as follows with reference 
to the persons concerned: — (1) the faith of the most ordinary 
man of the world, (2) the faith of an inquirer before he 
receives instructions ; (3) the faith of an inquirer who is 
undergoing preliminary courses of training; (4) the faith of 
the Sotapanna, an Aryan who has graduated himself in the 
Buddhist system ; (5) the faith of the Aryans who have not 
as yet reached the goal ; (6) the faith of an Arahant who has 
realised Nirvana. The first of these may be named for 
convenience’ sake Okappana-Saddha, the blind or professed 
faith, characterised by the mark of satisfaction {aampaaadana), 
and the last named is the highest faith, characterised by the 
same mark in a deeper sense of purity, tranquillity and bliss. 
The Arahant is said to be devoid of faith {aaaaddha) because 
there is nothing left for him to desire, that is, he needs no 
faith or aspiration {aampakkhandhana) of any kind. Similar- 
ly the second and third can be classed together under the 
professed faith marked by aspiration, and which is in a 
preliminary stage of articulation. The fourth is the faculty 
or articulate faith (aaddhindriya) and the fifth is the power 
or strengthened faith (aaddhahala). 

Doubt or Scepticism is broadly divided into three classes, 
viz. — (1) Doubt as a first Obstacle {Vicikiccha Nivaratpi^ 
(2) Doubt as a Fetter ( Vicikiccha Saipyojana), and (3) Doubt 
as a Fetter inherent in lower nature (Oram- 

Throo species of 

Doubt aud throe hliagiya Samyojana). This division of doubt 
species of Faith. parallel to that of Saddha into Faith, 

the Faculty and the Power. It is, therefore, conceivable that 
doubt is capable of as elaborate a classification as faith. 

The common name for religious doubt is Cetokhila 
Beiigions doubt and (the bolt of the heart), and philosophic 

philosophic doubt, COD- • itjx 

trasted 1 cefofehtia and doubt IS in somo Way allied to Amjja 
ttfoism (Iguorauce OT Aguosticism). There are five 
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Cetokhikts, the bolts which steal the heart against all tender 
feelings and higher aspirations, viz., entertaining doubt, 
getting perplexed about the Teacher, the Doctrine, the Order, 
the Training (Sikkha), and the want of fellow-feeling.* That 
the first four bolts represent together what is termed above 
religious doubt is manifest from Buddhaghosa’s comments. 
He says that these are the four specific forms of doubt 
entertained : 

** (1) as to whether or no the Teacher has the 32 major 
Buddhttghoea-s e*pi«. bodily marks, or the 80 minor bodily marks of 
SfcLaJ. ThedeflS- » Buddha, or the requisite omniscience with 
uon of avijjSntvaraifa. respoct to things past, future and present ; 

(2) as to the adequacy of the paths and their fruits to lead 
indeed to the ground ambrosial Nirvana ; (3) as to whether 
those of the Order are indeed at various stages of the path to 
salvation, or have rightly won their way so far ; (4) as to whether 
the Training is helpful.” ® AvijJmilvami^a is defined in the 
DhammasaBgauii (1152, 1162) as the ignorance of, or an 
agnostic attitude towards, the four truths, viz., things past, 
future and present, and causality. Avijja thus defined 
is distinguished at once from Getokhila as an intellectual 
element from a spiritual one. 

The difference between the Hindrance and the Fetter of 
The Hindrance, the doubt, or between the Fetter and the 
r)^Sa‘“petter°^^n'. Orambhogiya Fetter, is one of degree rather 
tmated. jjiaii gf kind. The differentia {pabheda) 

provided by the ancient writers is this : — the Hindrance is a 
state of mind to be put away by religious belief and discursive 
thought, the Fetter by faith unwavering and insight 
philosophic, and the Orambhagiya Fetter by bhavana (contem- 
plation, introspection).^ In the Abhidhamma books the two 

* 8angltu8uttanta (DIgha, 111), sub voce Cetolchila; Hajjhima-Nikaya, I, Cetokfaila- 
Satta, p. 101. 

* AithctsWni, pp. 354^5. Bnddhi&t Monual of Psychological Ethics, p. 260, 1. n. 2. 

” E.g, Yihhaftga, p. 19, dassanena pahfttfibbA bhAvanffya pahfttabba. 
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pairs of words are set forth in definition in identical terms, 
although it must not be supposed that the conceptions 
themselves are identical. The Hindrance, 'for instance, can 
be got rid of by an average man through professed faith in 
the Teacher and the System, and by a young inquirer through 
faith in the system which he aspires to be acquainted with, or 
by a reflective student who is undergoing the preliminary 
courses of training. The Fetter, on the other hand, can be 
got rid of by a Stream-attainer through faith now confirmed 
and intellect now sharpened. Lastly, the Orambhagiya 
Fetter which lies deep in the heart,^ or flows in and out,* 
can be got rid of by the Aryans in higher stages through the 
power of faith and by circumspection. The Sutta-Fitaka 
gives a category of five Hindrances of which 

Tho Buddhist aud ® , . ” ' , 

Hume’s olassiScations Doubt IS ouc, whcreas the DhammasaCgam 

of doubt compared, . . , i! i • i i j 

enumerates six Hindrances of which Doubt 
and Ignorance are two.® Evidently the six Hindrances were 
the outcome of a further analysis of Doubt. However, the 
interest of the enumeration of first four bolts and the defini* 
tion of avijja is that they enable us to discriminate two 
sides of doubt. Each species of doubt presents two sides, 
spiritual and intellectual. On its spiritual side it can be put 
away by faith professed or realised, and on the intellectual 
side by judgment and insight. Thus the Buddhist division of 
doubt shows a resemblance to Hume’s division into two 
species, viz. ‘‘ Scepticism antecedent to all study and philo- 
sophy,” and ” Scepticism consequent to science and enquiry.” 
The former is broadly represented by the Buddhist Hindrance, 
and the latter by the Fetter. So far as the Hindrance is 
concerned, doubt before instruction and enquiry can be 
removed by faith of which the characteristic mark is aspira- 
tion, and doubt at the inception of the career of a reflective 

' Anusaja. 

* Asava. 

Hnme’s Essaya, B.P.A., No. 1^8, pp. 70-71* 
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student by discursive thought. Sariputta, the chief disciple 
of the Buddha, holds that it is within the power of a stream- 
attainer ‘ to shakh off all kinds of doubt, except those which 
are deep-rooted in our lower nature, and removable by intros- 
pection. 

It is stated that the four conditions of Sotapatti on the 
side of feeling are unwavering faith in the Teacher, the 
Doctrine, the Training, that is, the four 
a Buddhist Opposite states of the four bolts of the heart. 

The four conditions on the intellectual side 
refer to association with the wise, hearing of the good doctrine 
(study in the wider sense), reflective reasoning, and systematic 
knowledge of things.’^ Thus it can be proved that the 
Buddhist Sotapanna is a religious philosopher whose duty it 
is to confirm the faith and understand the truth. 

The Better with which the Sotapanna is confronted is a 
philosophic doubt or scepticism proper with regard to the 
beginning and the end of things, or to use the words of 
Naciketa in the Kathdpanisad (1-1-20), a 

The philosophic . » . i , 

siprnifioanco of the doubt as to Whether a person continues to 
Fetter of Doubt. exist or not after death.® But doubt which 

the Buddhist philosopher has to overcome is bound up with 
the question “ as to whether there is a twelve-graded cycle 
of causation taking effect here and now or taking effect at 
all,” ^ or as to whether, in the language of the Buddha, 
causality {dharmrmta, idapaccayata) is objectively and 
universally valid.® 


^ 8angtii»8uttanta (UIgha-nikaya, III), sub voce Sotapattyahganu 

* Botapattyangani enumerated in the SaQglti-Suttanta (Dtgha-NikSya, 111 inolude 
Satthari, Dhammo, Sarpghe, Sikkhftya avcccnppaeSdo ; sappurisasaipsevo. saddhamina* 
savanaip, yoni somanasikftro, dhamxnanudhummapatipatti). 

* Yeyaip preto vieikitaft manu^yo— astlti eko uAatUi caike. 

* Atthasalini,*' p. 355 : dvildasapadakam paccayavajtaip atthi nu kho natthtti 

kahkhft. 

* 8ai/iyuita^Nihatjat 11. 25. TathatA, AvitathatS, Anauftatathatft, Dhammatfl, 
Dhamma((hitata, Idappacoayatft— these are all synonyms of Paticcasamuppada. The 
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Thus the faith of a Sotdpanna is intended to put away 
doubt regarding the five points denoted by the Teacher, the 
Doctrine, the Ox’der, the Discipline, and Natural Causation. 

So we read in Asvaghosa’s Awakening of 
Al'vlgho 9 a’ 8 *vfew 8 !''’'' 8 work which belongs to the same 

period as “ The Questions of King Milinda 

“ There are four aspects of faith (1) To believe in the 

fundamental truth, i,e., to think joyfully of Suchness (bhuta- 

tathata) (2) To believe in the Buddha as sufficiently 

enveloping infinite merits, e.g.y to rejoice in worshipping him, 
in paying homage to him, in making offerings to him, in 
hearing the good doctrine {8addharnm\ in disciplining oneself 
according to the doctrine, and in aspiring after omniscience 
{sarvajhata). (3) To believe in the Dharma as having great 
benefits, i.e., to rejoice always in practising all Faramitas. (4) 
To believe in the Samgha as observing true morality, i.e., to 
be ready to make offerings to the congregation of Bodhisattvas, 
and to practise truthfully all those deeds which are beneficial 
at once to oneself and to others.” 


How Buddha and his 
followers carried on 
the work of their 
Aryan forefathers. 


Those who are still in doubt that the Buddha was in every 
sense an Indian who, like his compatriots, carried on in his 
own way the glorious works of the Aryan 
forefathers, those who deny that the Buddhist 
analysis of faith was far in advance of 
earlier attempts in the Vedas and in the 
Upani$ads, and those who are not inclined to admit that 
there is a close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism, 
so much so, that the one is to be estimated as a richer 
articulation of the other may with profit examine the 
instances cited below : — 

(1) The PMi Canon abounds in such expressions as the 


same holds true of Bhiitatatlmta and Dharmakftya. Kathuvatthu VI. 2 ; XI. 7j XI. 7.. 
La5k&vatAra Sutra, fasc. 11., ed. Vidyabhiisan, last page. 

* Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, pp, 127-28. 
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offerings of the faithful (saddhadeyi/am), alms given in faith 
(saddkdya dinno piifdo). etc. The Mahamah' 

Vedio conception of , _ _ . . . i i 

faith in the p&ii gala Jfitaka in particular, has a verse, 
which reminds one of the popular notion of 
faith found in the Vedas, and interspersed throughout the older 
Upanisads. “ Food and drink which the faithful give, garlands 
and perfumes and unguents offered with a contented mind — 
these are said to be the causes of happiness in heaven.” ^ 

(2) Buddha’s strong plea for the cultivation of faith 
BoddWe plea for tho as a basic principle of human culture was 
She bMt“prinS?io “ derived from the same stock of Indian ideas 
human onitnre. ^re Contained in the Upanisads. The 

Sahkhftruppatti-Sutta which embodies Buddha’s powerful 
arguments may be regarded as a faithful reproduction of 
older ideas in a passage of the Ohandogya Upanisad (VII. 2). 
"Here a Bhikku is endowed with faith, equipped with 
morality, replete with learning, enriched with generosity, 
vested with wisdom.” The thought occurs to him, " Alas ! 
would it be possible for me to be reborn so as to gain the 
status of powerful Nobles (or any higher condition of existence) 
on dissolution of the body, after death. It burns his heart, 
it occupies his thought, it makes his mind contemplate. 
Such dispositions of his, and pondering over things, developed 
and enlarged in this manner, pave the way for the attainment 
of his ultimate end. This is the road, this the path which 
leads to his goal.” ^ 


> JStoka, No. 453 : 

" Annafi cft pSnail oa dadati saddho 

Mfflou ca gandhaii ca vilcpanauca 

Pasannacitto anumodamtlno saggesa vo sotthAuaip tad Ahu.’* 

Cf. Rig. Veda, X. 161 : Chfindogya Up., IV. I'l. 

* MajJhima^Nikago, HI. 99-103 : Idha Bhikkhu saddhuya aamannAgato hoti, silena 
samannSgato hoti, sutena samannagato hoti, cagona samannSgato hoti, paQfiSya samannS- 
gato hoti, tassa evain hoti : — 

Abo vatlhaip kftyassa bhedS parammaranS khattiyamabSsfllanani sahavyataqji uppajjey- 
yanth Bo tarn cittain dahati, taip oittam adhi(|bati, taip oittaip bhaveti, tassa te saipkharft 
oa vihSrfi oa bhavitfl bahnlikatd tatrilppattiyft saipva((aiiti. Ayaip maggo, ayaip paJipadA 
iatrdppattijA saipyattati.” 
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(3) Faith is the guiding factor which precedes all 
charitable, moral, religious and spiritual functions,^ the basic 
principle of all virtuous deeds {punhakiriyavatthuni), sane- 
Faith is the basic tioued by religion. The magnanimity of 
tooas'*’'*doedg*”sano! heart makes itself felt when something is 
tioned by religion, given in faith.® These statements are made 

by the Buddhist commentator Buddhaghoi^a in a manner far 
more precise and definite than the crude fashion in which 
Yajnavalkya expressed the same thought, itself an improve- 
ment on the popular notion of faith in the Rg-veda : “ Sacri- 
fice is based on charity, charity on faith, faith on heart. 
Faith is conceived by heart, faith is established indeed in 
heart.” ® Moreover, the manner in which Buddhadatta and 
his younger contemporary Buddhaghosa applied the older 
psychological analysis of mind for the purpose of discriminating 
the virtuous deeds sanctioned by religion * conclusively proves 
that such a critical faculty was unknown to the ancients. For 
instance, charity which is one of the ten virtuous deeds is de- 
fined by the Buddhist thinkers as an excogitation or conscious 
yearning of the heart coming into play since the gifts are 
produced, before these are made over, and subsequently when 
the donor recollects these with a mind gladdened with joy.” ® 
As to the close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism 
let one instance suffice. The Jainas enumerate thc.se nine 
obstacles to faith {darjfi^aydvaraniya) : — Sleep, dozing, half 
The obstacle, to faith sleepy state, deep sleep, deep-rooted greed, 
j*ina'"*and** Buddhist Obstacles concerning faith in the objects of 
the four kinds of knowledge.* The five 


^ AUhaaalM^ p. 120. 

* Ihidt p. 162 : SaddahitvS okappetva dadStI oetanamahattaip oSma hoti. 

* Bthad Xr. I7p., III. 9. 21. 

* Ahhidhammdvatarat pp. 2-4 ; Attha^linif^^, 167*162. SaddhA is conceired as acetonS. 

* Atthafdlin%, p. 157; dAnaTatthusu taip taip doDtassa tesaip nppAdanato pa^^hAya 
pubbabhAge pariooAgakAle paochA somanassacittena anassarai^a kAle c&ti ttsu kalesn 
pavattA oetaaA dAnamayaip punaakiriyavatthu oAma. 

* UttarAdhyayana^ XXXI I L 2. 

88 
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hindrances to faith as enumerated by the Buddhists include 
sensual desires, hatred, sloth and torpor, worry and flurry, and 
doubt to which ihay be added ignorance.* Of these torpor 
{middha), as appears from its definition in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, covers the first four obstacles, mentioned by the 
Jainas.‘ 

“Paith is perfected,” says Asvagho^a, “by practising 
the following five deeds : Charity (dona), morality («{fa), 
oonditioM promot. patiouce (k§anH), energy (efryya), cessation 
tag faith. ^Qj. tranquillisation, aamafha) and intellect 

tual insight (vidarSana, vipaaaana)} This pronouncement of 
Ailvagho^a reminds us of the word of the Buddha, quoted 
in the Milinda : — 

" By faith he crosses over the stream, 

By earnestness the sea of life ; 

By steadfastness all grief he stills, 

By wisdom is he purified.” * 

It is clear from this oft*quoted verse that mukti in its 
negative and positive aspects is attainable 

Faith is the genni- ° v , ^ x. 

nating principle of by faith, although humau perfection requires 
human culture, ppoper Cultivation of other faculties 

and powers. Buddha has declared elsewhere that faith is 
the first principle to which penance, wisdom and the rest 
are subordinate. “Eaith is a seed, penance the rein, wisdom 
my yoke and plough, consciousness the pole, mind the tie, 
mindfulness my plough*share and goad ...such is the tilth 

^ KSmaoohanda, rjapVda, thinamiddha, addhaooakukkaooa, vicikiooha (avij]!). 

* UttarUdhyayan'f , XXX [11. 2 : nidrA, piaoala, nidrSnidrS, praoalftpraoala. C/i. 
Vihha^af p. 264. Middhaip Boppaip paoaUyika soppaip sapana Bapitattaip | AithaaSlint, 
p. 878: 

Supaati ten&ti soppaip, akkhidaUdTnaip paoalabhft^aip karoitti paoalftjika." Tht 
Jatna commentator explains pracala as the plumber of a standing or sitting person.*' 
» Sasaki .— AutaJcending of Faith,*' p, 128, 

« Sutta-Nipftta, A}ayakasutta, t. 4 : 

** SaddhAya tarati oghaip, appamAdena appayaqil, 

VTriyena dukkham aoceti, pafifiaja parisujjhati,'* 
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that I till, the tilth of which the fruit is immortal life, the 
tilth by which one gets rid of all kinds of suffering.” * 

The Arhant is indeed a person who has fully developed 
or cultivated these five moral or spiritual faculties — ^faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, and reason.* Those who 
fill the lower and lower ranks are persons who cultivate these 
in a weaker and weaker degree. Those who are completely 
devoid of these five essential moral or spiritual faculties are 
placed outside the category of Aryans, and they are said to 
belong to the ranks of average men.* 

It is clear from this that, according to Buddha Gotama, 

The reiatwe position *^0 higher is the plane of cognition, the 
fn*^“Buddhis^m**The fia©*" is the type of religion ; the deeper are 
eiMsiAMtion of Am. convictions, the stronger are the expres- 

hanta iDuatratm^; the ^ ^ 

point. sions of faith. There are, in other words, 

the degrees of faith corresponding to the degrees of know- 
ledge. Reason or Wisdom determines the quality of faith 
{pannanavaya aaddka).* The relative position of faith and 
knowledge in the wider sense can be inferred from the ac- 
cepted Buddhist classification of Arahants into tWo orders : 
(1) Sukhavipassaka, the subtle seer, (2) Samathayfinika, the 
mystic ” who makes quietude his mode.” This shows that 
among the Buddhist saints all were not gifted with higher 
perception, not philosophers. There is another classifi- 
cation by which the Arahants are divided into three orders, 
(1) Kayasakkhi, the intuitionist, (2) Dittbippatta, the 
Intellectualist, (3) Saddhavimutta, the Rationalist. Savittha 
considered the devout mystic as the best of all, Sariputta prefer- 
red the Intellectualist, and Mahakotthita preferred the Intui- 
tionist. When the matter was referred to the Buddha 

* Ihid, KftBibhmdrAja Suita, tv . 2-6. 

* Saddhindrijai^i, Ttriyindriyaip, Batindri^ai}!, samlldhiadriyaip, pafiaiiidri3rai]i. 

* Batikyu,Ua*n\k&ya^ V, p. 202 : Imeaaip kho bhikkhave paficannaip indriyAnaiii lama* 
tU paripuratiA Arabi hoti. Yassa kho bhikkhave imtui pa&oindriyftni sabbena Babbaip 
fiabbattha sabbaip n’atthi, taip ahatp ** bAbiro puthujjapakkhe (hito*' ti vadAmi, 

* Quoted in the Attha9dlin\^ p. 09. 
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for a final decision, he regretted his inability to make any 
dogmatic assertion/ for any one of the three classes might 
appear to be sup^ior to others according to circumstances. 
Although in this particular passage of the Afiguttara-NikSya 
(III. 21) the Buddha refrained from delivering a definite 
judgment on tlie question at issue, there are other passages ' 
to indicate his real position. There he enumerates seven 
classes of Arahants, according to the highest place to the 
Ubhayabhagavimutta, one who attains perfection by means 
of concentration and reason. The second place in his opinion 
is occupied by the Pafmivinutta, one who attains mukti by 
means of reason. Below him stands the Kayasakkhi, the 
intuitionist who aspires to envisage the real as a single 
whole.* To an intuitionist analytical functions of the under- 
standing, that is, all perceptual and conceptual reconstructions 
of reality are ultimately futile. The Intellectualist (Ditthippa- 
tta) standing fourth in order of merit is a learned man who has 
ability to grasp and explain the philosophy of the Buddha. 
The nationalist (Saddhavimutta) who occupies the fifth place 
is a strong* believer plus one who fairly understands the import 
of Buddha’s system. Next comes Dhammilnusarl the good man 
who develops the five faculties by faithfully carrying out the 
moral principles of the Teacher. In the lowest rank is placed 
the Saddh^nusarl who develops the five faculties, essential to 
mtikti, by way of blind faith in and through the love of the 
Buddha.'* Here Buddha adds a word of explanation. In the 
case of the first two classes there is no further need of earnest- 
ness, for it is impossible for them to be careless. The remaining 
classes are nevertheless recognised in his system, because all 
cannot attend to a complete course of training.* 


‘ Na Bukarai}! ekanisena vyilkatui]i. 

* MajJhima^Nikaya, I, 478 f. n., Anguttara-Nikaya, III. 21, Puggala-PaftfLatU, 111.8. 

* Majjhima-Nikaya, I, 292. MahSkoJ^hita who was an Intuitionisfc forces Sftripatta 
to admit that the real is an indmsible whole. 

Majjhima-Nikaya, I, p. 479: *'Tathftgate o'assa aaddhAmattaip hoti pemamattaip." 
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The complete course of trainiug * is to be gone through 
only by an earnest seeker of truth, who, full 

The Baddhiet faith ' . ' ’ * 

u esaentuiiy thdt of a of faith, approaches a teacher with whom he 
religious student. associatos himself. Thus with rapt attention 

he hears the doctrine which he remembers, examines, and 
understands, whereby he begins to feel love for the subject, 
and finally he realises the highest truth by his own efforts 
and acquires deep insight by his wisdom.® 

The character of the early Buddhist faith is set forth 
^ ^ in the last utterance of the Buddha to his 

The heroic oharao- 

ter of the Buddhist disciples, which is as follows : — “ Manda 

faith. The relation * . 

between saddha and daut hhikJchave^ omnntaydmi VO ; vayadhamma 
appomada. sanMam, appaniadena sampadetha*' — “Now 

I charge you, bhikkhus : All composites are subject to decay, 
be earnest in your duties.” And this appaniada or earnestness 
is the one word by which the Master summed up his whole life, 
nay, this is the one expression whereby he summed up his 
whole teaching : “ Regarded as a subjective element, O bhik- 
khus I do not find,” he said, “any other element which con- 
duces to the greatest good, than earnestness {apparhada) ; nor 
do I find any other element than earnestness, which conduces 
to the stability of the faith, and preserves it from getting * 
perverted and from disappearing.” It is well said in the 
Milinda which is a classical Pi\U composition dated about the 
1st century A.D., that energy (vlriya, which is the positive 
nomenclature for appamada) is the mainstay of all good 
qualities, illustrated by the following similes : — 

(1) Just as a man, if a house were falling down, would 
make a prop for it of another post, and the house so supported 
would not fall down, just so is the rendering of support, the 
mark of energy ; 

(2) just as when a large army has broken up a small one, 
then the king of the latter would call to mind every possible 

^ AnapabbasikkhS, anupabbakiriji, annpnbbapa^ipadS. 

• Majjhima^Nikaya, I, p. 480; AAffuttaraf ii. 6. .6, • AnguttarUf I, pp. 16- lY. 
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ally and reinforce his small army, and by that means the small 
army might in its turn break up the large one; just so is the 
rendering of support the mark of energy, and all the good 
qualities which it supports do not fall away.' 

In support of this interpretation of energy, the Milinda 
cites the following words of the Teacher from an unknown 
source. ** The energetic hearer of the Noble Truth, O Bhik- 
khus, puts away evil and cultivates goodness, puts away that 
which is wrong and develops in himself that which is right, 
and thus does he keep himself pure.” The earnestness or 
energy here contemplated with which he held fast to medita> 
tion under the Bodhi tree, is the determination so well 
expressed in many later poetical works, the determinatiou not 
to deviate from the path of duty even if the heavens be rent 
asunder or the earth’s stability be disturbed (nabhani phaleyya 
pathavirp, caleyya). 

When a man steps into a Buddhist sanctuary I shall 
not be surprised if he will meet a votary or superstitious 
worshipper taking refuge in the Triad by repeating the 
set formula — “I take refuge in the Buddha, I take refuge in the 
Dhamma, I take refuge in the Saigha, once, twice, and 
thrice.” But whatever the interpretation of these commonly 
accepted formula, to me the servile expression ” I take 
refuge ” seems utterly incompatible with the heroic spirit which 
the Buddha sought to impart to all that he said and to all 
that he did. It calls up a train of cowardly associations which 
befit a degenerated age. This is not verily the way in which 
a Buddhist who is to appear as a conqueror W6» called upon 
by the Master to profess his faith. The proper way to express 
one’s faith is to say and feel : ” The Blessed One is the 
Teacher, I am his disciple. The Blessed One knows and I 

do not let my skin, nerves and bones dry up, let my body 

of fl:e8h and blood perish away, until my end is attained-— the 


Milinda, p. 67. 
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end which is attainable by manly strength, manly energy, 
manly effort, I will not cease to strive.” ‘ 

If it be admitted, then, that the Buddha'made earnestness 
or energy the sustaining principle of his system, the question 
arises how it is possible for a person to pursue his aim with 
the heroic determination to do or die. The reply is only 
when he is conscious that he himself is the builder of his 
moral self {att^ hi attano natho) and that there is no other 
{ko hi natho paro siya). As a matter of fact this is the 
older conception of faith (sraddha) which can be traced 
back to the Vedic hymns. Tn the closing period of the 
!l^g*yeda, faith came to be regarded as a yearning of the 
heart {hridayaya akti) * or insatiable thirst for the highest 
achievement of life. This thirst, as expressed in an oft-quoted 
stotra of the subsequent age, is to be led from the unreal to 
the real, from darkness to light and from death to 
immortality. Indeed the belief that a man is what he 
desires to be {kratumya pum^a) ^ is admitted in different 
ways as the cardinal principle of religion in the age of 
the older Upanisads. The principle is illustrated in the 
Chandogya Upani^ad by the life practice of Kr§na, the 
son of Devaki, who is said to have become after death w'hat 
he desired to be in this life.* With the growth of moral 
self-consciousness the principle came to be more emphatically 
expressed in these words “Whatever ends a person desires to 
attain, and whatever desires a person entertains, whether the 
attainment of the world of fathers or of mothers or of brothers 
or of sisters, or of friends or of wives, or of music and so 
forth, these come to be from the very act of his willing it, 
and thus endowed with it he is glorified.”' In somewhat 

' Majjhimaf I, pp. 480-1. 

» fg- V€da, X. 161, 

* Chandogya, III. 14. 

♦ Ihid, III. 17.6. 

» Ibid, VIL 2-1-101 
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later analysis a moral condition is consciously added, viz.^ 
that a person aiming al; something noble must he pure in 
heart (viauddhatfudi).' Ysjfiavalkya came to formulate his 
theory of karma on the basis of this fundamental 
conception of Aryan faith. “A man is what . he believes 
himself to be, as he desires so he acts, as he acts so he attains " 
and this is verily the doctrine of karma which was developed 
in the hands of the Buddha into a full-fledged system of re- 
ligious ethics. This is in a sense the main point in regard 
to which he came to fulfil and not to destroy the supreme 
task which his Aryan predecessors left to him to carry out on 
an extensive scale. True to this religious instinct of India 
the Buddha proclaimed in the lion’s roar; “Herein a bhik- 
khu is endowed with faith, equipped with morality, replete 
with learning, enriched with generosity, vested with wisdom, 
and the thought occurs to him ‘ Oh 1 that it were possible for 
me to he so reborn as!to attain the status of powerful warriors 
or any higher condition of existence on the dissolution of 
the body, after death.* It burns his heart, it occupies his 
thought, it makes his mind ponder over. Such a disposition 
of his and pondering over things, developed and accentuated 
in this manner, paves the way for the attainment of his end. 
This is the road, this the path that leads to his goal.” ' 


* Majjhimat XII, pp, 99 f. 
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la view of the misconceptions and misunderstandings 
prevalent among a large section of our countrymen as well as 
foreigners regarding Urdu, or to use its modern appellation, 
Hindustani, it seems desirable on this occasion to make a 
brief statement of its claims. To associate it with the name 
of Sir Asutosh, who has done so much to raise the status of 
the Indian Vernaculars, is also in the fitness of things. The 
honqfides of Urdu are impugned on the grounds of its linguis- 
tic inadeq uacy, the poverty of its literature, and defects of 
the script in which it is written. It would be well to say a 
few words with respect to each of these three charges 
separately. 


(a) 'I'he Language. 

Language may best be defined as the medium through 
which symbolical knowdedge can be transmitted fitom one to 
another. It is the system of symbols by means of which it is 
possible for a human mind to be known to others. In educa- 
tion, its function is to symbolise ideas, concepts, feelings, and 
sentiments with as much convenience, precision, and clear- 
ness as possible, and the more a language satisfies this condi- 
tion the nearer it approaches to the ideal of perfection. 

But what are the requisites of a perfect language ? A 
little exercise of common sense is enough to tell us that as 
regards their form the words must be (1) easy to pronounce, 
33 
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(2) easy to assume tbe derivative forms, and (3) easy to 
combine with other words. 

As regards tbe function of symbolisation it is essential, 
as has been pointed out by Mill, that (1) every general name 
should have a meaning, fixed and precisely determined, and 
(2) there should be a name wherever one is needed, that is, 
wherever there is anything to be designated. 

The implication of the last pre-requisite is that there 
should be words for every sensation, every distinguishable 
degree of sensation, every thought, every feeling, in short, 
for every little nicety that human mind is capable of conceiv- 
ing or feeling. 

It is clear, however, that the above conditions cannot be 
fulfilled except by a highly developed language. The deve- 
lopment of a language depends, in its turn, upon the mental 
development of the people who speak it, and is proportionate 
to the degree and extent of culture of the nation which 
expresses its mind through it. Those whose culture is of a 
high order necessarily require a language more developed 
than that of those who have not reached that stage of civiliza* 
'tion. The language used by the latter is naturally poor and 
crude, not copious enough to respond to the high development 
of concepts and feelings possessed by an advanced community. 

Now as to the bearing of these observations on the merits 
of the Urdu language. The origin of the term Hindi is not 
definitely known to history. Yet from a consensus of opinion 
among eminent linguists it may be safely concluded that 
Hindi was originally a generic name applied to the various 
ancient dialects of the Northern India as distinct to the 
Prakrits of the Eastern and the Western India. It is worthy 
of note that the language we now call Hindi was the language 
of the masses of India, but it was not an off-shoot of Sanskrit. 
In fact it existed long before the advent of Classical Sanskrit, 
co-existed with it, and has survived it. Beames, who made a 
special study of Indian Vernaculars, says : 
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" Sanskrit was not intended for the people The local dialects held 

their own ; they were anterior to Sanskrit, contemporary with it, and they 
finally survived it.*’ ^ 

Dr. Fallon, the eminent lexicographer has said in the 
preface to his Dictionary : 

" It seems far more probable that the rustic Hindi of to-day is the 
rustic Hindi, more or less changed, of the illiterate ancestors of illiterate 
millions now living.” 

Philological experience leads one to believe that in the 
course of time this “ Prakrit ” which I have called Hindi, the 
most ancient language of the people of the country, assumed 
two forms. One form of it came in direct contact and fused 
with the numerous incoming languages of India. Before the 
advent of the British there had been inroads of numerous 
peoples into India, — the Aryans, the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Scythians, the Arabs, the Afghans and the Moghals. And 
these peoples had brought their own languages with them ; 
none of which, however, was powerful enough to supplant 
the language of the land. A process of mutual influence, 
adaptation and elimination, of give and take, action and re- 
action naturally ensued. One form of the old “ Prakrit ” 
freely imbibed these outside influences, viz., old Iranian, 
Greek, Scythian, Arabic, Turkish and Persian ; the extent of 
influence in each case being largely determined by the length 
of sojourn that each people made in India. Mohammedan 
influence is thus inevitably seen to be the most dominant. 
This form of Prakrit is, in current parlance, the Hindustani 
or Urdu language. 

The other form of Prakrit which was peculiar to the 
rustics and had thus fewer opportunities of being contami- 
nated,” imbibed little of outside influence, and even that little 
remained almost entirely confined to Sanskrit. This ** un- 
defiled ” and puristic form of Prakrit is now known as modem 
Hindi. 

Urdu and Hindi are not essentially different. Both of 
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them spring from the same mother-stock. Urdu chanced 
to adjust itself to the varying needs and conditions at each 
successive stage of its life and to dra^v for its nourishment 
upon various civilising sources. Hindi on the other hand, 
chose to remain pure. Of course no language can possibly 
remain absolutely pure and unaffected by external influences, 
yet speaking relatively it can be affirmed without doing 
injustice, that Urdu is an engraftment on the original stem 
of Prakrit of the Iranian, Arabic, Turkish and Persian influ- 
ences, while Hindi represents the old and pure vernacular of 
Northern India with some admixture of Sanskrit. 

To sum up, the following propositions seem to the present 
writer incontrovertible : — 

1. In ancient India numerous spoken languages were 
current to which the general name of “ Prakrit ” was given. 

2. Sauraseni was the form of Prakrit spoken in Sura- 
sena, the country around Mathura. 

3. The term Hmdl is a Persian word conveying two 
distinct meanings. In its wider sense it covers all the dialects 
spoken in Hind (India). In its narrower sense it denoted 
Sauraseni or that form of Prakrit which was the Northern 
lingua franca and with which the foreigners first came in 
contact. 

4. This Hindi (in its stricter and narrower, sense), the 
common language of the North, the speech of the masses, came 
in the course of time to assume two different forms, one of 
which remained unmixed with foreign idiom, hence somewhat 
poorer in development, while the other freely imbibed foreign 
influences and thus grew richer. 

6. The former retains the old appellation Rindl, the 
latter came to be known as Urdu. 

The conclusion is now obvious. Urdu having incorpora- 
ted with it the quintessence of several cultures is more fit for 
tho medium of instruction, better equipped as a vehicle 
of literary expression, and more suited to the needs and 
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requirements of a progressive world than the less fortunate 
vernaculars of the land. 

As a corollary to the above the vocabiflary of the Urdu 
language is truly enormous. Derivatives from old Iranian, 
Greek, Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and latterly from English 
also, are found in it in very large numbers intermingled with 
words of Sanskritic and indigenous origin. This greatly 
facilitates the work of coining new technical terms. The 
Urdu writer on modern Western sciences can with perfect ease 
draw upon the vast resources of Arabic or Sanskrit, Persian or 
English, — of. course with due regard to the proprieties of adop- 
tion, and in consonance with the genius of his own language. 

Another distinctive merit of the Hindustani language 
allied to its virtue of adaptability just hinted at, is its 
universality, in respect of which no Indian vernacular can 
ever approach it. MarSrthi in Kashmir, Gujarati in Behar and 
Tamil in Oudh sound almost as foreign as Bantu, while 
Hindustani, as every one can testify by his own experience, 
is understood throughout the length and breadth of India, 
nay even beyond it, in such places as Aden, Port Said and 
Malta. Other Indian Vernaculars are at best provincial, 
Hindustani alone is iwi^cr-Provincial. A very considerable 
portion of Hindustani vocabulary is common to all the Indian 
Vernaculars, and it is therefore that even the people of those 
provinces where Hindustani is not habitually used, do not find 
it absolutely foreign. 

It may not be amiss at this juncture to cite the opinions 
of one or two well informed European students of the Indian 
Vernaculars, which might have the effect of further elucida- 
ting and confirming some of the conclusions arrived at above. 

George Campbell, the author of India as it might be, in 
the course of a long dissertation on the desirability of having 
a common educational medium for the country observes : 

Hindustani is commonly used by considerable classes throughout the 
whole country and is still more commonly understood. Even the 
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Mohammedans whose immigration was infinitely larger than ours and who 
made Persian to a great extent the written language, have uni7ersally adopted 
Hindustani as theirf spoken language and the general language of India^ 
infusing into it a great mass of Persian words as we may from time to 
time infuse into it English terms. 

Even to people who do not perfectly understand Hindustani it is an 
infinitely easier task to pick up a language habitually used by many around 
them, and of which a very large portion is common to all the tongues of 
India than it would be to learn one which is utterly and totally foreign ... 

I would propose that in all the High Schools... Hindustani should be 
the common language^ the vernacular languages also being used so far as 

necessary It is almost impossible to get on well without some common 

medium, and if as 1 believe the idea of making English general is out of 
the question, it must be a great object to render Hindustani as common as 
possible. There may be arguments in favour of Bengali in the province 
of which it is the proper Vernacular, but in truth Hindustani is so 
commonly understood by all the classes... that 1 do not think it would be 
desirable to make an exception. 

Speaking in another connection the same writer has made 
the following remarks : — 

Hindustani being as I have said a lingua franca throughout India, is 
common to all the higher and I may say to all the ambulatory classes 
(sepoys, servants, etc.) to all Mohammedans and to all European residents, 
and it has a peculiar principle of adaptation to a degree far beyond any 
other language of which I have ever heard. If a word cannot be easily 
and exactly translated into Hindustani, no periphrasis is attempted, it is 
at once adopted^ be it Persian, Arabic, Portuguese or English and it is 
wonderful how couveiiient and useful the practice is. We can use Hindus- 
tani for anything. 

M. Garcin de Tassy, the renowned French scholar, 
delivered an address on Indian languages at the Imperial and 
Special School of Oriental Languages (Paris) on December 9fch, 
1869. Some pertinent observations from the Address would 
bear repetition even after the lapse of half a century : — 

Urdu has taken throughout India the same position as French has 
done in Europe ; it is a language most in use ; it is employed both at the 
court and in the city ; literary men compose their works in it, and musical 
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writers their songs, and it is a medium of conversation with Europeans. 
It is said that Urdu is not everywhere understood by the Hindu population, 
but this is the oase with all the languages in general .^ise in a country ; 
thus Breton peasants, Provencals or Alsatians do not understand French, 
but should this be a reason for ceasing to employ it at the law courts and 
government o£5ces of the provinces. Urdu is understood in all the 
towns and in every village throughout India notwithstanding many other 
dialects that may be spoken there, and it is the sole language employed 
in the North West Provinces* and Oudh. It is not only confined to the 
four corners of India but is undersfood in Baluchistan and other countries 
adjacent to the Indian Empire. This fact has been proved by eminent 
tourists. 

The following remark of J. Beames pithily sums up the 
result of a long and deep study of the Indian Vernaculars .- — 
I consider it (Urdu) as the most progressive and civilised form of the 
great and wide spread language of the horde. Not only is it compendious, 
eloquent, expressive and copious, but it is the only form in which the legiti- 
mate development of the speech of the Gangetic tribes could show itself'^ ® 

In these days of Hindu-Muslim unity and Indian soli- 
darity it is also well to remember that the Urdu language is 
not a relic of the Muslim dominance, but a symbol of the 
Hindu-Muslim This is a happy mean between Arabic 

and Persian on the one hand and Sanskrit on the other. The 
stock of every language has only two fundamental elements, the 
noun and the verb ; other parts of speech having only secon- 
dary and derivative significance. Now in the stock of Urdu 
vocabulary, barring exceptions on either side, while all nouns 
are, as a rule either Arabic or Persian, all verbs are, as 
a rule of Sanskrit or indigenous origin. Thus ana (to come), 
ysaa (to go), ohalna (to walk), holna (to talk), mama (to kill or 
to strike), mama (to die), khana (to eat),pi»a (to drink), u^hnM 
(to rise), uiMna (to raise), hai^hna (to sit), haithanU (to seat), 
are the kind of indigenous words which it is impossible even 

^ Now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

’ formal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXXV (1866), p. 1* 
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for the most pedantic of Muslim scholars to replace by others 
or to eschew. Foreign words \\\iQ jangal, (forest), mal (wealth or 
property), maidan^ (open ground), makgn (house), pul (bridge), 
hagaz (paper), tmiashd (fun or spectacle), sal (year), darwaz^ 
(door), sarkar (government), shikar (game or ]x\mi)^ohaku 
(pen-knife), are such as it would be equally difficult for even 
an illiterate rustic to avoid. In fact it was the genuine spirit 
of unity and self-sacrifice that induced both Hindus and 
Muslims to forego their respective languages and to adopt as 
their own a language essentially Indian in origin, but fully 
nourished and developed on foreign resources. Urdu was the 
practical outcome of this spirit of mutual cordiality and is 
still faithfully reflecting this spirit. 


(6) The Literature 

It is generally believed jby those who do not know Urdu 
that the language does not possess any literature worth the 
name. Even some of the better-informed foreign students of 
Urdu, like Sir Charles Lyall and Sir George Grierson, do not 
express their dissent from this view in a strong and clear 
manner.* The belief, though so common, is very far from 
the truth. 

True, Urdu docs not possess a very extensive literature 
in comparison with the classical languages of Asia and the 
advanced western languages, but when the poverty of Urdu 
literature is maintained as compared with the vernaculars of 
India, the assertion must assuredly be seriously challenged. 
For after all the Avealth of a literature is always a matter of 
comparative estimate. 

Literary activities are of two kinds; (i) creative, and 
(ii) imitative. By the former is meant the original 

^ Articles pu Hhidnstani Literatnyc and Hindustani Language in the Eiwyclopedia 
pritannica (11th ed.), specially the article by Sir Charles L^'alt, 
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contributions ; under the latter heading is included the stock 
borrowed from other literatures by means of translations, 
adaptation ‘ and compilation. Let us look #it each of these 
two aspects of Urdu literature. 

I'o take the imitative side first. In Poetry and Drama, 
most of the world-classics have found their way into Urdu. 
Homer’s Iliad, the Mahabharata, the Ranmyana (Valmiki’s 
as well as Tulsi Das’s), Kalidasa’s Saktmiala, Meghaduta, and 
other works, Milton’s Raradiae Lost, and Tagore’s QUanjall, 
Chitrd and several other pieces are accessible to the Urdu- 
knowing public. Shakespeare is perhaps the most popular. 
Most of his plays have been translated and are being staged. 
Othello, Hamlet, King Lear, The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, 
Qymheline, The Merchant of Venice, A Winter's Tale, Measure 
for Measure, The Comedy of Errors, and As You Like It, 
have long been available in Urdu. Some of Sheridan’s plays, 
like Pizaro, and selected poems of Sophocles and Sappho, 
Dante and Goethe, Longfellow and Southey, Shelley and 
Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson have also been rendered 
into Urdu. 

In Fiction next to G. W. M. Reynolds, who, it seems, 
has a peculiar fascination for the Indian youth, Scott, Marie 
Corelli and Conan Doyle are the most favourite authors. A 
good many of their works are read with greater assiduity in 
Urdu in the valley of the Ganges than in the original on the 
banks of the Thames. Numerous works of Bankim Chandra 
and most of Tagore’s tales have been rendered into Urdu. 
Latterly R. L. Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Oscar, Wilde, 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells have begun to come into 
favour. 

Among Essayists, the Urdu-speaking public have found 
their favourites in Macaulay and Carlyle, Smiles and 
Lubbock. 

In the region of Philosophy and Psychology, Urdu pos- 
sesses several Dialogues of Plato, selections from ‘Aristotle, 
34 
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Chanakya’s Ma vims, Seneca’s Reflections, Berkeley’s PtHnciples 
and Dialogues, La Bon’s The Grovod, The Psychology of the 
Evolution of Peoples, and The Psychology of the Great War ; 
and portions of the works of Bacon, Hume, Kant, Mill, 
Spencer, James and Stout. 

In General History and Biography, the names of 
Plutarch’s Lwes of Eminent Greeks and Romans, Bollin’s 
Greece, Bury’s History of Greece, Thatcher and Schwill’s 
General History of Europe, Dozy’s Islamic Spain, Wallace’s 
Russia, Abbot’s Napoleon, Green’s History of the English 
People, Vincent Smith’s Ancient India, Elphinstone’s History 
of India, History of Persia and portions of Gibbon’s 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire may be mentioned 
as examples out of many others of equal weight and 
authority. 

In the domain of Politics and Economics the following 
typical names would suffice : Aristotle’s Politics, Mill’s 
Liberty, Representative Government, and Political Economy, 
Bell’s Laws of Wealth, Morley’s Machiavelli and Remin- 
iscences, Curzon’s Persia, Mazzini’s Duties of Man, Schuster’s 
Strangling of Persia, Blunt’s Future of Islam, Vambery’s 
Future of Islam and portions of Seely and Bluntschli, 
Wilson and Pollock, Sidgwick and Jevons, Marshall and 
Morrison. 

Allied to Political Science is Philosophical History and 
in this may be named the translations of Guizot’s History of 
Civilisation, Buckle’s Civilisation in England, LeBon’s Civilisa- 
tion of the Arabs and Civilisation of Hindustan, Lecky’s 
European Morals, Draper’s Intellectual Development of 
Europe and Dutt’s Civilisation in Ancient India. 

In education, besides several works like Tod’s Student's 
Manual, Urdu is not unfamiliar with the works of Spencer, 
Bain, Eroebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Montessori. 

In Science in addition to numerous popular treatises of 
a general ’bharacter like Draper’s Conflict between Religion 
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mid Science, the Urdu 'Speaking public is fairly well acquainted 
with the works and researches of Darwin, and Wallace, 
Haeckel and Huxley, Lyell and Geikie, ?yndal and Bose, 
Kelvin and Maxwell, Crookes and Lodge. 

To allude to the translations of standard works on Law, 
Jurisprudence and Medicine is superfluous, since quite a large 
number of them have as a matter of necessity found their way 
into Urdu. 

It should be noted that the above lists are in no way 
exhaustive. The names given are taken at random and only 
with a view to give the reader an idea of the varied sort of 
foreign wealth that Urdu literature possesses. 

Another important fact worthy of notice is that the 
above lists, sketchy as they are, are mainly confined to the 
literature of the West. The Arabic and Persian stock of 
Muslim literature, almost entirely, and the sacred Sanskrit 
and Hind! literature of the Hindus, to a large extent, have 
been reproduced in Urdu. The Koran, the Gita, the 
Purat^as, the Mahabharata and the Ramayaim have each of 
them several translations in this language. The life and 
teachings of the Prophet, of Jesus Christ, of ^ri Krishna, of 
!5ri Rama Chandra, of Gautama Buddha, of Guru Nanak and 
of Kabir, as also the works of Hindu divines and Yogis like 
Yasishtha ; of saints and mystical poets like Maulana Rumi 
and Hafiz; of moralists and theologians, like Sa’adi and 
Ghazzali ; of epic poets like Firdausi ; of philosophers like 
Avicenna ; of historians like Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Khallikan 
and Farishta, are some of the best gems in the treasury of 
Urdu literature. 

The creative aspects of Urdu literature need not detain 
us long. No objective test can be laid down whereby the 
relative merits of various authors are to be adjudged. Here 
taste alone is to be the final arbiter. The race of poets that 
numbers amongst it Mir and Dard, Ghalib and H^li, J^nla and 
Dabir, Atish and Dagh, cannot surely be found lacking in 
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poetical genius. Among the living, pre-emiueut stands the 
name of Akbar in whom wit and humour are so admirably 
blended with the^greatest profundity of thought and philo- 
sophical insight as to present an almost unparalleled 
phenomenon in the world of poetry. Next to him comes 
the forceful Iqbal who has long been propounding his 
philosophy of action — the theme of Gita — with marvellous 
effect and originality, and some of whose Persian poems 
have been translated into English by Professor Nicholson. 
Then again we have Hasrat and Riaz, Aziz and Josh, who 
cannot suffer in comparison with any poet of any language. 

In fiction, the works of Nazir Ahmed, Mirza Ruswa, 
Abdul Halim Sharar, Ratan Nath Sarshar, Rashid-ul Khairi, 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami and Prem Chand require only to be 
read to be immensely admired, — to mention nothing of the 
older voluminous story books. Not a few of these master- 
pieces have been rendered both into English and Hindi. 

Among serious prose writers Urdu can rightfully boast 
of Sir Syed Ahmed, Nazir Ahmed, Mohammed Husain Azad, 
Chiragh Ali, Hall, Shibli Karamat Husain, Syed Suleman 
and Abul Kalam Azad. Mohammed Husain Azad’s poetical 
prose and his fine imagery have been a standing marvel. 
Nazir Ahmed’s personality was unique in his ready com- 
mand of Urdu, Persian and Arabic. Shibli was great as a 
historian ; but he was even greater as a literary critic and a 
man of letters. His encyclopedic Life of the Prophet (in six 
large volumes) stands as a permanent tribute to his erudition. 
His compendious History of Persian Poetry (6 vols.) has 
evoked feelings of very warm admiration in that famous 
Orientalist, Professor E. G. Browne, who has very copiously 
quoted from the said work in the third volume of his Literary 
History of Persia, Karamat Husain (an ex- judge of the 
Allahabad High Court) was a profound philologist and also a 
keen student of sociology. Syed Sulaiman is the inheritor of 
Shibli’s historical and literary legacy and is devotedly treading 
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the footsteps of his late master. As for religion, theology and 
mysticism, the record of Urdu literature is decidedly not 
poor. f 

Three central institutions during recent years have come 
into existence with the diffusion of Urdu literature as their 
primary object. The biggest of these is the Osmania Uni- 
versity Translation Bureau of Hyderabad, Deccan, where the 
work of translation, adaptation and compilation from English 
text books on nearly every conceivable subject, — history, 
political science, logic, ethics, psychology, metaphysics, eco- 
nomics, mathematics, biology, physics, chemistry and every 
other science is going on at a rapid pace. The second is the 
Anjuman-e Taraqqi-e Urdu (Association for the Promotion of 
Urdu) with its headquarters at Aurangabad (Deccan). It 
has so far published some dozens of books chiefly dealing 
with Western arts and sciences, e.g., zoology, geology, psycho- 
logy, botany and economics. Yot another is the Dar-ul- 
Musannidn (the Authors’ Home) or Shibli Academy, founded 
in memory of that scholar at Azamgarh (U. P.). It deals 
mainly with Orientalia, yet has also produced some good 
books treating of European philosophers and psychologists 
like Berkeley and Le Bon. 

Perusal of the foregoing facts and observations is likely 
enough to convince all unbiassed readers that Urdu literature 
though it may not be exceptionally rich and unusually 
extensive, is not so poor and so scanty either as is generally 
believed, and that it is able to hold its own against any 
other modern Indian Literature. 

(<?) TAe Script. 

The most serious obstacle to the proper recognition of the 
claims of Urdu, however, is the alleged defective nature of 
its script. It is said to be cumbrous, difficult, puzzling to the 
learner, and liable to be mispronounced and mis-spelt. This 
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objection is based on a series of misconceptions and can be 
very easily disposed of. 

The merits afid demerits of a script can be adjudged on 
two grounds, (i) phonological and (ii) caligraphical. We 
shall look at each of these separately. 

According to philologists, in a perfect alphabet (L) every 
separate elementary sound ought to have a separate symbol 
to express it and none but separate elementary sounds ought 
to have separate symbols ; and (2) to mark off different 
combinations, modifications and mutations of the same ele- 
mentary sound there ought to be sufficient means and contri- 
vances though not characters wholly different in form. 

Letters of every alphabet are primarily intended to 
represent by visible signs the articulate sounds that are 
employed in speech. The main use of an alphabet is to 
represent the spoken language by means of adequate signs. 
So the merits of an alphabet are proportionate to the accuracy, 
ease and exactness with which its letters can represent the 
articulate sounds. Unnecessary multiplicity of letters 
denoting diphthongs and conjunct consonants, viewed phoneti- 
cally, are defects and hindrances rather than helps and 
advantages. 

Judged by these criteria the Urdu alphabet scores an 
easy victory over its rivals. It contains letters and symbols 
to represent all the elementary long and short vowels and 
simple consonants, and at the same time does not possess any 
letter to represent a diphthong or conjunct consonant. Unlike 
the NSrgarl alphabet, it is not made cumbrous by the introduc- 
tion of intricate aud unnecessary letters to represent diphthongs 
and conjunct consonants. Unlike Nagarl, it is not burdened 
with a double series of forms, viz., one, the primary form of 
the letter and the other, the secondary form. The Urdu 
alphabet has ten vowel sounds made up thus : 

(1) three primitive vowels not represented by separate 
letters but by diacritical marks called kasra and zamma. 
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(2) three corresponding long vowels formed by intro- 
ducing the homogeneous letters of prolongation immediately 
after the • preceding short vowel. For instance the letter alif 
(inert) preceded by a letter movable by the vowel sign fatha 
forms the long sound a. Similarly the letter wau (inert) 
preceded by a consonant movable by the vowel sign zmma 
would form the long vowel sound w. The letter ya (inert) 
preceded by a consonant movable by the vowel sign kasra 
would form a long vowel 1. 

(3) two diphthongs. 

The letter ya (inert) preceded by a consonant movable 
by fatha forms the dipthong ai. 

And the letter toau (inert) preceded by a consonant mov- 
able by the vowel sign fatha forms the diphthong au. 

(4) two long vowels peculiarly Persian known as majhul 
(meaning “ unknown ”), formed ya and wau, the former sound- 
ing like e and the latter like o. 

In its essence the Urdu alphabet is Arabic. But the 
tendency towards eclecticism in order to achieve comprehen- 
siveness and completeness which we have seen to be a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Urdu language has also manifested 
itself in the domain of script inasmuch as the present Urdu 
alphabet represents an admixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit sounds and contains several letters of non-Arabic 
origin. 

The result is that Urdu alphabet is phonetically as 
perfect as it has been hitherto possible for any human alphabet 
to be. Sir William Jones speaking of Arabic alphabet 
has said : — 

“ A perfect language would be that in which every idea capable of 
entering human mind might be neatly and emphatically expressed by one 
speciBc word, simple if the idea were simple, complex if complex ; and on 
the same principle a perfect system of letters ought to contain one specific 
symbol for every sound used in pronouncing the language to which they 
belonged. In this respect the old Persian approaches to perfection ; but 
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the Arabic alphabet, which all Mohammedan nations have unanimonsly 
adopted, appears to me so complete for the purpose of writing Arabic 
that not a letter could be added or taken away without manifest 

• • t j 

inconvenience. 

The remark applies with even greater force and truth to 
the Urdu alphabet. 

Now to view the question from caligraphic standpoint. 
A very important fact generally disregarded in other alphabets 
is that the written symbols representing the articulate sounds 
are essentially of the varieties, vowels and consonants. 
Vowels are the basis of all kinds of sounds and are utterable 
at the opening and closing of consonants. The function of 
vowels is simply to govern, to guide and to direct the pronun- 
ciation of consonants. This distinction between the two sets 
of letters has been lost sight of by many languages. Urdu 
is almost unrivalled in this respect that it has kept up this 
distinction by refusing to recognise vowels as separate letters. 
In it the primary vowels are only represented by diacritical 
marks and not as independent letters. Urdu caligraphy 
therefore, quite rightly does not assign to vowels any place 
as independent letters but relegates them to the position of 
diacritical marks. 

The objection that the same words can be read differently 
in the absence of diacritical marks in ordinary Urdu writing 
merely indicates superficial knowledge. It is well put by an 
eminent scholar, “ the omission of diacritical marks implies 
in the reader a sufficient familiarity and practice in reading the 
written character so as to enable him to proceed without the 
help of diacritical marks. These marks are not omitted for 
the purpose of bewildering beginners or those who are un- 
familiar with the language. It is one of the objects of the 
Urdu system of writing that the labour of reading and writing 
may be . lightened and simplified during the process of educa- 
tioui It is a part of the training and culture of the Urdu 
soholar that he should bo able to read and write accurately 
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even in the absence of these marks, and he is soon capable of 
doing so. 

To say that the Ohat^i style of Urdu writing is extreme* 
ly illegible and hard to decipher is to put forward a very 
puerile objection. Like the colloquial form of every lan- 
guage, the running and broken form of writing is common to 
every system of writing and is not a peculiarity of the Urdu 
script alone. Its utility lies in its facility and fluency 
and its use is meant only for those who are very well conver- 
sant with the Urdu language. 

Urdu caligraphy is a sort of natural shorthand writing ; 
every letter has a short form as well as a full one and it is 
the method of combining these short forms into words that 
has made Urdu writing extremely easy. It has ensured for 
it economy of space, economy of time and economy of energy 
both for the writer and reader. 

Further, this script, with slight modifleations, is 
common to all Muslim lands. It extends from East Bengal 
to Tripoli and Morocco in the West. The international 
advantages of adopting a script which is used not only 
in India but is current in Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Muslim 
Turkistan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and the North African states are not so insignificant 
as to be easily ignored. 
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Lakshmikanta Ohaudhuki, M.A., 

Frofeasor of SanskHt, Ravenshaw College^ Guttaok. 

To sifc in judgment over a poet is always a difficult task 
and the difficulty is further increased when it is not definitely 
ascertained how far his works v» ill survive the ravages of time. 
A contemporary poet is too near to our eyes to be properly 
appreciated and the attention that we bestow on the details 
of his life prevents us from forming a complete idea of his 
poetry. Fakir Mohan died only a few years ago. The admi- 
ration which we had felt for his personality, the veneration with 
which we were taught to regard him, the worship which we 
offered to him because every one did the same, must affect 
our judgment of his poetical works and the unique position 
which he held in the literary world of Orissa, and the infiu- 
ence which he exerted upon other authors would render 
it difficult for us to form a just estimate of his works as 
permanent contributions to the literature of Orissa. 

One difficulty in estimating his worth is that it has not 
been possible definitely to ascertain what mode of expression 
came natural to him. He wrote poetry when he was young, 
but when he had reached old age he took up prose. Many of 
his works are still unpublished and all his activities in the 
field of literature have not yet been revealed to the public. 
No definite estimate of his powers is possible under these 
circumstances and an estimate which does not take into consi- 
deration his translation of the MaMhharata, over which he 
was engaged for nearly twenty years of his life, can never 
pretend to be final. On the one hand Fakir Mohan has been ' 
es^tolled as the " Vyasa Kavi” — a sage poet, rivalling VySsa 
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n literary dignity and power of sustained narrative, and on 
the other hand he has been hailed as the father of Oriya 
prose fiction. ^ 

At the very outset let us confess that he was by no means 
such an outstanding genius as would startle the world. He 
never attempted to expound the mysteries of existence. He 
had no universal panacea to suggest for worldly pains and be 
had but little consolation to offer to the man bowed down 
by sorrows and miseries. But there is one thing which is at 
the very root of all his activities and serves as the keynote to 
all his writings — his patriotism^ He only amused himself 
with literature and had no deep passion which must burst 
forth into song but whenever he took up his pen he tried to 
instil into the minds of his countrymen that love for Orissa 
and that readiness to sacrifice the self for the benefit of the 
Motherland. And he was never tired of preaching it as can 
be seen from many a passage from his writings. From a 
study of his literary activities it is evident that even though 
he had a mastery over the short swinging metre of the 
Bhagavata and a command over the rhyming couplet, the 
very ease and facility with which he composed his poems in 
this artless metre of the people, shows that he was inspired 
by a patriotism which longed to develop the folk literature of 
Orissa. There was the craze for following the footsteps of 
Radbanath when he began his literary career and thus he took 
up poetry as the medium of his expression. At a later stage 
when he felt that Orissa lacked novels he began writing stories 
and rose to eminence in this new venture. It was his patrio> 
tism which made him sympathise with the defects of his 
countrymen, which made him feel for his motherland and 
made him come into touch with the lowest of his countrymen. 
It is this patriotism indeed which makes his personality so 
very appealing to the people of Orissa. 

But it cannot be denied that he had an instinctive love 
for literature and a genius for literary art. Patriotism only 
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fanned this genius and made it burn higher and brighter than 
it might have otherwise done. There is in him a naivet6 of 
expression, that ^artless simplicity of diction, that absolute 
abhorrence of all affectation either in thought or in language 
that marks him out as the poet of the people — the masses. 
Education did not make him a pedant, and the study of Sans* 
krit did not root out from his heart and his brain his abundant 
stock of colloquial phrases and expressions. He passed calmly 
through all the vicissitude of his life : he had drunk of life’s 
cup to the dregs ; his career at many stages was that of an 
adventurer. These experiences had great effect in making 
him sympathise with the aspirations and daily miseries of the 
common people ; they left him confirmed in that common- 
sense view of life and that robust natural humanity which 
we love so much to see in our dearest friends. 

He poses before us an ordinary man, and like an ordinary 
man he points out those abnormal features which make our 
actions appear ludicrous. His genius lay mainly in sarcasm ; 
which is the one characteristic predominating over his 
whole personality. He excels as a caricaturist, and procures 
for his victims the contempt of the reader whenever he 
portrays them in his own subtle fashion. This sarcasm 
animates . all his novels and stories and though it is rather 
suppressed in his poems it appears unexpectedly and at 
unexpected places. 

Like all humorists he drew his portraits in detail. He 
exaggerates the minor traits and presents vividly before us a 
life-portrait of the man described. Often indeed the details are 
so numerous that they seem tiresome. The story about 
Ananta, the widow’s son, is dragged along by a detailed 
reference to the life which his father led. 

Eakir Mohan gives us in the story about Ealika Prasad 
Qorap a long, and animated, dialogue. His desire for 
details often leads him astray and makes him indulge in un- 
warranted digressions even in his short stories. But often 
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indeed he is saved from being tedious by the insight into human 
nature which all his writings disclose. The quaint inherent 
humour of his sketches of individual character is unmatched 
in the whole range of Oriya literature and delights us by its 
delicate geniality or boisterous fancy. 

The whole strength of Fakir Mohan lay in these details. 
What he saw he narrated with the minute eye of the 
humorist; he had a keen insight into the common frailties 
of human nature and was acquainted with the meanest occur- 
rences of every phase of existence. When all this imagination 
and symp^hetic insight is clothed in a witty and racy 
language the resulting production becomes extremely charm- 
ing. But he had perhaps during his early years no confi- 
dence in himself and t!ierofore this view of humour 
is entirely absent from most of his poems. Very often there- 
fore his early poems read insipid and stale. The genius of 
Fakir Mohan is not manifest in them. Only in his Vtkal 
Varman there are some traces of this vein of sarcasm but here 
the hand of the novice is very often clearly noticeable and the 
early promise of this book is only fulfilled in the stories and 
novels that he wrote when he was old. 

In his poems there is often the quiet unobtrusive dignity 
of the natural philosopher who depends on the wise dispen- 
sation of a Divine Providence and who calmly embraces 
the vicissitudes of life because he knows that there is a God 
to think of him. The philosophy of life with which he began 
his literary activity had much of that robust optimism which 
is only possible in the case of a man who feels the existence 
of God permeating this universe. The world is to him by 
no means a place of bliss, the pains which we would fain for- 
get encounter us again and again and the path of life instead 
of being straight and easy is rough and crooked by the sorrows 
of this world. 

Every moment of his life he bears on his shoulders 
the burden of misery of unfulfi.lled desires and daily anxieties^ 
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and then there is the inevitable end to mortal pain and 
strife — the burning ground. When he sees it Eakir Mohan 
passionately cries ^ut, “ This is the place where all things 
end ; this is the place where we can obtain peace of 
heart.” 

He Was saved from being a pessimist by his faith in 
God. At the sight of all human miseries he cries out, bcilf in 
despair, “Let Thy dispensations be fulfilled in my life, I shall 
not be cowed down by pain and sorrow, let Thy glory shine 
forth through my life.” For him the stream of life flows on, 
nobody knows whence and whither ; none can guess what 
attracts it to its destiny, until one day it joins with the sea of 
Eternity and becomes mingled with the life of the All- Merciful 
Divinity. This view of life is essentially that of an optimist. 
He starts indeed with the consciousness of pain and misery 
but never once in spite of sufferings, which form the lot of 
every man upon this earth, does he lose his consciousness of the 
final goal, his idea that there is a Divine Dispensation, and 
that there is ultimately the all-embracing Mercy of our 
Heavenly Father which alone makes life bearable and 
compels us to surrender ourselves to His Will. 

He is conscious that real pleasure consists in sacrifice 
of self and thus ensuring continual peace and happiness in 
life. The sins that he has committed deserve heavy 
punishment but ho has surrendered himself at the feet of his 
God and is not afraid, llis sorrows afflict him indeed, but 
he welcomes them as his friends, because they sternly make 
him conscious of the path of virtue. 

It is remarkable that with the study of the Upani^ada 
his view of life changes in one material point and he regards 
life at a later stage, as really full of pleasure. It was natural 
that his innate optimism would take this turn and when the 
pantheism of the Vedanta entered his heart, there was no 
place for any grain of pessimism to remain in his mind. Life 
was still far from being rosy, but the gloom has already 
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disappeared and there is a deeper and more fervent faith in 
a happier and pleasant life in the ages to come in tho place 
of his earlier helpless surrender to Diving Mercy. Ho still 
regards his life as being spent uselessly in the pursuit of vain 
pleasures, he is weary of his life in this earth and prays that 
he might be protected from being led astray in this world, 
but in his old age he becomes conscious of the glorious beau- 
ties of nature and for the first time he arrives at the blissful 
conclusion that the n orld is really a happy place to live in. 
God is the fountain from whom all pleasures flow and a man 
on whose heart has fallen a drop of this eternal happiness can 
rise above the miseries of life and can regard his days as 
linked to each other by continuous pleasure. It is noticeable 
that at no stage of his life was he cowed down by his miseries. 
He tells us that there is pain and evil, but he also tells us 
that we should make our lives happy by thinking of the 
glory of God and by surrendering ourselves to His will. 

This view of life owes a great deal to the spirit of the 
age in which he lived and also to the vicissitudes which he 
had to undergo in his own life. The days of Upendra Bhanja 
were gone when everyone could spend his days in thinking 
of the pleasures of life and when love formed the only topic 
for which the people cared. The natural reaction against this 
sensuality found its expression in many beautiful "passages 
in Badhanath and it is this spirit — this common-sense view of 
life — which actuated Pakir Mohan. The eternal rest which he 
so longs for is certainly a result of his study of the Vpani^adst 
but the deep consciousness of the miseries of this world and 
the special stress which he laid on the curative power of 
sorrow merely reflects the spirit of the age in which he lived. 

His ideal of poetic art in like manner never pretended 
to be sublime. When he draws a comparison between 
a poet and a painter he lays stress on the mental images 
into which the poet infuses life; and the poet’s work 
is, in his opinion, merely to revive in our minds those forgotten 
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pains and pleasures, which we have passed through during 
our life. He never regarded poetry as a powerful weapon in his 
hands, for he never thought very seriously about his mission as 
a poet. He mereiy amused himself in his leisure hours by 
writing smooth and elegant verse and his only solace was 
that when he wandered in the r(^gions of imagination, our 
mundane-existence ceased to attract or affect his mind. He 
found consolation in the thought that in taking up literary 
pursuits he was serving his motherland and embellishing his 
mother- tongue and his own comfort was that he lost touch 
with the material objects of this miserable earth. In his 
dreams Fakir Mohan heartily sympathises with the Spirit of 
Poetry which had admonished Upendra Bbanja to regard 
poetic gifts as higher and more admirable than sovereignty 
on earth. Fakir Mohan was careless of men’s praise or their 
ignorant contempt ^towards his songs, for he sang merely for 
the unburdening of his own heart. 

As has been hinted above, he wrote poetry because this 
was a way of enriching the literature of his motherland and 
Fakir Mohan loved his country with all the passionate inten- 
sity of a person who had fought strenuously on her behalf. 
In his poem on “ the Land of U tkal ” he tells us what grief he 
felt when his motherland was insulted and he tells us how pas- 
sionately he was attached to his country as the one thing which 
could assuage all the miseries of his heart. It is this patrio- 
tic feeling, this intense love for the mother-tongue, born 
out of a consciousness of having fought for its very 
existence when it was endangered, which made him take up 
poetry and he persisted in his songs ; because he found this 
to be the one pleasure in which he could indulge amidst the 
sorrows of this earth. 

Only his Bauddhamtar Kavya deserves some special men- 
tion. This long poem, conceived in the form of an epic and exe- 
cuted with a keen eye to the details of Buddha’s life, attained 
to something like epic dignity. It has got nothing of the 
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solemn grandeur of epic movement, it has nothing of the 
sublime Miltonic inflation of the voice, but it is characterised 
by that sweet sobriety of the verse and tha) graceful intona* 
tion of the voice which shows the workmanship of a mature 
hand. The mechanism of poetry has been more perfectly 
handled ; the false pace of the verse which is so often notice- 
able in the Upahar, the snip-snap of the couplets which is 
such an unpleasant feature of the sonnets in the DhuU, all give 
place to the variegated music of the organ, which though not 
full-voiced is certainly far from being a mere squeaking in- 
strument in his hands. In the eleventh canto of this book 
the couplets especially are in masterly cadence ; and the run-on 
verses in many of the lines prevent them from becoming 
monotonous. Pakir Mohan had a real love for the person- 
ality of Buddha and when combined with a mechanical perfec- 
tion of verse, this resulted in one of the. finest poems in Or iya 
literature. He does not startle us here by any passionate 
outburst of new-fangled doctrines, but he gives with quiet 
dignity a graphic account of the sublime life of Buddha. 
And it is only because there was in his heart of hearts an 
intense love for the calm personality of Buddha that his poem 
becomes so appealing. 

But it is in his prose Action that his genius shines forth 
in its full power. Tne didactic vein of his poems is no 
longer prominent, and the humour which he scrupulously 
repressed in his poems gets free play in his novels. Many 
of his short stories are masterpieces of literary art and hold the 
interest of the reader from the beginning to the end. Most 
of them are characterised by a witty satiric vein, a detailed 
delineation of human frailties, and a deep insight into human 
psychology which is unmatched except by a few Bengali 
authors. They present before our eyes those common activi- 
ties of men with which we are all more or less familiar and they 
please us by the exuberant fancy and witty realisms of a 
master satirist. The medicines which he prescribes for a 
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faithless husband, the pathetic end which (according to him) 
inevitably awaits the snobbish coxcombs of the new age, the 
magnanimity of (the widow’s son and the saucy petulance 
of the excise Chowkidar, all have their share in capturing 
our fancy and all succeed in amusing us by their humour. 
His command over ordinary colloquial terms, his mastery 
over the homely expressions which we use every day, make 
his writings loved by the common people. 

His longer novels suffer somewhat in comparison with his 
short stories. They are all stories, pleasant and powerful, but 
they can never be regarded as gems of art. He was not the 
father of the Oriya novel, for there existed at least two novels 
before Eakir Mohan wrote his Chhaman Athgtinth. But he was 
the first Oriya novelist who attempted to delineate the inner 
life of the true Oriya home. He was perhaps the first mau 
who raised to a literary dignity the daily speech of the ordinary 
Oriya workman. In his novels there are very often these 
admirable sketches of individuals which are masterpieces in 
their way, but as sustained narratives his novels leave much 
to be desired. They are most of them plain and simple 
tales, undignified by any noble human interest and sometimes 
they present before us a number of characters loosely strung 
together by a series of loosely connected events. They are 
never deeply interesting, nor is there any sustained working 
out of any particular theme. Sometimes he portrays a charac^ 
ter in some detail in the beginning, only to dismiss him un- 
ceremoniously towards the middle. 

His defects are seen at their worst in his Chhaman 
Athgunth, but here also we see the stamp of his genius. The 
story here is extremely slight, for the bad end of a clever and 
oppressive Zamindar is too common an event in Orissa to draw 
special attention. The author has shown the worst possible 
taste in trying to explain his own witticisms to his readers 
and he attempts to make us understand what is the best 
method by which milk may be had from a cow, and he has 
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given a long syllogistic argument to prove that Amradighi 
contains fish. He apologises again and again for his digres- 
sions and make his case worse by these repeated digressions. 
The character of Champs was a favourite wAh Pakir Mohan 
and he brought in the clever maidservant again and again in 
his other novels. The denouement of the plot is so sudden 
that the end seems to have been reached long before the book 
comes to an end. 

His other novels also suffer from most of these defects. 
Only in his Frayasohilta he shows greater unity in the weav- 
ing of the story and also a repression of unnecessary witti- 
cisms. The character of Saila is very admirably drawn and 
the fortunes of the young lover arc carefully handled. The 
crisis comes in the twenty-first chapter but the strings of 
the plot are so admirably held that the end can scarcely be 
guessed. The young lover passes through curious adventures, 
and the romantic audacity that he displays certainly serves 
to hold our interest to the very end. The concluding chapter 
of the book deals with strange psychology and this constitutes, 
perhaps, the only defect of the book. This portion certainly 
seems to be drawn out to greater length than is absolutely 
necessary. 

We have pointed out some defects in the novels of Fakir 
Mohan, but they possess excellent traits of a special kind. They 
cannot certainly be counted among books of universal interest, 
but their relative value in Oriya literature is very great. The 
style in which they are written is inimitable. Many of the 
sketches with their racy humour are certainly masterpieces 
of art. The style of Fakir Mohan had nothing of the eleva- 
ted dignity of Madhusudan nor did it ever degenerate into 
buffoonery of Gopal Praharaj. On the one hand it could easily 
express the light thoughts of a common man and on the other 
it could easily give expression to the deep feelings of our 
soul. Only a few decades before him Pichhander Pottanaik 
wrote in that fiippant style which no Oriya can read to-day 
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without a sense of pity for the miserable state of the language 
of that period. Only about fifteen years back the people of 
Orissa did not know what prose style was. The syntax of 
the language wah in the melting pot. No style has been so 
appealing to the masses of Orissa, no syntax has been so 
flexible and no expression so graceful as that of Fakir Mohan. 
He used homely phrases, he expressed his thoughts in the 
plainest and the most ordinary speech and yet his prose style 
hM a lucidity and grace, a dignity and quiet beauty of ex- 
pression, and withal a stinging and dry humour, all of which 
just combine to make it so charming. In his writings the 
psychology of the characters is clearly revealed and the persons 
whom he depicts became real flesh-and-blood, men and women 
whom we daily encounter. The style of Fakir Mohan is 
extremely graphic and vivid and it is its main charm. 

After all he was one of the great authors of Orissa, 
whose lot it was to be pioneers in the field of Oriya litera- 
ture. The age of the amorous ditties and of pedantic poetry 
had long been past. Hadhanath and his contemporaries drew 
their inspiration from English literature. Oriya authors 
were for a long time not sure of the ground they were tread- 
ing. It is to the lasting glory of Fakir Mohan that when 
the age of new literary experiments came, he was among the 
small group of writers who worked whole-heartedly for the 
regeneration of Oriya literature. What time will say of his 
writings is of course yet unknown. But in Oriya literature 
he is ever sure of a high position. 



MODERN BENGALI LITERATURE; A STUDY OE 
ITS GROWTH AND OF ITS CHIEF FEATURES 


Sasamka. Mohan Sen, B.L., Lecturer in Benoali, 
University of Calcutta 


The year 1859 is most memorable in the history of 
modern Bengali Literature. It saw the close of the career 
of Isvarchandra Gupta, who united in himself the Kahi- 
toala of Bengal with the spirit of Dryden and Pope, the twin 
guardian angels of English poetry of the 18th century. In 
this memorable year was published also the Tilottama Sambhav 
of Michael Madhusudan Dutt. Thus the year 1859 marked, 
in a manner, the ringing out of the old and the ringing in of 
the new. 

Bengal never lacked sweet- voiced singers, some of whom 
may hold their own amongst the greatest of their kind of all 
nations. These were Chauididas and Vidyapati, the twin 
harbingers of the dawn, who sang of Divine Love in guise of 
the human, who, with their precursor Jayadeva, might be said 
to have begun the great Vaish 9 ava movement in Bengali 
Literature. This was a movement which gave its present 
shape to the Bengali language and elevated it to the full 
competency of voicing all the varying moods and attitudes of 
the human heart. This movement generated Chaitanya, a 
typical Bengali, who has been allotted by his countrymen, 
a pedestal of sanctity equal to that of the IRisbis of old and 
who has verily been worshipped as an incarnation of the 
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Divine by a great section of believers. It was also this move* 
men.t initiated by Chaitanya, which remoulded and gave its 
present shape to Bengali society out of the chaos resulting 
from decaying Bdddhism on the one hand, and from the incur- 
sions of Mohamedanism on the other. There were, beside, 
Krittivas and Kasidas, to select only two names out of a great 
number of the less prominent writers, who were the proud 
inheritors of the Indo-Aryan culture. It was they, who 
fully awake to the first glimmerings of the dawn in the life 
of the common people, which was to lead them ultimately to 
the day of a separate national entity, echoed the great Bishis 
with full-throated ease They translated into the moving 
vernacular the great Bamapar^a and Mahabharata, which 
contain the very essence of Indian life, which throb as it were 
with the very heart-beats of the Indo-Aryan race. These 
mighty epics have found their position as indispensable religi- 
ous books in every Hindu household and form permanent 
links connecting the past, the present and the future, alike in 
the domestic, social and economic life of Bengal in all its 
varied phases and at every stage of its growth. And, last 
though not the least, there were Mukundaram, the great 
poet-painter of the rural life of Bengal, Bharatchandra the 
greatest word -painter in the Bengali Language, who died only 
three years before the battle of Plassey, and Bamprasad one 
of the most sincere and most truly God-intoxicated Psalmists 
of all times. These three were the creations of the Great 
^kta movement of India to which the Bengal has become a 
willing votary. Neither the Sakta nor the Vaish^iava move- 
ment ever lost sight of the light of Aryan culture. Bengali 
Literature was thus by no means an * inert subject *, when it 
was fated to receive the influence of Europe. It received it, 
however, not on terms of willing equality, but as the despised 
mother-goddess of a subject race. 

Bengali mentality was never closed to the development 
of prose also. Prose is of later growth in all modem 
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literatures ; and in spite of the glorious examples of its deve* 
lopmeut in the classical language, Bengal developed plain 
terse and pointed prose only from the ^>7th century on- 
wards. It only found a fuller scope for its energies with the 
advent of the printing press at Serampore. It may be said 
that but for the religiously militant spirit of the devoted 
Christian Missionaries of Serampore and elsewhere, Bengali 
language and literature would not have received that awaken- 
ing which was necessary for self-preservation and conscious 
growth. The first year of the nineteenth century saw the 
establishment of the Fort William College where the Bengali 
Vernacular was given all the advantages of a systematic 
study and the domain of the language extended to the depart- 
ments of modern science, literature and law as an indispen- 
sable educational measure. One need but say, that JMis- 
sionary activities against Hindu society and the application 
of the well-intentioned lancet just at the points where the 
sore had gathered did memorable service in arousing it into 
renewed vigour and life. Not long afterwards, the greatest 
Bengali of the age, Rammohan Roy (1771-1833) came on 
the scene as the prophet of a new era in literature, in 
religion, in politics and in education, — in fact, in every branch 
bf the rational life of Bengal. Bengali prose though rugged 
and crude till that time, became in his hand a potent instru- 
ment; and, like a true hero and champion, he wielded it 
successfully both for attack as well as for defence. The 
dynamic energy of our vernacular was for the first time 
wonderfully proved in his exposition of philosophy of the Upani- 
^ds, the Tantras and the Puranas. In the comparative study 
of religion and sociology also the redoubtable Raja might 
be pointed out as a pioneer. The first half of the nineteenth 
century was, above all, an era in which the soul of the Bengali 
people was literally struggling for a further self-expression 
and self-assertion against a powerful alien civilisation and 
culture ; and the champions of the time were all more or less 
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marked by a spirit of eclecticism and conciliation, as was but 
a necessity. The short-lived Madanmohan TarkalahkSr (1805- 
1847), and Isvar^handra Gupta (1809-1859), the latter a 
satirist who faced every novelty with withering scorn, were the 
poetic spirits of the period, aiming at a style remarkable for 
its perspicuity and correctness. The first, a genial son of the 
Muses, approximates to the cultured Sanskritic and the second 
to the native propensities of the mother-tongue. Then came 
Isvarchandra Vidyasagar (1820-1886) and Akshoykumar Dutt 
(1820-1891), the twin harbingers of early prose, inspired 
by the genuine fire of the ancients, whose light is clearly to be 
marked in the firmanent long after the full burst of the day- 
light. Marked by purity and brilliance, their path serves as a 
guide even to this day. Opposed to these, but of equal worth 
as stylists stand Fyarichand Mitra (1816-1886) alias “ Tekchand 
ThSikur ” and Kaliprasanna Sinha alias “ Hutom Pecha ”, who 
take their stand on the vernacular idiom. The educative 
influence of Dr. R&jendralal Mitra, who stands immortal in other 
domains, and Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, a genuine Rishi-spirit 
in the study of the social and domestic culture of the country, 
could never deserve omission in any survey of the literary 
output of the period. RamnSrayan Tarkaratna (1823-1885) 
was the author of Kulmkul Sarvasva (1864) the first original 
dramatic composition in our literature. Poets like RangalSl 
Bandopadhyay (1826-1887), Krishnachandra Majumdar and 
Harischandra Mitra whose works saw light and found 
recognition only in the second half of the century, actually 
united in them the literary style of Persian literature with 
that of mediaeval Sanskrit ; and they stand in .. bold 
relief amongst a forgotten host of versifiers of the time. 
Last of all stands Dinabandhu Mitra (1829-1873) who 
though making his debut three years after Madhusudan 
with his far-famed dramatic work Mldarpatf (1854), com- 
bined in himself the classical and the romantic styles of 
writing. 
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Such were the predecessors and contemporaries of 
Madhusudan, one of the choicest spirits of literature, in whom 
the soul of a nation breathes the atmosphere of freedom and 
shakes off all limitations. In spirit he was a descendant of 
the poets who sang in “ the mighty- mouthed organ voice of 
England Nearer home, he was the successor of Bh&rat- 
chandra as well as the sweet Vaishnava singers of old. Thus 
he was an organic harmony of two spirits apparently utterly 
divergent ! In literature he might he regarded as the most 
Miltonic poet outside England, a poet of the epic mould whose 
faults and defects even are marked hy an epic grandeur. A 
modern soul, he simply out of sympathy undertook the theme 
of another suffering soul under the decrees of an inexorable 
fate ! The Meghnad, Brajahgana and Vlrahgaita reveal tit- 
anic struggles of heroic souls in chains. It was his poetic 
soul impatient of all restraint that goaded Madhushdan alike 
to shake off Hinduism and the social system of restrained 
liberties which his forefathers had obeyed, and to free 
Bengali poetry from the restraint of rhyme. He discovered the 
power of blank verse when applied to his mother tongue, so 
that the language of verse instead of moving with a measured 
pace, was, for the first time in Bengali poetry, freed to 
move to the tread and measure of the emotions. The mighty 
heart of the poet gave a mighty rhythm to his verse and made 
it chime to a music unheard in Bengali before. This rhythmic 
freedom charmed the heart of the reader and the enchant- 
ment and subjugation were complete. It appeared to breathe 
the very essence of all poetry, a characteristic which no other 
poet of Bengal has been able even to approach. His pcetry, 
never characterised by any philosophical depth or psycholo- 
gical subtlety, appealed, from the very first, to the reader by 
its naturalness, its sincerity and its grandeur, and for ever 
fixed him as “ a bright particular star ” in Bengali literature. 

A kindred spirit was soon to follow. Hemchandra Bando- 
p^hySy was the next inheritoi of this “ classic ” vein. A soul 

37 
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from the very first delighting in the Odes of Pindar and the 
Greek classics, he appeared to have drunk deep of the “ har- 
monious springy of Helicon He commanded a range of 
intellect and strength equal to those of the ancient masters 
and a sympathy of heart uncurbed by any bias. To the 
critic, the mental image of Hemchandra the poet will appear 
like unto the image of Dhurjati, blowing his mighty conch 
from the heights of Kailasa, a spirit only austere and rigid in 
appearance but concealing in the mighty folds of hisyu^a 
the stream of the soul-purifying Gangs — the drink divine of 
the Gods. Hemchandra, though his classic strength and 
bare simplicity differ essentially from the romantic pro- 
fuseness of imagery exhibited by Keats, might be said to have 
wrought a sequel to the latter’s fragment of Hyperion in the 
spirit of the original. His struggling and enquiring spirit 
which is ever on its upward flight to attain the unattainable 
and to know the unknowable ! There is this heroically aspir- 
ing spirit in his Aid-kanan, this irreverent enquiring spirit 
in the Chdydmoyl and Da^a Mahavidyd^ wherein the poet is a 
close kindred of Dante, “ the pacer on the shore ”. And it is 
ever the spirit that is ultimately struck blind by a light- 
ning from the Beyond! There is this heaven-insulting and 
heaven-conquering soul in . his titanic Vritra, who in the 
course of his sacrilegious expedition and advance does not 
lose his hold and balance, and when hurled down in crushing 
damnation brings down systems with him — a fall truly com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the ambition and egoism 
that inspired him. 

A third, Nabinchandra Sen, was to complete the grand 
epic trio of our literature. Madhusudan and Hemchandra 
seemed to have exhausted the supernatural machinery of 
epic poetry. Nabinchandra was to strike out a new path for 
himself. Essentially Byronic in the personal element and in 
the volcanic fire and lava-flow of his rhymes, Nabinchandra 
possessed also the historic sense and sympathies of Byron. 
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Viewed in his light, history is the epic of the destiny of 
nations. National destiny was studied as result of man’s 
action or - inaction in history. To the modern mind Politics 
appears as Heligion; and to him the State i^ becoming what 
“ God ” meant to the ancients! Losing hold of the state 
is not only losing liberty — which under the conditions of 
Indian society could never mean any great loss — hut now 
it means loss of everything, virtue as well as happiness — 
nay, of one’s very existence. European civilisation, and the 
European ideal of the State and of Imperialism, have brought 
the ideals of human life to this pass! So that no nation 
that hopes to continue on this globe, can now do without 
following the ideals of Europe, and without looking to poli- 
tics as the very religion of modern man. National liberty is 
now synonymous with national existence! One mistake, so 
to say, on the part of a nation, may bring about almost un- 
imaginable misfortunes in both the outer and the inner life of 
the individual, and may almost mean everlasting damnation. 
Motive facts in the tragedy of the destinies of nations form 
the untiring theme of Nabinchandra ; and he has his own 
way of dealing with them. To him this destiny is an out- 
come of conflicting personalities and always implies a personal 
responsibility. Both the Palmir Juddha ( Battle of Plasaey) 
and Rangamatl deal with such a tragedy and responsibility. 
This theme naturally led the poet to an effort at a song of 
nation-building and with signiflcant results. The history of 
literature can show but few such instances. He sang of our 
fall in the foregoing poems, and next he sang of a Paradise 
Regained after a Paradise Lost. The Raibat ik, Kurukahetra 
and Prabhash are three mighty poems that are but three 
cantos of one epic; the composing of those engaged more 
than twenty-five years of the poet’s life and the attempt was 
crowned by a splendid success. How could a New India be 
built out of the chaotic present, out of the debris of con- 
flicting religious faiths and racial antipathies ? This question 
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led this highly imaginative poet to a reading of the past, 
with a view to give us some data, and bring us a 
hope that history might but repeat itself. With that 
aim in view, tAe ancient history of the Mahabharata was 
studied over and over again, with an amount of historic 
imagination and insight of which there is no parallel, 
until at last Ancient India, glorious and great, stood 
revealed to the gaze of the superb dreamer! This led 
to a new and constructive exposition of the Mahabharata, 
to a fresh interpretation of the forces that inspired 
the movements of that great Aryan Epic, and thus was 
produced the grand trilogy of Bengali literature that has 
aptly been called “ the Mahc^harata of the nineteenth 
century In the history of Indian literature this will 

be remembered as the fourth adaptation of the Maha- 
bhm'ata and its transformation in accordance with the 
Yaishpava spirit, with its fundamental ideal of “one Religion, 
one Nationality, one God”! Th(5 poet nobly imagined and 
fondly believed himself to have opened to a fallen people 
the only path of hope and salvation. And it is a magni- 
ficent story of hope, magnificently told. 

Thus our Madhusudan, Hemchandra and Nabinchandra, 
stars of the very first magnitude, shine forth in Bengali litera- 
ture with a light unborn of “ common life They are des- 
tined to shine out for all the future ages, for ever beyond 
the reach of vulgar imitators and third-rate emulators. 
They are perennial fountains for those who thirst 
for the noble classical spirit, as also for high romance 
and symbolism in literature. Spirits like these purify the 
soul by their very breath and even their faults and failures 
are not without a mark of distinction. The.se three are 
representatives respectively of the Sakta, the Saiva and the 
VaishQava elements of our national culture. The very tone 
and style of these poets creates an atmosphere that means 
freedom to the soul from its earthly fetters, a freedom. 
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moreover, which is the conscious or unconscious goal of all the 
“ pilgrims of literature 

There was still left an almost untrodden field for a 
fourth. The lyric is pre-eminently the litelature of modern 
democracy ; it is poetry with an excited personal bias ; in 
other words, it is the poetry of modern individualism. 
It is poetry of the effusions of personality in all the throes 
of its passions, with all its moral and intellectual predilec- 
tions. It is alike the poetry of the spiritual hankering of 
man for the Impersonal or the Unknown. In consequence, 
this poetry mainly turns upon the pivot of the first 
person. An attitude which amounted almost to a sacrilege 
to the ancients — to ancient India particularly, has been receiv- 
ing the sovereign homage of the moderns. To speak of the 
“I”, to speak in the first person, in lilerature ! — it was 
to our ancestors the height of indecorum, that aroused one’s 
sense of self-assertion or pride, that opened a secret door 
which led to hopeless darkness ! It could have been allowed 
only in the devotional attitude where the devotee hap- 
pened to be self-consciously presenting himself at the feet 
of his Lord, which ultimately led to the negation or absorp- 
tion of this separated self. In every other case it was 
regarded as the straight road to spiritual damnation. And 
here too we may note the old heroic ideals are given 
the go-by, and every individual is taken as a hero in his 
own sphere. The attempt at large effects with large symbol- 
ism is consequently given up, and people are bent on seeing 
the infinite, if they can, in the minute speck of individuality. 

I need not dwell upon the modern lyric in all its subtle 
distinctions, all the world over. Suffice it to say, that it is poetry 
of temperament and manner, which varies according to the 
varying moods of the singer, and may be both with or without 
any form whatsoever. Now, this field was reserved for Rabindra- 
nath Tagore to win, and win at the same time from the hands 
of sympathetic Europe the laurel- wreath for Bengali Literature. 
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Rabindranath seldom soars up to the height of his sub- 
ject. In a truly modern spirit, he ever keeps nearer to 
the earth, but his music often soars far beyond our common 
ken, and seems to lift the soul farther and farther into the 
infinite! Is this not oft-times the common fate of all 
idealists in literature who do not care to keep the body and 
the soul together; who do not care to choose a high subject or 
spend a thought on the nobility of his themes ? But above 
all Babindranath is a lyricist and one of the supreme 
lyricists of all time. His is a spirit essentially different 
from that of Shelley, the ‘*Sun-treader” of Browning, though, 
in the early years of his apprenticeship he imitated Shelley 
in his Kahi and other poems now allowed to glide out of 
print. He, likewise, while still very young, imitated Byron 
in his Banaphul and Goethe in Prakritir Pratisodh and 
finally gave up both his models as essentially alien to his 
spirit. He turned nearer home and echoed to Vidyapati 
and Ghau4td3s in bis Bhanumnha and gave a collection of 
lyrics which finds admirers even now, and which be is not 
ashamed to own. No doubt, be found kindred spirits in 
these, and his poetry has retained a Yaishnava cast ever 
since, though he is spiritually only a Bdul and far from a 
true Vaishuava Poet. It was however his Kadi 0 Komal 
which first introduced the artist in Bengali poetry. The 
sonnets of this small volume reveal a poet sensuous in tone, 
hut highly meditative and rather intellectual in aim. Volume 
followed volume, not appealing, it is true, so much to the 
heart as to the intellectual sentiments of man; and they 
were all of such rapturous and enchanting music as is seldom 
to be found in literature. This sensuous and erotic rapture 
and bird-music, this intellectual emotion and thirst after 
intellectual beauty, this philosophical but voluptuous 
longing for the Infinite — these have been the paramount 
marks of all his poetry from this time forth. All his poems 
and songs, from ManatH up to the latest that bears a name, 
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and all the hundreds of lyrics without any name at all show 
us a poet of subtle psychological moods and hair*splitting 
distinctions, sometimes showing only a d^tinction without 
any difference. All these are marked by a sweet flow of 
ever new rhythms which are all his own. They all show an 
artist who looks at life from his own angle of vision, one 
the strings of whose heart have not perhaps learnt to give 
their full note, but whose intellect touches other shores and 
whose music gives one glimpses of what is vainly to be 
sought in any other poet. Our admiration can grow ad 
infinitum in this direction. 

As a living poet, who, though well on in sixties, still 
exhibits a growing mind, it is extremely difficult to safely 
predicate anything about him. The great mass of his produc- 
tions must be carefully sifted and their values ascertained 
before an opinion can be hazarded from the comparative 
standpoint without encountering the accusation of false 
patriotism. Here is an artist intensely modern, in other 
words European, in his manner. Here is a genius of tem- 
perament as well as of manner, and an artist of mental 
impressions, who is not led by any guiding spirit from 
within, but simply “lives and moves and has his being” in 
the impressions of the moment. Need I say, that there is, 
consequently, a want of spiritual unity or proportion in the 
apparently unlimited output of his pen, which he has manipu- 
lated ever since his twelfth year ? The student will probably 
be always at a loss to discover any subjective law in this 
mass, except perhaps the truth that it is all the work of a 
man who has kept his mind as a mirror, open to all impres- 
sions of nature, a man who is susceptible to all the varying 
moods produced by observation or study, one who has made 
it his aim to write or sing of such impressions. Perhaps 
it is this sense of the beautiful in all sense-impressions 
and thoughts, rather than any dominating sense of the true 
or the good, which shines out as unity amidst all the 
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diversities of this superb artist of world-wide fame. However, 
is not this worship of the beautiful more or less the sine qud 
non of all poets ? ^ And the student of comparative literature, 
who can compare many original minds shining in their 
original lustre, will perceive here the hand of a giant, though, 
of a very amiable giant with extraordinary delicacy of touch, 
before whom all criticism must stand waiting for a long time 
to come. 

To the sympathetic reader Rabindranath will appear 
as one of the choicest spirits of poesy, who has been nurtured 
in modern Bengal amid the infinite delicacies of modern 
culture, one of the greatest lyrical geniuses of all time, with an 
immense output, unique in quality as well as quantity; 
one of the greatest manipulators of short stories brilliant 
with all the qualities that illumine his lyrics ; an idealist 
philosopher with a pre-eminently poetic charm of style 
and diction, who thinks in similes and metaphors and 
is guided by them to their logical conclusions ; an inspiring 
essayist who has lately taken to the Maeterlinckian method 
of symbolising in the dramatic style ; and lastly, a writer of 
domestic fiction (essentially a European art, but now natura- 
lised in Bengal) depicting sex-psychology with a sureness 
of touch equalled only by the greatest writers. We can 
proudly invite the world to examine his achievements in all 
these departments. 

Rabindranath, who himself stands in Bengal as the 
immediate spiritual successor of Beharilal Chakrabarty, a 
lyrical poet of the sensuously meditative vein, and his own 
elder brother and sister, Dwijendranftth Tagore and Swar^a- 
kumarl, has a large following in Bengal, both in poetry and 
prose. The “ Rabindra School ” includes literary workers, 
good, bad and indifferent, whose presence cannot be ignored 
in modern Bengali literature. There are sweet- voiced singers 
who are remarkable for nothing beyond thair mere sweet- 
ness, and who often do not even show any mental power 
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worthy of remark. These are too numerous to claim a 
mention in this essay. But they, even in their weakness, 
show a tendency which is predominant in the language and 
which is a common heritage of the nation; Bengali litera- 
ture can put forth an ambitious claim in the field of lyrical 
poetry. The Bengali mind has cultivated the gift of song 
for eight centuries and has brought to perfection a species 
of its own that may be called the Bengali Lyric, unique in 
meditative softness and melody among the lyrical literatures 
of the world. The immortal Jayadeva of the 12th century, 
a typical Bengali, first showed this unique vein for sensuous 
softness and melody even in Sanskrit, a dead language, which 
had been so completely buried under the rules of the 
grammarians. Our beloved Vaishigiava and Sakta lyricists of 
old were, each of them but the spiritual issue of Jayadeva, 
and in themselves they exemplified to the full the power of 
the language and showed the line along which it was 
destined to excel. The Bengali has shown his genius for 
poetry particularly in his devotional songs and religious 
rhapsodies. Even the orthodox religious song, which is, as 
Matthew Arnold says, generally marked by poetical sterility, 
has developed a poetry of devotion in the Brahmo Sangit and 
in the Sakta and Vaishijava songs of Bengal, which is vainly to be 
sought for elsewhere, and which, at last, gained the admiration 
of Europe as “ mystic poetry ” in the GUmjali of Rabindranath. 
This same lyrical spirit underwent a notably modern renais- 
sance in Madhusudan’s Brajangana, in the patriotic odes of 
Hemchandra and of Nobinchandra, in the beauty-entranced 
note of Beharilal, as also in the erotic raptures of Ramnidhi 
Gupta. Rabindranath is but the eclectic result and culmi- 
nating point of this lyrical renaissance, which is rather 
discouraged as a fault among his followers. The national 
mind has undergone a change; and the supra-mundane 
sentimentality and the erotic softness of the Rabindra School 
can no longer entirely, satisfy us. 

38 
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Bengali prosody, which attained the limit of its classical 
expansion and finish in Bhsiratchandra was given a romantic 
turn by Madhusudan, who introduced and brought to 
inimitable perfechon the blank verse, the sonnet and the 
otta rima of Italy. This romantic rhythm also appears to 
have reached its culmination in the thousand and one com- 
binations of Rabindranath and his School, notably in one of 
his followers, Satyendranath Dutt. 

A fresh note, however, was added to our lyric poetry 
by Dwijendralal Roy, himself a star of great poetic brilliance, 
in his comic songs and legends and in the renowned soul- 
stirring music of his patriotic verse. Dwijendralal, who was 
a remarkable personality, was too strongly individual to be 
subdued by the influence of Rabindranath, and he also was 
a powerul dissenter in words and as well as in deeds from the 
ways of the so-called Rabindra School. Though not an equal 
of Rabindranath either in subjectivity or in self-examina- 
tion and introspection, he has shown himself a better hand 
at creation and construction, and has given us two passion 
dramas of considerable literary merit. Eventually he became 
a dramatic writer for the popular stage, and here he gave 
his patriotic sentiments full play. He might be said to have 
become a great reformer and instructor of the public in the 
field of drama, which before him was in sole possession of 
mere playwrights like Rajkrish^a Ray, Manmohan Bose, 
Girischandra Ghose and others though they possessed 
considerable realistic merit. But Dwijendralal did not 
live to see the “ year which brings the philosophic mind ’* 
and his literary genius must be admitted to have suffered a 
great detriment owing to his connection with the popular 
stage, just as Rabindranath’s genius has suffered considerably 
from his unbroken connection with periodical literature and 
propagandism ; though in both cases it ultimately turned to 
the benefit of the people, — a, fact that may give us some satis- 
faction. 
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Here opportunity may be taken for adding a word or 
two about our national stage. The drama which was given a 
good start in both tragedy and comedy b^ the renowned 
.Uadhusudan has not yet developed to the full extent of its 
possibilities at the hands of either of the playwrights mention> 
ed above or of Dwijendralsl, Rabindranath or Kshirodprasad, 
though all three are powerful dramatic writers. So that 
Bengali drama cannot stand comparison with the Elizabethan 
drama in England. 

Among minor poets, Govindachandra Roy, Isanchandra 
Mukerjee, brother of Hemchandra, Dwijendranath Tagore, 
Surendranath Majumdar and Swar^akumarl l)eb! are all 
marked by an originality, which, however, did not reach its 
fruition. Anandachandra Mitra was an inheritor of Madhu- 
sudan’s verse and Jogendranath Bose follows the historic 
spirit of Nabinchandra Sen. Govindchandra Das, though on 
a line with Nabinchandra, was a lyric poet of great originality, 
and drew his inspiration froin the soil, independent of any 
direct touch with western education. He has had followers in 
Msinkumarl Bose and others. Satischandra Roy and Balendra* 
nath Tagore both died young and left us lasting regrets for 
their promises unfulfilled ; the first was remarkable for his 
enraptured meditations and the second for his sensuous 
mediaevalism. Dineshchandra Bose was remarkable for his 
sincere heart. Akshoykumar Boral, Girindramohini DasI and 
Kamini Boy show an early divergence from the Rabindra 
School, tending towards an independent individual deve- 
lopment. Rajanikanta Sen followed a middle course between 
Rabindranath and Dwijendralal in his songs ; Debendranath 
Sen stands on a mid-line between Nabinchandra and Rabindra- 
nath in his lyrics ; and Bepinbehari Nandi follows the patriotic 
spirit of Nabinchandra and Dwijendralal in his poems. These 
bring us down to a host of living singers, whose careers are still 
open before us, and who have not yet justified their exist- 
ence enough to lay a claim to any mention in literary history. 
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To turn to tiLe other branch of Bengali literature, name* 
ly, Bengali prose : we have observed how Rammohan Roy, 
father of the prose literature of modern Bengal was followed 
by VidySiSagar in his purity and classical polish, and by 
Akshoykumar in his strength and scientific outlook on life. 
We have also noted, how “ Tekchand ” and “ Hutom ” stood at 
the other extreme. The influence of the other side of Kali- 
prasanna Sinha’s personality as a classical writer and trans* 
lator of the Mahabharata, and of Hemchandra Bidyaratna 
as translator of the Ramayana, cannot also be ignored. Banga- 
dhip Bardjay by Pratapchandra Ghose, was the first historical 
romance in our literature. Bengali language was greatly 
enriched by the direct or indirect spiritual descendants of 
Rammohan ; and in this connection the work of the young 
and unthinking mutineers against the Hindu society and 
Hindu religion, commonly known as “ young Bengal”, can- 
not be minimised by history. Madhusudan himself was one 
of the ” young Bengal ” group and even Rammohan might be 
regarded as the forerunner of the lot. But, it was really 
these young people who first brought the divine fire of genius 
to bear upon Bengali prose and poetry. Madhusudan’s 
prose dramas, Sarmishiha, Badmavatl and Kfishipa Kumarl 
(the last particularly) first proved to the Bengali the latent 
life and force in his vernacular ; and the activities of 
the great reform leaders of the Brahmo Samaj (a movement 
started by Rammohan) namely, Debendranath Tagore, Raj- 
narain Bose and notably Kesabchandra Sen greatly enriched 
Bengali prose. It was the eloquence of Kesabchandra which 
first transformed the mere vernacular into the chaste thrilling 
and masterful medium for communicating thoughts. Kesab 
was closely followed by Bengal’s greatest prose artist of the 
nineteenth century, Bankimchandra Chatterjee (1838-1894). 
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Possessed of keen insight into the human mind and 
a keener one into the rery heart of the Bengali language, 
this powerful writer was the virtual master of Bengali 
prose for the twenty years preceding his de^th in 1894. He 
was a great writer of fiction, imaginative, historical and 
domestic ; was alike an essayist and critic ; and he also touched 
the fields of sociology and of religion. He was the most conspi- 
cuous writer of the Hindu revival, set going from the days 
of Rammohan Roy. This revival was really begun by the 
two master minds of the reform camp, namely Rammohan 
and Kesabchandra, in the jnana (knowledge) and bhakti 
(faith) side respectively of our culture. It was Kesab who 
first attempted an explanation of Hindu symbolism and gave 
a modern interpretation of the lives and teachings of Sri 
Krishna and Ghaitanya in his inspiring sermons and lectures. 
Kesab’s suggestions were worked up by his disciple Gaur- 
gnbinda Roy in his Krishna's Life and Teachings ; and this 
trend was followed by orthodox Hindu leaders in the pulpit 
as well as in literature, and was turned more or less to ortho- 
dox necessities. The movement reached its culmination 
in the Dharmavyakhyd of Shashadhar, in the installation of 
the Ramkrish^a Society, in Bankim’s renowned Exposition 
of Krishna and in the epical Trilogy of Nabinchandra. 

Bankiinchandra, born in the same year with Hemchandra, 
was the first graduate of India and was like Madhusudan 
a sympathetic student of Western literature. He first 
made his appearance with the historical novel Lurgeia- 
nandinl (1864) three years after Madhusudan’s Meghnad 
and two years after the SUar Banahas of Vidyasagar. Though 
Bnrgekanandinl was preceded by Roshinara, the work of a 
young and shortlived writer of great merit, Bankim might 
be said to be the creator of Bengali fiction and the first artist 
who formulated its technique in the Bengali language. He 
also took up journalism and succeeded in bringing the new 
literature closer to the common life of the people. 
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Banga-Darian was the Spectator ” of Bengal and bore the 
impress of the mind of its editor bent on making a survey of 
the literary, historical, social and economic conditions of Bengal 
with the eye of an Addison and a Swift, whom he also greatly 
resembled in style. Though called to many-sided labours 
by the necessities of the time, Bankira was prominent in the 
field of fiction ; and his Kapala-Kun^ala, Ki^hria KStnta and 
Anandamath are destined to occupy a permanent place in 
the prose literature of the country. Anandamath seems to 
contain Bankim’s ideal of the adjustment of an organism 
to its environment. It was the pioneer work of the awaken- 
ed Indian Nationalism and inspired the patriotic dramas of 
Kshirodprasad, Girishchandra and Dwijendralal with the 
last of whom patriotism had become a religion. Anandamafh 
awakened a spirit which was not to die. In his later days, 
however, and notably in Debi Ohaudhuranl and Slta Ram, 
the propagandist got the better of the artist and show- 
ed but the common pitfall into which the Ibsens, the Shaws 
and the Galsworthys and the social propagandists and 
problem -hunters of modern European fiction are all falling. 

After Bankimchandra Bengali literature advanced rapidly 
in the domain of fiction. Bankim was followed by Cha^t].!- 
charan Sen, Bameschandra Dutt on the historical and 
social side, and by Tarakchandra Ganguli, Debiprasanna 
Baychaudhuri and Sivanath Sastri on the domestic side 
of fiction. Svarjiakum^ri stood out as the pioneer among 
women writers in Bengal. Chandrasekhar Mukerjee gained 
fame as author of JJdbhranta Prem (Love run mad) — 
the Bengali “ Sorrows of Werther ” ; as also did HaraprUsad 
Sastri as author of the far-famed phantasmagoria the 
Triumph of Valmlki. In the field of essay-writing and 
history and philosophy the language made rapid strides 
in Ealiprasanna Ghose and JogendranSth Bidyabhushan ; in 
Ba.ikrishQa Banerjee, Ghandranath Bose, Frafullachandra 
Mukherjee, Bwijendranath Tagore, Bajanikanta Gupta and 
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others, all of whom made their mark during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

Modern fiction we know is an European art that has 
developed its particular technique under conditions of 
European society, supplying food to the “sexual instincts of 
the intellect ” of man and primarily offering him or her assis- 
tance in the quest of a helpmate. This idiosyncrasy was 
more or less a foreign element in Bengali society. Bankim 
succeeded by his unique artistic spirit of creation and adapta- 
tion, his sympathetic outlook, by bis insight into Bengali 
character and by an almost dramatic instinct for form and 
construction. His style was like finely tempered steel, 
flexible but piercing directly into the heart. And all this 
was attended by a quaint humour that pricks and amuses 
at the same time. In spite of many faults he remains the 
master-artist in prose, who approximated more and more to 
the vernacular as life advanced, and thus stood opposed to 
Kaliprasauna Ghose and Jogendranath Bidyabhushan, promi- 
nent for their Sanskritic predilections. 

Bengali prose lay long under the suzerainty of 
Bankimchandra, when towards the close of the nineteenth 
century another master appeared in llabiudranath Tagore 
with a richly ornate and poetic style of expression, llabindra- 
nSth, though he had his co-ad jutors in i^risohandra 
Mazumdar and Nagendranftth Gupta, was also to introduce 
a new departure in fiction with his masterly psychology and 
unparalleled insight into the sex-instincts of man. Eabindra- 
nath’s later-day novels Ghokher Bali, Gthare O Bahire, and 
others, though but justly decried for their sexual leanings 
and propensities towards the Parisian ideals of art, might be 
said to have deserved their laurels in this branch of fiction. 
Bankim ajid Rabindranath, far more the latter, must be admit- 
ted to have opened up a new vein hitherto undetected in 
Bengali art, inasmuch as the copious supply betrays 
also a large demand, and novels appear by hundreds every 
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year and are eagerly devoured by the public, though the vast 
majority of them are liable to be forgotten almost instantly. 
After Habindracath thete are hundreds of fiction writers from 
the mass, from among whom it is very difficult to make a 
choice, owing to their very questionable practice of transcribing 
European books without any avowal of their origin. It is 
also not an easy task to discover the real gold from all this 
heap of present-day tinsel and glitter, amidst all this profes- 
sional and journalistic “ boom ” and uproar of Bazar advertise- 
ments. Time, the inevitable Sweeper, must be allowed to have 
his merciless course for a considerable while, before one can 
turn his glance profitably in this direction. 

Bengali fiction seems to have advanced with strides equal 
to those of any literature of modern Europe. Fiction does 
not want any patronage, it appeals to the public at first 
hand and is bound to succeed in modern society before any 
of the other departments of prose. Authorship in history, 
philosophy and science, and even biography and criticism, 
needs initial assistance to make a stand. In Bengal neither 
the state nor the public has been disposed to offer such 
assistance to scholarship or authorship; hence, in Bengal fiction 
only has thriven by supplying the primary need of man for fun 
or amusement. After all, is not fiction in all countries noted 
as trying to give up its claim of being judged as literature ? 
Has it not been seen to succeed by making the art-ideal a 
mere secondary concern, by preferring the transient to the 
eternal verities, by taking up the mere particular rather 
than the universal, by trespassing into the domain of social 
propagandism or by merely becoming even realistic photography 
and hackwork ? It thrives by appealing to the mtisses in these 
days of mass education, the printing press and journalism. 
This fiction is but a descendant of the ancient epic and the 
narrative, perambulating the streets incognito, verily in the 
guise of a day-labourer. It is but the literature of democracy, 
of sentimental tempests, of idealistic sexomania and of the 
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'* mighty uproar of the heart ” put within a nutshell, of the dis- 
covery of the epical element and heroism in common life, and 
even of noble aims without the technicalities of noble art. Be 
it also said, we are not lacking in writers fo^ working out the 
dominant ideas of Modernism. There is no paucity of numbers 
for deification of the sex-instinct, for exposition of the truths 
of man and nature in the language of sex, subordinating 
all other concerns of life to this main topic and for following 
the doctrine, “ Liberty and Equality,” to its full materialistic 
conclusions And here, as elsewhere, all this passes by the 
name of “ Beauty in Art.” The educative side of modern 
fiction cannot, however, be denied. It is a necessity, and it is 
indeed this necessity that has compelled Bengali fiction to 
wander farther and farther from the permanent ideals of art ; 
hence fiction is but grudgingly allowed a place in the history 
of literature. 

In this crowd of novelists, too numerous to claim 
individual mention, there are a few who stand apart and who 
are perceived to possess talent and even genius. Foremost 
amongst these stands ^aratchandra Chatterjee who, inspite 
of some regrettable angularities and perversities, may claim to 
be one of the greatest writers on domestic psychology that this 
quarter of the century has produced. Master of deep intro- 
spection and with a style marked by perspicuity and charm, he 
lacks the high gifts of con^ruction which may be said to be 
the general lack of all psychologists throughout the world, 
and which is bound to detract from thdir performance and 
to give their works a lower place (their proper place) amidst 
the masterpieces of art. Saratchandra though a successor 
of Eabindranath in some respects, is his superior in some, 
and his own master in many others, 't hough an imitator 
of Rabindranath in the labyrinthine yet easy-flowing and 
mellifluous style, and though a borrower as regards some 
minor situations of characters as becomes one who is but a 
follower in literature, he is Rabindra’s superior in pathos, 
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in his conception of the personality and his perception of the 
distinctive angularities of human nature. Though neither of 
them are masters of very complex situations, ^aratchandra’s 
characters die h&rd, fighting for their personalities. In 
this conception of the personality iSaratchandra has a 
rare spiritual approach to the greatest dramatist of Europe 
in the nineteenth century, — Hebei, in whom the renowned 
Ibsen found a fit master, but who eventually turned out to be 
only a propaganda-leader of the unliterary concert of bag- 
pipers of modern European drama. He is perhaps nearer to 
Hindu Bengal than his esteemed predecessor. Essentially a 
realist like HabindranSth, Saratchandra plays with his sub- 
ject with the hands of a master like Balzac, and though even 
his best works are marred by certain idiosyncracies like those 
of Balzac and even of Eabindranath himself, he is destined 
to be a favourite amongst the high and low for a good long 
time. Amongst the greatest that we can sjjq^ Ijhig line are 
however, three ladies from the Hindu zenana Nirupama Hebi, 
Sailabals Ghosh and AnurQpa Debi who, though their experi- 
ence is necessarily limited, are possessed of the subtlest 
insight which they bring to bear upon our national peculiari- 
ties with masterly power. It may be simply said that these 
writers are better understood of the people than any other 
writers of present-day fiction. 

Bengali literature can also show a very rich harvest 
of short stories in which again, Rabindranath is supreme 
by his cameo-like performances. NagendranSth Gupta, 
Prabhatkumar Mukerjee and many others, whom it were 
invidious to mention before ascertainment of their true worth 
(which only time can show), have scored a success in this 
direction. 

The pulpit literature of new Bengal is one of the most 
remarkablo that our language can show. The book of 
collected sayings of Ramakrishqia (the notes of his disciples 
excepted) is perhaps the most wonderful thing of its kind 
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among the literatures of the world. They embody the say- 
ings of the unlettered Master of the colloquial, who had 
also the closest touch with the verities of the spiritual con- 
sciousness of man. The pulpit works C€ Kesabohandra, 
Vivekananda, Erishnaprasanna, PratSpchandra and ^ibnath 
^Sstri might invite comparison with their compeers in any 
language. The sermons of Ecsabchandra Sen, in his 
Jlban Veda particularly, are glowing with fire from Heaven 
and show the intense sensibility of all walkers of the Path ! 
Here is a stylist, who does not inspire by his complexities 
and his flowing periods, but like the spiritual Master of 
Bankiinchandra penetrates straight to our heart and takes 
possession of it by his intensity and penetration. Rabindra- 
nath’s lay sermons at the ^antiniketan are instances of 
devotional self-exercise and intense self-introspection before 
his Lord, which rivet our attention with resplendent ima- 
gery of poetic richness and insight, [t will be noted that 
his method and manner foster this attitude and give an ori- 
ginal thing in the religious consciousness of New India. 
Rabindranath is alike the greatest literary spokesman of 
the Brahmo spirit, which itself is but an attempt at compro- 
mise or adjustment by New India of her Ancient Spirit with 
the Soul of modern European culture. 

There are excellent works of biography by Sisirkumar 
Ghose, Nagendranath Ghatterjoe, Mohendranath Vidya- 
nidhi, Jogendrachandra Basu, and Chaiidicbaran Banerjee. 
The Diohtung und Wahrheit type of autobiographies by 
RabindranSth Tagore and Nabinchandra Sen are excellent 
ones of their kind. The historical works of Eailaschandra 
Sinha and RamdSs Sen of the last century and Akshoy- 
kumar Maitra, Rampran Gupta, Nikhilnath Roy, Kali- 
prasanna Bandopadhyay, ^italchandra Ghakrabartty, Nagen- 
dranath Bose, Rakhaldas Banerjee are also remarkable. 
Ramgati Nyftyaratna and notably Dineschandra Sen have 
given us excellent histories of ancient Bengali literature; 
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and appeal for higher criticism of our modern achieve- 
ment has long begun to be audible, though the critic’s 
view-point is not yet satisfactorily free from contemporary 
obstructions. I 

We are afraid we have nothing more to recount 
with any degree of pride. But, it will he sheer ingrati- 
tude not to mention the name of Satyabrata Samas'rami, 
Bamkamal Tarkalahkar, Rames'chandra Dutt, FanchUnan 
Tarkaratna, Kalibar Vedantahagisb, Maheschandra Pal, 
Joytirindranath Tagore, Nabinchandra Das and others in the 
field of translation and expansion of the horizon of Bengali 
literature. 

In the field of philosophy, sociology, comparative reli- 
gion, comparative philology and popular science, etc., there 
are remarkable productions from Sir Qurudas Banerjee, 
Nagendranath Ghatterjee, Sitanath Tattvabhashan, TSrak- 
ohandra Das Gupta, Ghandrakanta Tarkala^kar, PurQachandra 
Yedantachanchu, Kokileswar Bhattacharyya, HirendranSth 
Datta, Ramendrasundar Trivedi, Tarakishore Ghaudhury, 
Bepinchandra Pal, Benoykumar Sarkar, B^dhakamal 
Mukherjee, Bijoyratna Bose and Rabindranath Tagore, 
Bijaychandra Majumdar, Yidhu^khar S^tri, Jagada- 
nanda Roy and others. But it must be said that Bengal, 
the home of the world-famed Navya-nySya, has not yet been 
able to found an original school of philosophy. Bengali 
prose here is distinctly inferior to what is produced in these 
departments in the three great literatures of Europe — English, 
French and German. Bengali philosophical and scientific 
prose cannot show the strength, the broadness, the distinc- 
tion and the masterful complexity of manner and expression 
shown by such galaxy of writers as contributed to a produc- 
tion like the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica.. The literary level which has been attained by these 
three first rate modern languages has not yet been reached, 
we are sorely conscious, by our prose. There has been no 
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great original genius in inventive power, in style or outlook 
in these departments and we have only been busy in rearrang- 
ing or cataloguing our inheritance. Tt will be seen that 
Bengal lacks a master-mind, who would devotedly apply him- 
self to the task of standing in worthy succession to the line 
of great writers from Madhusudan Datta to Rabindran&th 
Tagore. It will also be observed that the work begun by 
Madhusudan — of engrafting or appropriating turns of idioms 
or phrases from other literatures into our own and widening 
the domain of the idiom and vocabulary of our mother- 
tongue by the help of those found in Sanskrit, — was 
given up before it had been given a full and proper chance. 
Before the language reached its full flavour and strength it 
prematurely turned towards the attainment of delicate and 
lyrical subtleties to which the greater attention of the liter- 
ary workers of the nation may be said to have been directed ; 
and we have still-born lyrical poets and tale-writers by the 
hundred, men who had undoubted talents, and who could 
have turned their powers to greater advantage to the nation. 
Though our strength has grown wonderfully on the side of 
the colloquial, our literary medium often fights shy yet of 
meeting the complex ideas of modern times and modern 
modes of expression face to face. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. True it is, that 
genius cannot be manufactured by any process. But the 
greater portion of the Bengali strength has been engaged 
elsewhere. The Bengali race has justified its pedigree, has 
shown no sterility in genius or in talented and earnest seekers 
after the permanent in any department of life. But, the 
mother-tongue of fifty million peoples has apparently been 
doomed to a comparative barrenness by fate — by inexorable 
fate! Nothing more remains to be said. We have not been 
framers of our own destinies. 

It remains to be added in explanation, that the education 
system of the country has failed of its direct effect in promoting 
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the literature of the country; and the mother-tongue of 
fifty million peoples has shown a growth utterly disproportion- 
ate to the labour and money that is being yearly spent for 
their intellectuali development. One may well ask ** What 
have the Bengal Universities done for Bengali literature ?” 

Be it said, that it was only in the second decade of 
the twentieth century that a capable and far-seeing intel- 
lect and organizing head was found engaged in removing 
the longfelt grievance. Amidst difficulties and obstructions 
of all sorts this one person has been endeavouring to 
convert an examining institution into a teaching body, 
thereby laying the foundation of national education on a 
surer basis and scholarship on a sounder pedestal.' Even yet 
the mother-tongue was but grudgingly allotted a place in the 
seat of national education and learning. A wider prospect, 
however, has now been opened by the inauguration of Post- 
Graduate studies in the Indian Vernaculars and the heart of 
every thinking man has been awakened by what seems to be 
the dawn of a new era. But at least a decade shall have to 
elapse before one can perceive any appreciable result in 
this direction. 

All this means, that only partially has the heart of the 
nation turned to the Vernacular literature and that this 
labour has been confined so far only within the shadow of the 
great University of Calcutta. The votaries of Bengali litera- 
ture were but those who followed their individual bent and 
who without any hope of reward have been worshipping the 
despised mother-tongue of a fallen people. Eminent workers 
among the vernacular writers and poets, in whom the creative 
impulse could outsoar the disadvantages of the environment, 
have so far been but the bye-products of our University 
system. It has been the fate of our Vernaculars so far to 

' The inspirer of thii movement in the CJiiivorsitioH of l^eupnl (and indoerl of all 
India) has, alas, passed away before these lines could bo printed. But his inspiration has 
come to stay and the futuro’alono shall show where it will ultimately lead Bengal. — I. J .S. T 
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drag on under represMon. Formerly it had to hide itself 
from public view under the ban of Sanskrit, and whosoever 
handled the BattMyatia or the Muhabhamta or the JPurSnas in 
the vernacular was marked out for eternal perdition. The same 
fate is theirs to-day, but the dominating power in modern times 
is another. But for the unconquered literary spirit and race 
consciousness of the Bengali people, the vernacular literature 
would have been smothered. It has thriven in spite of all 
disadvantages until it has raised its head high enough in the 
second decade of the twentieth century to draw the recognition 
of the whole civilised world. 

A bird’s eye view of Bengali literature of modern times 
cannot fail to convince one, that it has been pre-eminently a 
literature of eclecticism — a literature of self-assertion, the 
principal characteristic in the civilisation of modern Europe. 
All the great poets and writers of modern Bengal have, 
consciously or unconsciously, approximated to this ideal. All 
the modern literatures of Europe alike bear this character 
and it is also a truth that they are neither positively national 
nor universal. It may be said, they are simply European, as 
opposed to the Indian or Asiatic. European civilisation 
itself might now be seen to be pre-eminently eclectic, as it 
assimilates in its own way the achievements of modern science, 
sociology, comparative religion, international politics and 
commerce. Our literature could not but be assimilative in 
the same way as all living literatures of modern times have 
shown in their growths. But we ought to make it share in full 
our Indian peculiarities as well. We ought to know that these 
same peculiarities connote a civilisation and a social religion 
and spiritual idealism which is amongst the greatest and the 
noblest ever conceived by the human soul, and that our 
literature is to stand or fall by these peculiarities alone in the 
parliament of nations. 

The Bengalees feel that they are a great people. A 
people who could count Jayadeva, Ghai^dldSs, YidySpati, Eabi 
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KaBkao, Madhusudan, Hemchandra, Nabinohandra, Bankun* 
chandra and Babindranatii in its roll of literature, Ghaitanya, 
Ramakrishi;^ and Kesabchandra among its prophets ; 
Raghunandan, Kammohan and Israrohandra among its 
humanists and reformers, Fratapftditya and BSmlal for its 
heroes, RaghunSth and Jagadischandra among its philoso- 
phers and scientists, instinctively feels that it is not without 
a pedigree, and that a greater future is open before it. The 
Bengalis feel an instinctive fellowship with all peoples that 
have said or done great things in history and such instinct is 
shaping their literature and bringing it to a position of 
equality with the greatest possessed by any nation. 



BENDIGANAVALB VENKATAOHARIAR. 
ms LIFE AND WORKS. 

P. Appaji Rao, B.Sc., 

Lecturer in Kanarese, University of Catcutta. 

Yenkataohar was generally known as “ Kollegal Venka- 
tachar” though his first name was Bendiganavale.* Most 
members of his family use the initial B. There is a temple 
of Oarii(f.a, with two saligramams as the two eyes, in this 
place, and this God is their family-deity and hence the name. 
Venkatachar belonged to the family consisting of six brothers 
and one sister. Of these only two brothers, the third and the 
sixth, are now living, one at Bangalore and the other at 
Haiderabad (Deccan). He seems to have been born at 
Eollegal in the year 1845. During his infancy the family 
continued to live in the old aristocratic style, which, however, 
was gradually disappearing. 

In his boyhood the family became poorer, though they 
had still enough to live a decent life. It may be mentioned 
that his early days were spent at the small village of Kollegal. 
His father used to take him every morning to bathe in the 
Cauvery river which is not very far off from Kollegal ; and on 
the way back he was made to repeat all the three kamlas of 
the Amarakosa. Besides Sanskrit he was taught Tamil by his 
elders at home. He did not attend any school so long as he 
was at his ancestral home. 

When his father came to Tumkur and settled there, 
Venkatachar was sent to a Payal school where he learnt 
Marathi and Kannada. After some time he had to come 

• In South India the first “ name " of a person is that of the village from which the 
amily comes. — I. J, S. T. 

40 
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over to Bangalore and manage his own affairs. Being strongly- 

inclined to study he resolved to face all obstruction boldly. 

It did not matter much if he had to go without the luxury of 

timely meals ox if he had to remain satisfied with eating 

only fruit as a substitute for one meal. Bor the sake of a 

* 

private tuition in the Bangalore Cantonment he had to walk 
all the distance from the city, a distance of several miles, 
taking only cold rice and curds for his breakfast. It was in 
the face of such difficulties that he attended school and 
learnt Marathi, Kannada and English. Whenever he happened 
to be at Dewan Narasimhaiengar’s place he used to spend his 
whole time in his library, being too poor to buy his own set of 
books. This studious habit he continued right up to the 
very close of his life. 

In March 1864 he got a post as “ QumashtS and Munshi 
of the Tumkur District Treasury, when he was barely nineteen. 
Thirteen years elapsed before he rose to the position of 
“Judicial Sheristadar and Public Prosecutor” of Nagar 
Division. In 1884 he was made a third-grade Munsif and had 
to wait another fifteen years to get to the first grade. Up to 
his retirement in 1902 he continued to be a Munsif having 
officiated as a Sub- Judge for a few months at Hassan and 
Mysore in 1899. Pi’om 1884 onwards he exercised the powers 
of a second-class Magistrate. He does not seem to have taken 
even a day’s leave of absence during the whole period of his 
service. During all his official life he spent all his spare 
hours in reading English and other books. 

In course of time his circle of acquaintance grew. Two 
names deserve special mention, because the literary activities 
of Venkatachar are mainly due to their influence. The first 
of them was Narayanaiengar, an Assistant Oommissioner 
in the same department in which Achariar was working at 
Shimoga. He was a good Sanskrit Scholar and a deep philo- 
sopher and wrote a famous work on Indo- Aryan Mythology and 
several other distinguished works which attracted the attention 
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of the late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak and other Yedio 
scholars. Narayanaieugar went on a pilgrimage to Northern 
India and visited Bengal. It was the time when the Widow 
Be-marriage Act had just been passed in the Imperial Legis* 
lative Council at Calcutta through the strenuous exertions 
of the fate Pandit Isvarchandra VidySsagar, the well-known 
reformer of Bengal. Narayanaieugar was very much im- 
pressed with the name and fame of the Pandit and did not 
miss the opportunity to make the personal acquaintance of 
the great reformer. On returning to Shimoga he gave a 
vivid account of the activities and of the strong personality 
of the famous man and showed a copy of his photo to his 
colleagues in office. The purity of life and simplicity of 
manners of the Pandit fascinated Venkatachar and a few 
others who resolved at once to open up correspondence with 
this great man. True to his inherent good nature, the Pandit 
was kind enough to reply at once, welcoming the proposal to 
keep in constant touch with them. After knowing each 
other to their mutual satisfaction the Pandit presented a copy 
of his newly published Bengali Grammar to Yeukatachar and 
requested him to learn Bengali for which he was prepared to 
help him. Here was something attractive and, moreover, the 
pupil was himself about to ask for the same favour. Thus for 
nearly two years the teacher continued to set tasks and 
correct the exercises of his grown-up pupil. Their relation- 
ship was truly that of the ancient type of Guru and Si^ya. 
When the pupil had acquired sufficient practical knowledge 
of Bengali, a graded system of further study was arranged. 
The pupil was also introduced, through correspondence, to 
several other Bengali writers of note and was guided by the 
venerable Pandit whenever occasion demanded. The Guru 
was also pleased to permit his student to translate all his 
works into the Kannada language and suggested to him to 
begin with Bhranti Vilaaa, an adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Gomedy of Errors. 
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His second friend Grama Gundappa was a clerk in the 
Circle Inspector’s of&ce at Shimoga. He was not only a 
Sanskrit and Kannada Scholar but was also a man of poetic 
tendencies. VeAikataohar was indebted to him for many a 
necessary suggestion as regards the diction and idiom of the 
Elannada language in his first few translations. 

Official duties removed him after a time from the 
congenial surroundings of Shimoga to Yedahalli where he could 
not find suitable company. He had to be content with a few 
pilgrims on their way to Sringeri, the well-known seat of 
Jagadguru ^ankarachs.rya. It was here that Yenkatachar 
happened to see and converse for the first time with a Bengali 
devotee on his way to Sringeri. At his request the traveller 
broke his journey for a week or so and spent many a happy 
hour in speaking with probably the only South Indian of the 
day conversant with Bengali. 

The SwamI of the Sringerl Matha had a great liking for 
Yenkatachar. So long as the latter was Muusiff at Yedahalli 
they used to meet each other very frequently. As Yenkatachar 
knew Sanskrit, it was not difficult for him to follow some 
of the religious discourses of the Jagadguru. Being in the 
Judicial service the SwamI used to consult him in several 
matters connected with the Matha properties, both private 
and public. The implicit trust of the SwamI in his friend is 
shown further by an incident recorded in the annals of the 
Matha. It appears some mischief -mongers stole the image of 
Qkandrammliamra and hid it somewhere. The SwamI became 
anxious and took a vow to starve himself till he regained 
possession of this precious image and could worship it. It 
was not till the third night that clue could be obtained. The 
SwSmi had a dream indicating the place where the stolen 
article could be found. Instead of revealing the dream to any 
person in the management of the Matha, he called Yenkatachar 
for assistance. He found the Swaml’s dream to be correct 
and arranged to bring the image back with all honours due 
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to the sacred Petty. For all these the Swami had the highest 
regard for him and he used to talk of him even to H. H. the 
Maharajah of Mysore in very respectful terms. 

After being transferred to various ot^er places he came 
to Mysore and lived there practically to the end of his life. 
He could meet here his old friend and relative V. N. Narasira- 
haiengar, with whom he would spend some minutes at least 
every day and enjoy some interesting conversation or a good 
joke. A half-hour’s laughing was, in his opinion, worth a 
good day’s work ; many of his stories are very amusing, and 
reflect the writer’s love of wit and humour. 

Once Venkatachar was in Pondicherry for the sake of his 
health and had put up at a bungalow where Swami VivekS- 
nanda and his friends were also lodged. It was by sheer 
chance that they came to know each other. His knowledge 
of Bengali enabled him to talk to the distinguished man to 
his utmost satisfaction. They spent about two days in each 
other’s company in that place and came together to Madras 
where Venkatachar introduced the Bengali Sannyasin to some 
of his friends. They were highly struck with the remarkable 
erudition and scholarship of Yivekananda and arranged for 
a few lectures in Madras. 

Venkatachar’s views had become quite cosmopolitan by 
study and by contact with Bengali writers and travellers. 
And he also brought his expanded views to bear on the local 
social problems. In the year 1872 a member of his own 
community, Ramaiengar, returned from England after being 
called to the Bar. A section of the Sri Vaisi^va community 
desired to out-caste him, whereas others were for receiving 
him back in their midst after a purification ceremony. Both 
the parties were equally strong and unyielding with the result 
the situation was getting more undesirable day by day. At 
this stage Venkatachar with the connivance of two other 
gentlemen of the community published anonymously a fine 
book called Chiratnanatakaratna giving a graphic picture of 
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the existing social condition of the community to which he 
belonged. To prevent any unpleasantness he took care to 
tear off the printer’s name from each book, before it was sold. 
There was not a ^ single member in the community who 
did not in some way or other feel that he was exposed 
before the general public. Some were highly annoyed but 
others were highly amused at the writer’s ingenuity. The 
former class attempted to find out the writer and if possible 
bring him into the clutches of the law. The outburst of 
indignation, however, gradually gave way to more sober 
thoughts and the Europe-returned person was taken into the 
community after the praya^cittam. 

Yenkatachar’s views on education in general, and of 
woman’s education in particular, were equally strong. The at- 
niosphere of the adult girls’ schools, which he had occasion to 
observe closely, made him realise that the type of instruction 
given to them was not the most suitable. He sincerely 
believed that western ideas of culture were anything but 
satisfactory for Indian girls. He was for their advancement 
and uplift. In fact he never missed an opportunity to address 
them on the needs of a practical education. “ The three R’s” 
were no doubt necessary and indispensable. Indian ideals of 
womanhood and social service had no place in the curriculum 
of the modern girls’ schools. Most of his works are written 
with the object of emphasising the need of such ideals. A 
bare imitation of alien customs and manners meant degenera- 
tion and demoralisation. A healthy combination of ancient 
Hindu principles with a few essential and desirable customs 
of the West was to be aimed at rather than any erroneous 
exercise of freedom in thought and action at the sacrifice 
of the ancient Hindu ways. He spared no pains in this honest 
attempt and one has to remember that he was the first in 
creating a healthy public feeling among the women. 

His book Notidnadi gives a clear exposition of what a 
man’s woes are, to what extent a housewife is free to manage 
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her domestic concerns, in what direction Hindu custoihs allow 
her complete powers for discriminative action and wherein 
she is complaining about a few restrictions. He warns her 
how in Western countries the joy of home-dfe is wanting and 
how Indians have so far preserved it mainly on account of the 
very restrictions about which they are complaining. Any 
move on their part to do away with these would automatically 
render society as a whole unhappy and miserable. 

Several of his works deal with educational problems. 
TTis favourite topic was education of women and he did 
everything in his power to keep his women readers in touch with 
matters concerning them in various parts of the world. Thus, 
for instance, he tells them something about the “Suffragist 
Movement” in England and America. Lord Tennyson’s 
Princess is brought out in bold relief in his Chitravichitramll. 
Bankim Chatter ji’s Dehl Ohaudhurani is also referred to. 
A.nother essay reminds them of the respect which ancient 
Hindus had for women. Examples are given from historical 
and religious records to emphasise the spirit of sacrifice shown 
by mothers and wives in order to preserve the manhood of 
the nation. 

It may be mentioned here that many of his critics 
are disposed to say that these ideas are not original in 
Venkatachar. No doubt they may have been borrowed, but 
the critic should not forget that there were no books in the 
Kannada language to appeal to the masses and his writings 
have supplied this want. Besides, the sincerity and honesty 
of purpose with which these modern ideas have been placed 
before the Kannada-knowing public should disarm such criti- 
cism completely. Venkatachar was quite at liberty to choose 
any topic he liked ; the very fact that he devotes much time 
and attention to a particular subject shows that he was 
very keenly interested in it. 

When any of his works were criticised, the author generally 
replied to it either by translating a book or by writing a 
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new one, as was best suited to meet and refute all the 
arguments of the critic. Such answers were sometimes 
given with a certain amount of exaggeration in order to 
maintain his own Special point of view. At times he found 
some little enjoyment- by ridiculing his critics. Most of his 
minor works seem to be more or less a reply to his adver- 
saries. His Crow, Mosquito and many other essays speak for 
themselves. An amusing bit of criticism resulted in bringing 
out Vaijmnika Prahasana which shows how an unpractical 
scientist talks vainly of his theories, sets at naught the 
prudential advice of his parents and others, and finds out at last 
that science is not everything in this world. The book also 
reveals how merely copying European manners indiscri- 
minately results not only in family disaster but also leads 
to an utter disregard for all sacred scriptures of the past. 

The custom of the l^ri Yais^ava Brahmanas of South 
India is to worship Vis^u alone, to the total exclusion of 
the other two of the Trinity. When His Holiness Sri 
Swabhinava Sacchidananda Narasimha Bharati SwamI of 
Sringeri visited Nanjangud, Venkatachar happened to be 
there and invited His Holiness for the “Pada Puja” cere- 
mony to his house. Such a complement is rarely paid and 
he further edited and published with the permission of the 
SwamI some extempore verses of the latter in praise of the 
SSrada. He also published a Sanskrit translation, from the 
original Tamil texts, of the well-known story of the famous 
Tamil woman saint Sri Andal. It is in the form of a prayer 
addressed to Lord Sri Krishna and is highly devotional ; and 
it teaches that “ unflinching devotion to God is a reward 
in itself.” 

After telling us that Bhagaoad Qlta is a condensed form 
of the Vpani^ads, he proceeds to show how each school of 
thought interprets the texts so as to suit its own creed; he 
deplores the undesirable consequences of such a practice, 
all the more so, on account of the fact that unscrupulous 
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people justify their daily conduct on the authority of the Q%t&. 
In his opinion the three cardinal principles of the CUtS 
are (1) ni§kama-dharma-8adhana, (2) unqualified devotion 
to God and (3) Atma anatma-hodha. He dilates upon the 
first and proves how the present system is worked on 
quite the reverse principle — boys go to school not with the 
desire to learn or acquire knowledge but with the object 
of passing examinations in order to secure worldly prosper* 
ity. All this proves that he was a practical man and not 
simply an idealist; it shows further that his ideas of ortho* 
doxy were not of the same rigid type as those of most of 
his own community. 

In order to understand Vcnkatachar’s literary career, 
it would be necessary to oast a cursory glance at the period 
just prior to his birth. It was during the early years of 
the reign of Sri Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur of 
Mysore, the grandfather of our present Maharaja, that Kannada 
printing was first introduced, by European Missionaries; 
SrIman*Maharaja Cbamarajendra Wodeyar’s V aiMaratnahara 
mentions the existence of the Ambavilasa Press in the 
Mysore palace. This fact leads one to conclude that printing 
was introduced there sometime in the first quarter of the 
19th century. 

The patronage accorded to the literary men was truly 
Oriental in its lavishness. The late Maharaja was indeed 
a “Bhojaraja” in miniature; he was a good scholar of both 
Kannada and Sanskrit and spared neither money, time, nor 
energy to encourage literature in every form. Special royal 
sittings weie held for discussions in Nyaya, Vyakara^a, 
Vedanta, Mimamsa and other topics with both local and 
foreign Pandits of ability and distinction. Being fond of 
books, he gradually amassed an excellent and choice collec* 
tion of manuscripts on all subjects and named his library 
the Sarasvatl Bhandara, a name which it very richly deserved. 
Unfortunately most of it was consumed by fire when the 
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old palaoe iras burnt dovfn ; but from its ashes arose the present 
Oriental Library of Mysore. 

At this stage two new factors have to be taken into 
consideration. £n the year 1830, the administration of the 
State passed into the hands of the British Commissioners 
solely appointed to carry on the Government of Mysore in the 
name of the Maharaja. Sir Mark Cubbon was the first Chief 
Commissioner. Within a dozen years, he showed a decided 
improvement in the State affairs. Indian ofBtcers from the 
Andhra, the Tamil and the Mabarastra countries were imported 
for higher services to preserve the “ native character ” of the 
Government. Naturally those who knew Marathi and English 
languages were selected for the posts, since Marathi and 
English were both needed in matters of official routine. The 
advent of these men gave a stimulus to the study of English, 
doubtless with a corresponding neglect of the Kannada. 

The second factor was the activity of the Missionaries 
of the London Mission, the Wesleyan Mission and the Basel 
Mission. The first of these is not noted in any way for 
literary publications, while the two other with their magni- 
ficent presses are even to this day rendering a lot of service 
to the people. The Basel Mission, known after the Great War, 
as the Kanarese Mission, has done the finest work. It was 
here that the famous Bev. E. Kittel worked for a number of 
years and published his Kanna^-Enuliah Dictionary, his 
Orammar, Ghandombadhi and Sabdamaifi-darpatf^i. The 
Basel and the Wesleyan Missions have carried out a great deal 
of translation work in connection with the Holy Bible and 
the mythological stories of the East and the West and also 
many other educational publications. They have also been 
instrumental in the manufacture and sale of Kannada types 
for the printing establishments throughout the whole of the 
Kannada country. Educational institutions for boys and 
girls were started by them on modern lines with the permission 
and assistance of the existing Governments ; the GK>yerament 
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Education Department of the Mysore State was, however, not 
started till 1856. 

One department of the State needs some mention. 
Under the able guidance of B. Lewis Bice, tDe ancient relics 
of Mysore were carefully studied by tbe Archaeological 
Department and the results were embodied into suitable 
volumes, the most important of which are the Epigraphia 
Camatica. It is this department that has revealed to the 
public a fund of ancient Kannada lore and is still maintaining 
its old reputation. 

The year 1868 marks a new epoch in the history of the 
Kannada literature. The old revered Sri Mummadi Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar Bahadur died in 1868, quite disappointed at 
not having been able to realise his dream of handling the 
administrative machinery himself ; and his adopted son, His 
Highness the late Maharaja Sri ChSmarajendra Wodeyar 
Bahadur, had been with some difficulty recognised as the 
future Heir<apparent. Between 1868-1880, Marathi was 
gradually replaced by English as the court language. With 
the loss of royal patronage, Kannada was practically cast 
aside. In 1881 the Rendition brought many blessings, among 
the foremost of which was the fostering of Kannada letters 
and literature by His Highness, a measure quite in keeping 
with the brightest traditions of the K-oyal House of Mysore. 
Its direct outcome was a revival of the Kannada literature. 
The Eavya Kalmidhi and the Kdvya Manjari Series of the 
Hale-Kannada Works, and the Karridiaka Grantha Maid 
Series of Hosa-Kannada Works deserve special note in this 
connection. The last one is intended for improving modern 
prose and for giving as much encouragement and assistance as 
is possible to promising writers of the day. The most recent 
efforts are seen in the establishment of the Karndfaka 
Sdhitya Pariahat, at Bangalore and the Karndtaka Vidyd 
Vardhaka Bangka at Dbarwar. Lastly there is the Mysore 
University itself, one of whose aims is to develop the Kannada 
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language. Let us hope it will go a long way to turn out 
a large number of original Kannada writers in every branch 
of human knowledge. 

Now it is to^be observed that Venkatachar was himself 
the editor of Avakaia-to^ini in which he is said to have 
published many of his minor works. He must have realised 
for himself no doubt what special efforts were being made to 
improve the vernacular. Being himself a struggling author, 
the starting of the Graduates Trading Association and such 
other private bodies must have been very welcome to him. 

It has already been pointed out that at the suggestion 
and permission of Pandit Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, Bhrmti 
Ftlas was translated first. Nearly three years elapsed before 
it could be completed in 1876. The facilities for getting 
works printed at that time were not even one-hundredth of 
what are available to-day ; not only was it a question of cost 
but there was also a lot of delay and worry for people living 
in the mofussil. In the case of Venkatachar, a friend was 
kind enough to help him to tide over this difficulty. The 
style, the treatment and the matter of the book attracted the 
attention of the public with the result that the Madras 
University recognised it as a text-book. Prompted by these 
encouragements, he toiled for another two years more with 
Sakuntala. 

At this time in 1884 he had to suffer the grievous loss of 
his second wife. Such a heavy loss inclined him to take a 
philosophical view of man’s existence in this world. In this 
mood, his Sita Vanavma helped to relieve him from the care 
and mitigated somewhat his anxiety of looking after his four 
motherless children at home. This book was quickly followed 
by BhSrata Mahila in the same year ; both these works are 
intended specially for women. In the following year (18S5) 
he married again and went on uninterrupted with Burgesa 
Nandinl, the masterpiece of Bankimohandra Chatterjee, who 
was good enough to permit Venkatachar to translate his works. 
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During the next few years, there does not seem to have been 
much literary production though he continued his usual 
studies. ‘ In 1891-92 he edited and published the SaradS 
Stotra KadamhaTeam and Parad'd Stotra Ma'^ala in commemo- 
ration of the visit of the revered Jagadguru Sankaracharya 
of Sringerl to Nanjungud where he was the Munsif at the 
time. In 1896 his third wife too was snatched away from him 
by the cruel hand of death. He was now in his fiftieth year 
and had yet a few years more of work before retirement from 
the Government service. The responsibility of looking after 
the family single-handed became a heavy burden to him. 
He had as yet produced only half-a-dozen books ; and the 
three works written at this time, Indira, Nlld Gltd and 
Ananda Ma^ha show the state of his mind. These show 
clearly that the mind of the author had turned more to the 
other world than to this, although feelings of “ patriotism ” 
predominate over the religious sentiment. In many ways 
his third wife had been a companion after his heart. She 
relieved him of house-hold troubles, and shared with him 
his intellectual pursuits. She would read his manuscripts, 
point out errors if any and correct the printer’s proofs. As 
she was a woman of very warm affections, she had won the 
esteem of all. The loss of such a wife could not be easily 
forgotten except by those who have a very strong attachment 
to some other pursuit, which in his case was his fondness for 
Bengali books. It was thus at Kolar that he recommenced his 
vigorous pursuit of translation in 1896, and he pushed on 
unceasingly and published in 1898 five novels viz., Bdjasimha, 
Sajani, Kapdla Kur^ald, Kamald Kdnta, and iMka Hahaaya 
(Part I). 

From 1899 to 1902, about thirteen more works were 
added to the long list of his publications, which at the time 
of retirement numbered thirty volumes. 

He was eagerly waiting for the day when he could free 
himself from the official yoke and did not hesitate to do so 
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at the proper moment. A new desire had arisen in his mind — 
a desire to complete one hundred works before the call came 
from the other world. In consequence some of his friends used 
to call him Vy^a^ who is said to hare written one hundred 
books in his life-time. Inspired by this noble wish he 
laboured incessantly and earnestly up till his very death in 
1914. 

Providence was not merciful and did not spare him to 
fulfil his long cherished ambition. He could complete only 
about sixty works at the time of his death. His sons have 
told the writer that he had selected his subjects and had 
laid down his plans for the full hundred. The Kar^S^taka 
YidyS Yardhaka Sangha of Dharwar conferred upon him in 
1910-11, the title of Kar 1 ^^aka Bhat\a in appreciation 

of his untiring zeal and energy in enriching and ennobling 
Kannada Literature by his voluminous and instructive con- 
tributions. His children have through his books inherited 
a mine of really potential wealth. It is gratifying to note 
that at the noble suggestion of Sir M. Yisveswaraya, his 
second son started a press for collecting and publishing 
Yenkatachar’s works, which had been for some time not 
available to the Kannada public. It may also be mentioned 
here that in the year 1911, the author himself published his 
works in a series known as “ Narasimharaja Wodeyar Series” 
in token of deep devotion and loyalty to the Eoyal family of 
Mysore. 

His strenuous labours, in spite of long years of official 
drudgery and heavy domestic suffering are an eloquent testi- 
mony to his extraordinary desire for literature as also to an 
equally great strength of purpose in bringing his works to 
the light of day. It is due to his writings in the early part 
of the present century that a love for Kannada books — 
especially novels — was created in the Kannada-knowing public. 
He has brought home to the young writers of his mother- 
tongue that they should attempt to imitate the more advanced 
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Indian Vernaculars (like Bengali) by patient study and critical 
observation. It is now recognised on all hands that he has 
contributed in no small measure to the permanent treasures 
of Kannada Literature. 

Defects and faults there are in abundance in his style, 
but they are necessarily due to circumstances under which 
he worked. We need not go far to substantiate these remarks. 
Anybody, who has read some of his works, will understand 
for himself that the style is somewhat rugged, that there is a 
large intermixture of Sanskrit words — with a few Bengali 
ones interspersed — in almost every page of his works and 
that often the reader’s interest is kept waiting by unnecessary 
flourishes and digressions. But we must remember that 
there were no suitable models of good prose to guide him 
in the execution of his works, and that he knew Tamil, 
and even Bengali, better than Kannada. Yenkataohar 
read Bengali, thought in Tamil and wrote in Kannada. 
Hence a curious combination of weakness and strength 
can be seen in his style, though this does not obscure the 
clearness of his meaning. And above all he has shown by 
his own example how in spite of shortcomings and errors, 
one can add his little bit towards the general improvement 
of one’s mother-tongue. With the author’s permission, some 
of his novels were translated from Kannada into Telugu and 
Tamil. He may justly be compared to those who have made 
two blades of grass to grow where one grew before. The method 
of thought opened out by him is now copied by many and 
most of the periodicals of this day are being flooded with 
new stories of all sorts after *his model. 

Many and varied are the opinions about such a man as 
Yenkataohar. Some are pleased to call him a common man, 
some a pedantic man and some others a mere transmitter 
of thoughts. There are, however, a few who hold a more 
reasonable view, but they have formed a minority till very 
recently. He has found more readers in the Southern 
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Maratha country than in Mysore. Appreciation and honour 
too came from that quarter much earlier than from men of 
his own native land. Let us hope that this narrative, however 
defective it mighttbe, will go some way towards filling up a 
gap in the history of Kannada literature and in showing 
that the work done by Yenkatachar, in spite of the times 
in which he lived and the circumstances under which he 
worked, was really most remarkable. 



VI^NU’S THEEE STRIDE^: 

Thb Measure of Vedic Chronology. 

Dr. It. Samaaaatri, B.A., D.Dit., M.B.A.S. 

Curator^ Government Library, Mysore. 

The WoRLDjS. 

The three domains spoken of in the Vedas as Prthivl, 
Antarlksa, and Divah are the three astronomical divisions of 
the celestial sphere corresponding to the Spring, Summer, 
and Winter seasons, and the two worlds dyavaprthivl are the 
uttardyaiux, the sun’s northern journey and the dak^in&yana, 
the sun’s southern journey. This view is confirmed by the 
following passage of the Satapatha Brahmatia.' 

“ The first day is for it this same terrestrial world, and 
the spring season also is this terrestrial world ; and the 
second day is what there is above this terrestrial world and 
below the air, and the summer season also is that part of it ; 
and the central day is its air, and the rainy and the autumn 
seasons also are its air ,* and the fourth day is what is above 
the air, and below the sky, and the winter season also is that 
part of it ; and its fifth day is the sky, and the dewy season 
also is its sky : thus as to the deities. Then as to the body ; 
the first day is its feet, and the spring season also is its 
feet and the second day is what is above the feet and below 
the waist, and, the summer season also is that part of it and 
the central day is its waist, and the rainy and the autumn 
season also is that part of it ; the fourth day is what is above 
the waist and below the head, and the winter season also is 

‘ XIII, 6,1,10. 
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that part of it ; and the fifth day is its head, and the dewy 
season also is its head. Thus these worlds, as well as the 
year, and the sacrificer’s self, pass into the Puru^a-tnedha 
for the obtainmOlit and securing of everything ; for indeed, 
these worlds are everything, and the year is everything, and 
the self is everything, and the Puru^a^medha is everything" 

In the above passage the poet symbolically represents 
the year of 360 days by the five days’ sacrifice, called Puru^a- 
medha or man’s sacrifice. The year of 360 days is divided 
into five parts, (1) the spring, (2) summer, (3) rainy and 
autumn, (4) winter, and (6) dewy seasons, and those five 
divisions are symbolically represented by the five days of the 
Puru^a-medha. The human body is also divided into five 
parts, as enumerated in the passage, and these five parts are 
also identified with the five divisions of the year. 

The TSQitric literature is full of these ideas : 

The Saundaryalaharl,^ for example, divides the body 
into six parts, and besides identifying these six parts with 
the five divisions of the celestial vault, distributes the days 
of the year among those five parts. In verse 9, the feet of 
the goddess are identified with the earth, the waist with water, 
the navel with fire, the breast, with the wind, the pari above 
the breast with the sky, and the middle of the brows with 
the mind. In verse 14, the 360 days of the year are allotted 
to these five parts as follows ; — 


Earth 

Water 

Fire or summer 

Wind 

Sky 

Mind 




t • 


66 days or kalas 


5i 

62 

64 

72 

64 


it 

91 

it 

ft 

it 


II 

91 

19 

II 

II 


360 


II 
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That these kalM or rays of the goddess are days, is clearly 
stated in the Bhairavayamci>la quoted in the commentary on the 
above verse. Bhsskaracsrya, in his commentary on the 
Bhamnopcmi^ad ^ identified the goddess w^th 216,00 ivSsa» 
or breaths, in so many breathings making a complete 
day, as stated in the Suryaaiddhanta and a number of Tantric 
works: — 

10 ivSsaa (Babylonian sor) =1 svasa 

6 SeSsaa =1 vinadi 

60 vinSdi^ =1- 

60 nad^ or 21,600 avaaos =1 day. 

The same idea is also clearly expressed in the JRgveda 
as follows: — 

“From his navel came mid-air; the sky was fashioned 
for his head ; the earth from his feet, and from his ear the 
regions, thus they formed the worlds.” * 

“ He (Vis^u) causeth, like a rounded wheel, ninety recur- 
ring revolutions with four names.” “ 

Of these two passages, the first speaks of the creation of 
the three worlds, earth, air and sky from the feet, navel and 
the head of Yic^u, corresponding to the autumn and spring- 
summer (with rains^ and the winter. In the second passage, 
the usual order is changed. The ear is divided into four 
divisions of ninety days each, each day being called a Vftta 
or circle. 

In addition to these three or four divisions of the year, 
two divisions of the year are frequently spoken of in the Vedaa 
as dyavSprthwl. The TaitUnya Sai^hita " says for example, 
“For six months, (as they go) hence, the Brahman’s Soman 
should be the victorious chant. The victorious chant is the 
holy power; for the world of heaven is as it were opposite 

• X, 80^ 14. 

• VII, 6, 7. 
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from hence. When they come thence the Brahman’s Soman 
for six months should be.” 

From this passage it is clear that the heavenly world 
{div) means sij: months and the earthly world (jpr^hivl) 
which is opposite to it is also the other six months of the 
year. The other endearing terms applied to these two worlds 
are mother and father. This is proved by the following 
passage of the Bgveda 

“They call him in the farther half of heaven the father 
five-footed, of twelve forms, wealthy in water-store.” 

“Beneath the upper realm, above this lower, bearing her 
calf at the foot, the cow hath risen. Witherward, to what 
place, hath she departed? Where calved she? Not amid 
this herd of cattle.” ® 

“ Who, that the father of this calf discerneth beneath the 
upper realm, above the lower, showing himself a sage, may 
here declare it ?”® 

The meaning of the above verses is this: the lower 
half, i.e., the half from summer solstice to winter solstice, 
is the mother; and the other upper half, i.e., the half 
from winter solstice to summer solstice called uttarayatia 
is the father. The mother and father come together 
at the summer solstice and winter solstice. The mother 
becomes pregnant and brings forth her calf, the new year, on 
the summer solstice which is above the lower realm and 
beneath the upper realm, as stated in the above verses. Now 
the poet asks himself, saying “ when does the old year personi- 
fied as cow go after presenting her calf, the new year, and 
how did the father, the old year, come to wed her in the lower 
realm beneath the upper ”. 

That the summer solstice is the termination or head of 
the Pitru^a or father is clearly stated in the following 
passage of the bgveda : • •* 


’ 1. 164, ». 
* 1, 164^ 18. 


• 1,164, 17. 

•* i; 164, 7. 
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‘‘ Let him who knoweth presently declare it, this lovely 
bird’s securely founded station. 

Perth from his head the cows draw milk, and wearing 
his vesture with their foot have drunk the^ater.” 

Evidently the milk referred to here is the water of the 
midsummer rains. The reason for personifying the years 
and days of the years as cows, calves or bulls is not far to 
seek. The poet seems to have been led to this metaphor on 
the analogy of a calf or new year’s day marrying its own 
cow mother, the old year, to bring forth another calf in its 
turn. Be the reason what it may, it is clear that they called 
the days cows, and the winter solstice a bull. As the calf is 
stated to be brought forth beneath the upper world and 
above the lower world, it is manifestly evident that the 
midsummer was the commencement of the year and mid- 
winter was the middle. The sacrificial year, on the other 
hand began with winter solstice, as stated in the Vedahga 
JyoU^a, 

Each of the two worlds, the earth and the sky, is divided 
into three minor worlds called earth, air and sky, and one 
of their characteristics pointing out their arrival and depar- 
ture is thus stated in the following passage of the Taittirlya 
Brahtnana : ” 

“Give me the heaven; give me the air (or atmosphere) ; 
give me the earth ; give me the earth; give me the atmos- 
phere and give me the heaven ; expand with the day and 
contract with the night; expand with night and contract 
with the day; increase desire and contract desire.” 

The order of the enumeration should be particularly 
noticed here : heaven, air, earth; earth, air and heaven. This 
shows that the sacrificial year began in mid-winter and 
passed through spring, summer, autumn in the middle, and 
autumn in the other half, then air, and first half of winter 
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terminating with the winter solstice. After winter solstice 
the days begin to get longer and longer and nights shorter 
and shorter until they become equal at the vernal equinox; 
and after that th^ days become longer than nights, till at the 
summer solstice the day becomes the longest and the night 
becomes the shortest. Again onwards the days contract and 
the nights expand till they become equal at the autumnal 
equinox, after which the nights become longer than days 
till at the winter solstice the night becomes the longest. This 
is what is meant by the expansion and contraction of days 
and nights spoken of in the passage. 

The division of a year into six worlds, i.0., half a year 
into three worlds, is still more clearly set forth in the 
following passage of the AUareya Brahmana : — 

'* He who desires heaven should use two anu^tubhs. There 
are sixty-four syllables in two armstiuhhs. Each of these three 
worlds (earth, air, and sky) contains (three) twenty-one places, 
one rising above the other (just as the steps of a ladder). By 
twenty-one steps he ascends to each of these worlds severally ; 
by taking the sixty-fourth step he stands firm in the celestial 
world. He who having such knowledge uses two cmu^^ttbhs 
gains footing in the celestial world.” 

This is enjoined in connection with Svi^fakrt offerings 
made in dik^anlya sacrifice. The verses recited while making 
the offering mav be in any meter, and the sacrificer desirous of 
reaching the heavenly world is asked to recite two verses in 
the anu»inbh meter. The reason for the selection of this 
particular meter is explained in the above passage. The 
distance of the heavenly world from the terrestrial world is 
three times thrice twenty-one, i.e,, 3 x 63=189 and the last 
step of heavenly world is the 61th. This implies that the 
same three worlds in descending order will contain 3x63 xa 189 
steps, making a total of 378 steps. The god of the first step 
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of the terrestrial world is Agni and the god of the last step of 
the heaven world is VisDU. This is what is meant by the 
statement made in the beginning of the Aitareya Br^hmaiio. 
that “ Agni has the lowest and Vis^u the behest place among 
the gods.” Here the number 378 denotes the days of a cyclic 
year with 360 ordinary days and 18 intercalary days. As usual 
with the Yedic poets. The author of the Aitareya has placed 
nine of the 18 intercalary days before and the remaining 
nine after the central day called Yispu. Since we know that 
the Savana year of the Yedic poet was a year of 360 days and 
that the solar year was of 366 days, the cyclic year with 18 
intercalary days must necessarily be a third year. This is 
borne out by the following passages of the Niddna Sutra 

“Who knows that Parimtsara in which no solar month, 
or lunar month, or even the nak^atra month remains without 
completion. In that year which consists of 379 days neither the 
solar, nor the lunar nor the mkaatra month remains without 
being completed. In that year the sun goes to the south for 
27 periods of seven days each and to the north for a similar 
period. The sacrificer should insert 9 days before the central 
day and nine days after the central day in the sambharya 
months, i.e., the sixth and the seventh months.” 

The beginning of the year with dak^iyayana deserves 
particular notice. Accordingly the central day is the winter 
solstice day. The number of intercalary days is 18, of which 
nine are added before and nine after the central day. The word 
vifuvan for the central day does not mean equinoctial day, as 
it does in modern works of astronomy. Hence it goes without 
saying that the year observed consisted of 360 days and 
that it was adjusted with the solar year of 366 days by adding 
to the former 18 days in every third year, with the object of 
terminating the three months, the solar month of 3(>| days, 
the lunar of 29^ days and the nak^atra month of 27^ days 
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at the same time. Now three solar years of 366 days each 
contain 3x366=1098 days. Dividing this by 30 the 
number of days in each solar month as stated in the Nidam 
Sutra, we have IQp^-r^ =36 full solar months. 

Similarly dividing the same by 29^, the number of days 
in each lunar month, as stated in the same Sutra, we have 
1098 + V“37|-^ 

Likewise dividing the same by 27j^, the number of 
days in oae sidereal revolution of the moon, we have 
1098 -r 27^=40 

Here in the last two cases there are fractions of nearly 
Jth and yth of a day respectively. Still the poets seem to 
have neglected them as insignificant or adjusted the fraction 
as often as it amounted to a day or two. Accordingly the 
Satapafha Brahmat},a ** counts only 35 instead of 36 inter- 
calary days in a particular cycle of six years or two cycles of 
three years each. 

It is therefore clear that the Vedic poets had a cycle of 
three mvana years with 18 intercalary days added at the rate 
of nine days before and nine days after the central day called 
oi^uvan. The two halves of the year were called earth and 
heaven, each containing 27 periods of 7 days, as clearly stated 
in the passage quoted above. Now 27 periods of 7 days are 
equal to 3 periods of 63 days or steps each, as stated in the 
Aitarega Brahmarja. 

The division of the year into weeks of 7 days though not 
with the names of planets, seems to have been an accomplish- 
ed fact. 

The following verses of the Atharm Veda “ furnish addi- 
tional proof of the connection of the worlds and three years’ 
cycle : — 

“ Of all the many god-frequented pathways that traverse 
the realm between the earth and heaven, 
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Consign me, all ye gods, to that which leadeth to perfect 
and inviolable safety. 

Maintain us in well-being summer, winter, dew<time, and 
spring, autumn and rainy season. 

Give us our share of cattle and of children. May we 
enjoy your unassailed protection. 

Pay to the year your lofty adoration, to the first year, the 
second, and the present. 

May we abide in the auspicious favour and gracious love 
of those who claim our worship”. 

Griffith and other translators of the Vedas have taken this 
to refer to a cycle of three lunar years. But as stated in clear 
terms in the Nidana Sutra, it is a cycle of thi’ee civil-solar 
years. What deserves particular attention in these verses is 
the beginning of the year with summer, the goal of the earth, 
and heaven in winter. 

It is now clear that three earths and the three realms of 
night spoken of in I, 102, 8 ; 105, 5; 109, 9 ; VI, 41, 23 
and the three-wheeled chariot in X, 85, 14 seem to refer to 
the same cycle of three years. I have already pointed out 
that the two world.s, called heaven and mvth. (dyaodprtbivi), 
or father and mother, are the two ayanas, the northern and 
southern, both making together a year. The cow, the mother, 
is also said as bringing forth a new calf every year, be- 
tween worlds. In the same hymn (I, 164, 7 ), the poet speaks 
of three mothers and three fathers bringing forth a single 
child. This also seems to refer to the cycle of three years. 
The verse runs as follows : — 

Bearing thiee mothers and three fathers, single he stood 
erect : they never make him weary.” 

The three-wheeled chariot of the Asvins to carry the sun’s 
daughter for her marriage seems also to allude to the 
cycle of three years, inasmuch as the 6th verse of the same 
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hymn speaks of three heavens, three earths and three water- 
worlds. Three lucid regions, the threefold ampiat and the 
chariot with the sevenfold reins ” the three earths and three 
heavens resting VaruDia the thrice seven close-pressed 
ridges and the thrice-sixty Maruts spoken of can all find 
a satisfactory explanation on the hypothesis of the cycle 
of three years. The numbers, 7, 21, and 63 are, as already 
pointed out, the week of 7 days, three weeks of 7 days and 9 
weeks of 7 days. It is probable that since the numbers of 
days of every third year was divisible by 7, the division of 
the year into periods of 7 days each was for the first time 
applied only to the intercalary year before applying it to 
all years, whether ordinary or intercalary. 

Whether the cycle served the purpose sought for it is 
another question. It is enough to know that it is a cycle 
of three years. The six days above the »avana year or 360 
days are termed Atiratras and are so stated in the 
SuryaprajnapH. 

If there is still any doubt about the observance by the 
Vedic Poets of a cycle of three civil years of 360 days each 
with eighteen intercalary days, the following passage from 
the Satapatha Brahmana will remove it : — 

“ Now what seven hundred and twenty bricks there are 
(in the fire-altar), they are three hundred and sixty Yajm- 
mati bricks ; and what thirty-six there are in addition, they 
are the thirteenth intercalary month.” 

Evidently the author of this passage identifies the 720 
of the seven hundred and fifty-six bricks of the altar with 
the 360 days and 360 nights of the year ^ and the remaining 
thirty-six bricks, with the days intercalated to the year. 

>' VI, 44,23-24. •• Vir,87, 6. 

. >> VII, 86, 2 ftnd 8. >» Fp. 218-220. 

•' X,6,4,6. 

** The altar being identical with the year, the 720 bricks represent the days and 
nights of the year, Eggeling, Satapatha Bmhmaf^ (S.B.B.), Part lY, p. 389. 
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It is easy to understand that the author meant a cycle of 
six civil-solar years, when the civil or aavana year of 360 
days will fall short of six solar years of 366 days each by 36 
days. Evidently this is the same thing as. adding 18 days 
to every third civil year in order to adjust it with the solar 
year of 366 days. 

Professors Macdonell and Keith are of opinion that 
though there are evident references to the Devayma or 
TTttarayaya and the ^itryana or Dak^rpayana in the VedaSt 
the limits of the dyanai are not known and that there 
are only doubtful references to the solstice in the ^gveda. 
But it must be borne in mind that the dyanaa would 
not be spoken of, unless their limits, the two solstices, 
were known. Nor does it seem to have been so difficult a 
task to understand the beginning and the close of the dyanaa. 
One of the striking features of the dyanaa is, as clearly 
stated in the passage of the Taittirlya Brdhvnaita quoted above, 
the elongation and contraction of days and nights in the 
uttardyaya and contraction and elongation of days and nights 
in the dakaiydyana. Another important feature is that the 
shadow cast by a gnomon on the day of summer solstice is the 
shortest and that on the day of winter solstice is the 
longest in the northern latitudes. These two seem to be the 
striking features availed of by the Yedic poets to determine 
their solstices. The Suryaprajhapti of the .Tainas relies 
upon them as unfailing guides. According to the latter the 
day in midsummer measures 18 muhurtaa or 14 hours and 
24 minutes with a shadow of 24 angulaa in length ; and that of 
winter solstice 1.2 muhurta ; with a shadow of 48 angulaa. 
Evidently a day of 14 hours 24 minutes occurs only about the 
latitude of 36° degrees and not below and certainly not in 
Magadha (latitude 24°), the place where Mahavira the author 
of the Sdryaprajnapati lived. 


• • Vedic Jnd^as, VoL II, p. 487. 
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It appears therefore that it was a traditional account 
relating to earlier times and higher latitudes where the 
Vedic poets, the ancestors of both the Jainas and 
the BrShma^as, Ijved. We cannot expect the Vedic poets, 
especially those of the J^gveda^ to tell us the length of the 
day or night in hours and minutes or in muhurtaa or na4l8. 
The division of days and nights in muhurtaa and nadla does 
not seem to have been known to them. Even assuming that 
it was known to them, there was no instrument to precisely 
measure those divisions. The use of the shadow of a gnomon 
in measuring the muhurtaa is a complicated business beyond 
the capacity of the Vedic poets. It is not so simple a 
process as the determination of the solstices by observing the 
shortest and longest shadows of definite length cast by a 
gnomon of a fixed length. Nor even does the waterclock 
referred to both in the Vedafiga Jyotiaa and the Arthaiaatra 
of Kautilya seem to have been known. The one contrivance 
which the poets seem to have made use of to ascertain day 
divisions was the recitation of Vedic hymns. As already 
pointed, the utterance of 216,000 syllables measured a day. 
That is =3,600 syllables measure a narjika of 24 
minutes. According to Varahamihira’s Pahcaaiddhantika,^ 
a naiika is measured by the recitation of 60 verses of 60 
syllables each, i.e.y 3,600 syllables. The syllables of one set 
of seven meters used in the Vedaa amount to 252. They 
take nearly 2^ minutes to reoite. 

That the Vedic poets used the meters to determine the 
day or night time, is clearly stated in the following passage 
of the Nidana Sutra. 

In the Agni^foma sacrifice the twelve atotraa or sets of 
verses chanted leave three muhurtaa or 6 narfikaa unmeasured. 
From this it is clear that each set of a atotra measured 
a muhurta. Accordingly it may be presumed that the 


^ Pa^aMdK&ntika, p. 62 « 
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Agni§ioma’Adi.y measured only 12 muhurtas, since only 12 
afotrm are used to measure the time of that sacrihce : the 
Vkthya-day with fifteen stotras was a day of 15 nmhurtas 
and that SoiaSl day was measured by a jjyjt of 16 stotroft, 
corresponding to its 16 or more muhurtas'* 

Anyhow, it is probable that twelve being the least, the 
shortest day or night of the Vedic poets measured only 12 
muhurtas \ and this question requires elaborate investiga- 
tion. 

Another important feature of the solstice days seems to 
be the length of the shadow cast by a gnomon or Pum^a ns 
it is termed in the astronomical works of the Hindus. In 
almost all of the astronomical works and especially the 
Suryaprjnapii of Mahavira it is stated that the lowest shadow 
cast by a puruSa or gnomon of 12 angulas in height is 2 padas 
or 24i angulas and that during the six months from the summer 
solstice in Sramtia the shadow grows longer by 4 angulis 
each month, measuring 48 angulas ot4i padas on the day of the 
Winter solstice in the month of Magha. We are not however 
told precisely whether they measured the midday shadow or 
the shadow at any other time. The commentator on the 
Suryaprainapti says that the shadow cast by a gnomon or any 
other thing either in the morning or in the evening was the 
shadow meant by the author of the Suryaprajnapti. But 
according to the Pahoasiddhantika and other later astronomical 
works, it is the midday shadow 'that is always used in 
astronomical calculations. It is more than probable that the 
poet-astronomers of the Vedic age made use of the midday 
shadow in their astronomical considerations. The reason for 
this is not far to seek ; in order to find out the east- west line 
and north-south line, the author of Srauta Sutra requires us to 
draw a circle with a diameter comprising as many ahgulis as 
the gnomon is high. The line joining the two points on the 
circumference of the circle where the gnomon’s shadow 
enters into and passes out of the circle is taken as the 
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east- west line. Then taking these two points as centres, two 
arcs of circles w^ith any diameter are described. 

Through the intersecting points of these two arcs a line 
is drawn and it is ^ken to be the north<-south line ; ant^ is 
called the ‘ fish ’ or yava^ ‘barley corn.’ ** 

As will be seen, the Vedio poets seem to have called their 
gnomon Vaniana or dwarf and its shadow Vamana*8 or Vi^^u’s 
foot-prints. It is therefore more than likely that they 
noticed the fish-figure when they attempted to find out the 
east-west line and the north-south line.^^ We shall also see 
how the day of winter solstice once occurred when the sun pass- 
ed through the zodiacal sign Pisces which is marked by the 
constellations FQrva-bhadrapada, Uttara-bhSdrapSda, and 
Bevatl. Three quarters of the first of the above three stars 
mark also the sign of Aquarius. It is probable that the reason 
why the last or the 12th sign of the zodiac is called Pisces 
is the formation of the fish-figure noticed when attempt was 
made to find out the north-south line. Anyhow it appears 
certain that the intimate connection of the fish-figure with the 
gnomon’s shadow, as shown above, points to the selection of 
the midday shadow. There is, however, no evidence to prove 
that the Vedic poets knew how to ascertain the meridian line 
and the horizontal line and surface, these being two important 
points essential to determine the position of the sun in the 
ecliptic circle. All that I venture to ascribe to their credit 
is that they attempted to 'find out approximately the arrival 
of equinoctial, and solstitial days by roughly measuring the 
strides made by Yisqu on those days. It does not require 
much knowledge of mathematical astronomy to know that 
the shadow cast by a gnomon on the day of summer solstice 
is least and that it is the longest on the day of winter solstice. 
Once this is known, it is by far the easiest process to ascertain 

BodhAyaDa’s !§ulva Sutras, Pandit, Vol. 9, and PaftcasiddhS^f^ika of VarAhamihirm, 

p. 26. 
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\(f the measurement of the gnomon’s shadow the arrival 
of the solstitial days, of course within the limits of an error 
of eight or nine days before or after. Another important 
point to be borne in mind in this conneo^on is the early or 
periodical migration of the poets from upper to lower latitudes 
in the north. Hence it is that we read of 4, 5, or 6 strides 
of Vi^^u instead of the usual 1, 2, or 3 strides. 

“ Through all this world strode Vi§^u ; thrice his foot 
he planted and the whole was gathered in his footstep’s dust.” 

:Rg. 1, 22, 17.“ 

“ A mortal man, when he beholds two steps of him 
who looks upon the light, is restless with amaze ; but his 
third step doth no one venture to approach, no, nor the 
feathered birds who fly with wings.” 

Mg. 1, 165, 6. 

“The station indicated by the third step is invisible, 
because it is far away, south to the equator. 

(Vi§^u) who verily alone upholds the three folks, the 
earth, the heaven, and all living creatures.” 

Mg. I, 164, 4. 

“A thousand heads has Puru^a, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet. Having covered the earth on every side, he 
rose up by ten aiigulm. 

This Purti^a is all that yet hath hem and all that is 
to be. 

His one Pdda is all the creatures and his third Pdda 
is nectar in heaven. 

With three Pddae he went up ; his (first) Pdda has 
again been here. Thence he strode out to every side what 
eats not and what eats. 

J^g. X, 90, 1-4. 


•• Also Tait, S«m. I, 2, 13. 
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“ step widely Vi^qiu ; give us broad space for dwell* 
ing in. 

Fire is to be kindled by the navel of Vis^u ; 

It is twelve (Mgula» (prddeia) only : for so much is the 
navel of Vis^u.” 

Kathaka Sam. XX, 7. 
The priest imitating Vi§l^u’s strides says : — 

“ Thou art the step of Vis^u smiting enemies, with 
gdyatr% meter I step across the earth ; thou art the step 
of Vis^u smiting imprecations, with tri^tubh meter I step 
across the atmosphere ; thou art the step of Vi^^u, smiter 
of the evil doer, with the Jagati meter I step across the sky ; 
thou art the step of Vis^u, smiter of the enemy ; with 
aun^tuhh meter, I step across the quarters.” 

Tait. Sam. I, 6,6. 

The wider the shadow is, the greater is the number of 
steps, and accordingly greater the certainty of the arrival of the 
day of winter solstice ; hence the poet asks Vis^u to complete 
his usual three strides. The last passage makes the 
strides four instead of three. As the meters enumerated here 
contain 24, 44, 48 and 32 syllables respectively, it is probable 
that the syllables represented the aiigulas of the steps and 
that the anu^^ubh measured the shadow of some day after 
winter solstice. Accordingly tve read 

“ In that he takes the steps of Vi§au, the sacrificer be- 
coming wins these worlds by the meters so as to be 

irrecoverable.” 

Tait. Sam. I, 7, 6. 

“The Devaa and the Aauras strove for these worlds. 
Visfliu saw this dwarf ; he offered it to its own deity. Then 
he conquered these worlds.” 

Tait. Sam. II, 1, 2. 

•• When he obtains a thousand cattle (cows) he should 
offer a dwarf to Vi^^iu.” 


Tait. Sam. II, 1, 4. 
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Hei^ the Devoi are the uttar&yat^a and the Amraa the 
ddkmfayana. The gnomon is the dwarf. A dwarf sacrificial 
beast is also meant by it. 

** When with Indra, O Vispu, thou didn't)* strive, then didst 
thou in three divide the thousand . . . 

Then said Indra, about to slay Vrtra, "O friend Vie^u, 
step thou more widely.” 

Tait. Sam. Ill, 2, 11. 

“In that he strides the steps of Vis^u by them he 
secures the yonder world.” 

Tait. Sam. V, 2, 1. 

The number 1000 and its division into three parts will 
be explained later on. It should be noticed here that the 
slaying of Yrtra by Indra coincided with the strides of 
Vis^u.*® 

The Vedio literature abounds in passages referring to 
the strides of Viiiiu and for want of space only a few, select- 
ed here and there, are quoted here. In all these passages 
Visfliu or Purusa is always mentioned with his three strides 
or footprints. The word pw'u^a is still a technical name 
given to the gnomon in all the astronomical works of the 
Hindus. Hence it is inferred that purusa is probably a 
gnomon bearing the name of Vis^u, the sun. The custom 
of making a line of shadow in the sacrificial hall, as stated 
in the following passage of the Atharva Veda (XIII, 1, 57), 
supports this inference. The passage runs as follows : — 

“ Thou, who, between the fire and me, passest across the 
line of shadows {phayd), thy root, I sever : never more mayest 
thou cover the shadow on the ground.” 

The hymn in which this passage occurs is addressed to 
Rohita, certainly the sun. The following passages from the 
same hymn show that Rohita is the sun or Vispu : — 

“ Rohita gave the earth and heaven their being ; there 
the Paramesthi held the cord extended. 

** TttiL Sam, II, 4, 12 and II, 5, 2 whero Vrtra is said to havo boon slain at a fall moon. 

44 
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Thereapon reposeth Aja Ekapada. He Tvith his might 
hath established earth and heaven.” (6) 

“ He measured out mid air and all the regions.” (7) 

** He on earth^e bright one’s station hath reached heaven- 
ly light and all the worlds.” (16) 

“ She hath come one-footed, or two-footed, four-footed, or 
eight-footed, or nine-footed. This Universe’s thousand-syllabled 
l?anmr (42) 

“ This, O Immortal one, I know of these, thy progress 
to the sky, thy dwelling place in the loftiest heaven.” 

Here the Earth and Heaven are the aymaa and Aja 
Ekapada is, as will be shown later on, the Purvabhadrapada 
star. The cow referred to in verse 42 is the central day, as 
already pointed out. The number 1,000 will be explained 
later on. The immortal one is the sun identified with Visnu 
or Purusa. The following verses from the Tait. Satri. (IV, 
1, 8) is an additional proof of shadow measure : — 

” He (Iliraijyagarbha) supporteth the earth and sky . . . 
He whose shadow is immortality and death.” 

Here life and death mean utlaraya^a and dakaiyat/ana; 
for as stated in the JShagavadglta (VIII, 24 and 25) the two 
ayanas are called by various names. Among them are (1) 
fire, (2) light, (3) day, (4) white for the utfarayai}a and (1) 
smoke, (2) night, (3) black are the names for the dak^itidyana. 
Accordingly we can easily understand what the poet means 
when he says ” I know this great J^uruact who resembles the 
sun and who stands beyond the night {i.e.y dak^iriayana) \ ... 
Whoever knows him will be immortal ; for there is no other 
path for the dy%na. 

The following passages from the Taitt. Aray-yaka (I, 8, 
28, etc., will establish beyond doubt that Vi§^u’s footsteps 
are the dividing marks of the ayanas : — 

“O Vi§ 9 U, thou boldest firmly the two quarters {roda(ii)t 
and thou supportest the earth with the rays on both sides. 


•® Compare X, 131, and A, F. IV, 1, 8, 
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That is the strength of Vi§^u, they say. What splendour! 
What extreme limit ! One alone I He holds those two bright 
quarters. They say that the strength of Vi§iju is derived from 
the wind. With three feet he> holds thern. His one station 
is the best. This earth contains 1,000 and tfie sky also 1,000.®* 
The Asvins, the Bhujyus or the NSsatyas as they are called, 
are the two lords of this whole world. The earth is the wife 
and the sky is the husband. They marry. Their sons are 
Itudra and the Lord of Speech ; and ^rama is the daughter. 
Of these two, one is white {uttarayam) and the other is 
the bearer of sacrifice {yajatam). The days are dissimilar. 
Ye, two, are like the sky. ... The wonderful abodes of the 
world, the two store-houses, the sky and the earth, move like 
friends. Ye, both, with the Asvins having their mules, hear 
my prayer and come to me with SOrya the daughter of 
the sun.” 

If the three worlds, earth, air, and sky meant to the 
Vedic poets three divisions of the year from summer solstice 
to winter solstice in ascending order, and also the other 
three divisions of the other half in descending or reverse 
order, as clearly stated in the Tait. Bmhmana quoted above, 
there is no reason to doubt that by the measure of these worlds 
in terms of Puru^ i's or Visuu’s piidas the poets must have 
necessarily meant the varying lengths of the puru^a's (gnomon’s) 
shadow in those three worlds. It is an astronomical fact 
that the shadow of a gnomon on a given day and in a parti- 
cular place or latitude is a fixed quantity. I venture to 
believe that this fact was known to the Egvedic poets and 
they ascertained the beginning and close of their two or three 
or six worlds by means of the purttsa's shadow. The name of 
the gnomon in all Sanskrit astronomical w^orka is puru^a, a 
word which also means Vis^u. What else can we expect the 
poets to mean when they say in arithmetical numbers that 
pw'u^a measured the earth with all its creatures with one 


»« Tait. Ira. 1, 10, t. 
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pQda {pado*sya viSvei hhutat^i) and that he rose more than 
three padas high in the sphere of the sky {tripad^rdhvcm udmt 
puru^ah ... tripSd aaydmrtam divi) ? At the very beginning 
of the Puru^a^kta hymn {Bg., X, 86) the poet says that, the 
wonderful puru^a covered the entire earth and stood up by ten 
angulas. When so saying, they must be taken to be either 
childish, bordering on lunacy, or admirably learned and keen 
in observing astronomical facts and figures in the dark epoch 
in which they lived. I prefer to take the latter view, in 
as much as the measures of the shadow in pSdaa, as given in 
the Puru^aaUkta and other hymns admirably determines the 
two solstices for the latitude of 36° degrees, which formed one 
of their earliest homes on their way towards the interior 
of India. In order to work out these problems and verify the 
figures, it is necessary that we should know the exact height 
of the puru^a and the length of the pada. In our modern 
astronomical works purusa is invariably taken to be of 12 
aitgulae in height and pada (or jpdc^a, its synonym), is also 
taken to be of 12 angulas in length. But in the iSrautasutras, 
purusa means a pole of 120 angulas and pada a quarter of any 
measure,*® or 30 angulas in this case. Taking the latter 
measures, we may work out the sum and see whether the 
figures hold good for the latitude of 36° degrees or any other 
latitude. Now the statement of the Puruga^kta is that 
purusa measured the earth, «.<?., summer solstice with one 
pMa or 30 angulas and the sky, i.e., the winter solstice with 
three padas or 90 ahgulas more than his own height. That is 
how I explain the word Undhva in tripad urdhvam udait 
purufa^. Now the tangent of the angle subtending the 
are forming the zenith distance of the sun is^«»J«.*26 
where 30 is the length of the shadow and 120 is the gnomon. 
Hence the angle is 14° degrees from trigonometrical 
tables. This added to 24° degrees, the measure of the sun’s 

** BodhSyana’a ^wlva and Kapardi Swatui’a Oommantaiy on ApasUxtnba Ailvd, 

II and HI. There Beema to be a puntfa of 96 a^aloe in height alao. 
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declination on the day of summer solstice, gives 38° degrees 
for the latitude. 

Similarly for the winter solstice, tangent of the zenith 
distance is = ’B.encQ ftom Suryaaiddhanta 

tables the corresponding arc or angle is 60°. Deducting 
from this the measure of the sun’s declination (as the sun is 
in the southern hemisphere), we have 60°-~24°=36°. 

It is also stated that Pum^a measured the atmosphere or 
the rainy season (not the equinox, vernal or autumnal) by 
two padaa or 60 ahgulas. The zenith distance of the sun 
corresponding to the shadow of 60 angulna is about 27°, i.e.^ 
when the sun is about 9° above the equator. This perhaps 
marks the time of aparapah^a^ the latter half of the month of 
BhSdrapada when the pitra are worshipped. 

The difference of 2° in the latitude as measured by the 
length of the shadow on the summer solstice may be due to 
various causes. Difficulty in placing the gnomon exactly in 
the meridian circle, error in reading the length of the shadow, 
measuring the shadow before or after true midday, uneven- 
ness of the surface, etc., these and other causes introduce no 
small error in the shadow-measure. Notwithstanding these 
unavoidable errors, the continued observation of the measures 
of the shadow and those of the length of the day for 7 or 8 
days before the solstitial day would not fail to apprise the 
poets of the arrival of the expected day. The other measures 
of Vi^u’s strides frequently referred to in the Vedas, such as 
10 (tngulaa pr^eSa or 12 aiigulaa, three padcta, four pUdaa, 
etc., may probably relate to the determination of other 
auspicious occasions of the year. Anyhow the shortest shadow 
and the longest day of 18 mukurtaa appear to have been the 
determinants of the summer solstice, while the longest shadow 
and the shortest day of 12 mukurtaa^ i.e., the Agni^ioma day 
inth twelve atotraa corresponding to the 12 nmhurtaa^ indi- 
cated the arrival of the winter solstice. The reference made 
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in the Nidanaautra^^ to a day and a night of 16 muMrtaa each 
and also to a day of 1 2 muhurfas clearly implies a day of 
38 muhurtas and a night of 12 muhurtaa. These consider- 
ations incline me to believe that the Vedic poets divided 
the year into two halves termed the earth and heaven, also 
called mother and father and that the longest day and shortest 
shadow characterised the extreme limit of the uUarayana 
and the shortest day and longest shadow the close of the 
dakmmyana. 

Now this Puruaa is also called by various names such as 
Vis^u, Tripada, Aja EkapMa, Narayaijia or Naranarayana, Nara 
being the name of Arjuna or Phalguna. Now if Visniu’s feet 
measured the shadow and thereby determined the winter solstice 
at the middle of the year, we might take it for granted that 
head of the year lay on the midsummer day when the rains 
began from the month of Purusha, and the goddess Surya, the 
daughter of the Sun was married to the Moon. Prom the 
legend recorded in the 3atapafha Bralmam and Taitt. 
^raiiyaka, we learn that Visnu’s head once lay at the Magha 
star and was cut off by the springing of the bow, which he 
held in his liand resting his head on one of the extremities 
of that bow bent vvith the string. Accordingly the feet must 
lie at the fourteenth star from the Magha. The 14th star 
is Satabhisak. Hence the feet must be on that star. But from 
the name, Aja Ekapada, given to the Purvabhadrapada, it 
appears that the feet lay at the beginning of the 15th asterism. 
This is not, however, a serious error, considering the age when 
this observation was made. Or we may take the begin- 
ning of PurvapbalgunI as the place of the head and the 
beginning of Purvabhadrapada as the place of the feet. 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes the solstitial point 
receded from the beginning of the Pflrvaphalgunl through 
Magha to the end of As'les^, in the course of about 1200 


NiMna, II, 13 and IX, 8. 
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years. Hence the summer solstice, the place of TfiMvl (the 
beginning of Dak^ittayana) took its place at the end of Aslesa 
instead of Maghs, carrying the head of YisRu to that new 
place. This was a wonderful and rather astonishing pheno- 
menon to the trained observers of the heavens, who were 
habituated to observe the head of Visnu in the constellation 
of Magha for about 1000 years under the unmistakeable test 
of the gnomon and the atotras. Hence the Vedic poets 
frequently say that Visnu’s head was cut off and blown aM'ay 
from the constellation of Magha, its usual resting place. 

As has been already pointed out, the Vedic poets adjusted 
their civil year of 360 days with their solar year of 366 days 
by interculating 18 days once in three years or 2 X 99 days 
once in 33 years. They added nine days before the central 
winter solstice day and nine days after it in every third year 
or 99 days before and 99 days after the central day in every 
33rd year or 11th cycle of three years. These days they 
called the castles of the serpentlike Vrtra who is described 
as having imprisoned the waters in his coils on account of the 
delay of the arrival of the rains to the extent of the number 
of intercalary days. Later on Vrtra seems to have become 
the ^esa serpent lying on the line beginning and ending 
with the two solstices with its head in UttaraphalgunI and its 
tail in the Uttarabhadrapada called Ahirbudhnya. The Vedic 
poets seem to have observed two kinds of years, one the 
sacrificial year beginning with winter solstice and another 
popular year beginning with the summer solstice. Hence 
they call the winter solstice the central day on some occasions 
and at other times the summer solstice also as the central 
day. 

This important myth about the cutting of Vig^u’s head 
is narrated in the Satapalha Br&hmaiia (XIV. 1,116 etc.) as 
follows : 

“ But, indeed, Vi§ 9 u was unable to control that love of 
glory of his ; and so even now every one can control that love 
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of glory of his. Taking his bow^ together with three arrows 
he stepped forth. He stood, resting his head on the end of 
the bow. Not daring to attack him the gods sat themselves 
down all around him. Then the ants said — * What would 
you give to him who would gnaw the bowstriiig ? * — ‘ We would 
give him the constant enjoyment of food, and he would find 
water in the desert.’ ‘ So be it,* they said. Having gone into 
him, they gnawed his bowstring. When it was out, the ends 
of the bow, springing asunder, cut off Vis^u’s head. It fell 
with the sound ghfn ; and on falling it became yonder sun ; 
and the rest of his body lay stretched out towards the east.” 

** A.nd Makha, indeed, is the same as Yisi^u. Hence 
Indra became Makhavat (possessed of Makha), since Makha- 
vat is he who is mystically called Maghavat, for the gods love 
the mystic.” {Sat. Br., XIV. 1, 1, 13). 

The text goes on, narrating how the gods succeeded in 
performing their headless sacrifice, and how they learnt the 
art of such performance from a sage called Dadhyanch who 
lost his head for revealing it and got a horse’s head put on 
by the Asvins and how the priests symbolically represented 
that performance by the Pravargya ceremony forming part 
of all Soma sacrifices. In the Pravargya rite, the priests 
prepare an earthern pot called Mahavira to present the head 
of Vi^qiu or sacrifice and boiling milk in it, offer oblations 
into the fire. In this connection the following passages {Sat. 
Br.y XIV. 1, 2, 9) deserve notice : — 

“ O divine Heaven and earth, may I this day compass 
for you Maiha’s head. Makha being the sacrifice, be thus 
says, 'may I this day accomplish for you the head of the 
sacrifice.’ — ‘On the earth’s place of divine worship,’ — ^for on 
a place of divine worship of the earth he prepares it, — 'for 
Makha thee I for Makha’s head thee 1’ — ** 

From this passage it is clear tnat Makha and Magha 
(star) were considered identical and that Magha (the 
star) was the head of the sacrifice on the earth’s place, 
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i.e.^ on the beginning of the Dak^i^ajana and that after 
Yisg.a’s head had disappeared from that place and the head 
of the year receded back owing to the procession of the 
solstitial colure, as noticed both by observation of the stars 
and characteristic marks the longest day and the shortest 
shadow, the poet astronomers performed a pravargya rite 
through the period of intercalary days. This corroborates 
what Prof. Jacobi has said regarding the beginning of the 
Hindu year once in summer solstice in Magha or Purva- 
phalgunl earlier still.*® He quotes verses from the Bgveda 
(X.86, 13) and the Atharvaveda (XIV. 1, 13) in support of 
his view. Both the verses though varying in the reading 
of the word of Magha, are of the same purport and as 
follows : — 

“ In Magha the kine are killed, and in Fhalguni the 
marriage (of Surya) is held.” 

Considering this passage along with another ^gyedic 
passage (VII. 103, 9) implying the beginning of the year in 
midsummer the Professor concluded saying as follows : — 

“ Now the vernal equinox was in Krttika and the summer 
solstice was in Magha about 2500 B. C. The statement of 
the Jyoti^a as to the position of the colures is much later 
and it corresponds to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B. 0. 
and shows a repeated fixing of the colures. That, however, 
is less important for us now ; the chief point is that the 
Vedic texts, properly so called, contain a determination of 
the colure which was evidently correct for them and was 
only corrected in the Jyoti§a, a determination that leads us 
to at least the beginning of the three thousand years B. 0. 
Considerably older than this, even, is the position of the 
colures, which we may infer for the ^'gveda, a position, 
which, as our table shows, corresponded to reality about 
4500 B. C.” 


45 
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The tables appended to by him are as follows : — 


c 

Draoonis 

3.0 

magnitude 

4.38 

polar diet. 

4700 B.C. 

a 

9} 

3.3 


0. 6 

99 

2780 „ 

K 


3.3 

99 

4.44 

99 

1290 „ 

P 

Ursae Minoris 

2.0 

99 

6.28 

99 

1060 „ 

a 

>1 

2.0 


0.28 

99 

2100 A.D. 


Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak also has come to the same 
conclusion in his Orion by finding references in the Yedas to 
the position of the equinoctial colure in the Mrgasiras. 

Considering the loci of the head and feet of Yis^u and 
his foot-prints on the central and beginning days of the two 
worlds, the couple of Dyavaprthivi, and the removal of 
Yis^u’s head from the constellation Magha, I have come to 
the same conclusion. This is not an accidental coincidence ; 
and it is hoped that the followers of the late Prof. Max 
Muller will change their cherished theories of 1500 B. C. 
fixed for the beginning of the Yedic literature and accept 
its beginning at the traditional commencement of the Kali- 
yuga in 3100 B. C. Though the rate of precession of the 
colure might not be known to the early Hindus, they knew 
at least its shifting once in every thousand years (in round 
numbers). Eor the first time its shifting from Maghs 
was, as seen above, noticed in the Brahma^as. Next its 
location in the middle of Aslesa is found recorded in the 
YedsUga Jyotisa. Later on in 660 B. 0. situation of the 
summer solstice at the close of Fusys, is recorded in the 
Suryaprajhapii of the Jainas. In the latter part of the sixth 
century A.I). it is said to have been passing through the 
beginning of Funarvasu in the Fancasiddhantika of YarSha- 
mihira. This shows a continued observation of the situation 
and shifting of the colures a number of times in the course 
of 3600 years. 
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III 

The Vbdic Gods and the Chronology or the Vedas. 

I 

Scholars may after all say that what I said regarding the 
chronology of the Vedas, basing it on the position of the 
solstitial colure in Magha and its shifting from that position, 
is mere speculation deserving the same fate that attended 
the opinion of Prof. Jacobi and Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
Under this apprehension, I propose to traverse along a differ- 
ent road and place before scholars what the Vedic poets 
have themselves to say regarding their own era. They seem 
to have counted 3339 years from some starting point 
and recorded it in Rg. Ill, 9, 9. They seem to have regarded 
each year a god ; and the total number of gods seems 
to have amount to 3339. I propose to prove this and 
place it before Vedic scholars for impartial consideration and 
judgment. 

I have pointed out in the second section of this paper 
that the two worlds, called the heaven and earth {Dyavapr- 
thivi) and also father and mother, are the two ayanat^ the 
northern ayana and the southern ay ana ^ both making together 
one year, and that the three fathers and three mothers 
indicate a cycle of three years. Closely associated with the 
cycle of three years are the gods and intercalary days 
under the name Vrtra. This view is confirmed by the follow- 
ing passages from the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda : — 

“True to his holy law, he (Varu:ija) knows the twelve 
moons with their progeny : he knows the moon of later birth. 

He knows the pathway of the wind he knows the 

gods who dwell above.” 

JB^. I, 26, 8-9. 

“Lord of red steeds (Agni), who lovest eong, bring^ 
thou these three and thirty-three gods.” 


JRg. I, 66, 2. 
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Here in the first verse the year of 12 fall moons is 
clearly mentioned and the moon of later birth is the new year. 
The pathway of the wind is 63 days in each of the six worlds, 
as already showi) above. The gods are the deities of the years. 
The prayer to Agni to bring the 33 gods implies the recurrence 
of the cycle of 3 years or 11 cycles. 

“ 0 ye eleven gods whose home is heaven, O ye eleven 
who make the earth your dwelling. 

Ye who with might, eleven, live in waters, accept this 
sacrifice, O gods, with pleasure. 

J^g. 1, 139, 11. 

“ The period I have measured — come to heaven. 

I would my life were long. — 

Not to be measured out again, a hundred autumns 
not before. 

The Fathers of our father, his grandfathers, those who 
have entered into air’s wide region. 

Those who inhabit the earth, or dwell in heaven, these 
fathers will we worship with oblation. 

A,V. XIII, 2,45; 49. 

The ?.gvedic verse above evidently alludes to a cycle of 
11 years and distributes its 33 gods by placing eleven on the 
earth, eleven on the atmosphere and the last eleven on the sky. 
The forty-ninth verse of the Atharmveda (XIII, 2) calls the 
gods on earth fathers, those of the air grandfathers and those 
of the sky great-grandfathers. In the sraddha or ancestral 
ceremony performed by every Brahraana once a year, the 
father is identified with Vasu and placed on the earth, the 
grandfather with Kudra in the air and the great-grandfather 
with the Aditya in the sky. This is evidently a corroboration 
of the observance of a cyclic rite performed once in three 
years calling upon the three fathers to come and accept the 
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offerings presented to them. In verse 45 of the same hymn 
the poet seems to allude to the long cycle already counted 
and wants to have a short cycle of 100 years, for the sake 
of the easy facilities it affords to measure. The Rgveda (X, 
88, 16 ; 16 ; 18) also alludes to a long cycle of the two paths 
as follows : — 

“ I have heard mention of two several pathways, way of the 
Fathers and of gods and mortals. 

On the two paths, each moving creature travels, each 
thing between the father and the mother. 

These two united paths bear him who journeys born from 
the head and pondered with the spirit 

How many are the Fires and Suns in number ? 

What is the number of the Dawns and Waters ? 

Not jestingly I speak to you, O Fathers, Sages, 

I ask you this for information.” 

Here the two pathways are the daJc^inayana and the 
uttarayanoi making one year, the seat of one father and mother 
and one god. The united paths are one, and the birth place 
of Agni is at its head, the beginning. The sun, namely Visnu 
or Puru^a is in the middle. Accordingly the poet asks the 
assembled persons and sages to tell him the number of fires 
and suns, i.e., the years counted so far. He is serious in his 
question and asks them to tell him their count. The following 
passage from the Atharvaveda (XX, 12, 3) clearly shows that 
Vrtra, the lord of the intercalary days was slain in the middle 
of the two worlds, i.e., the two halves of the 3rd year : — 

“Indra, when he had slain the resistless Vitras, forced 
with his might the two world halves asunder.” 

The three ages of Agni Ill, 17, 3), the three births 
of fire (IX, 1, 7), and the triple generation of gods {A. V. XIII, 
3, 21) are all clear references to the three years’ cycle. While 
in the Nidana Sutra the three years’ cycle is described in 
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clear arithmetical terms, the Yedic verses speak of the cycle 
in terms of worlds, fathers — and mothers, Agni’s ages ; and of 
the intercalary days in terms of serpent-like Yrtras and his 
forts. In order to understand this we have to know how the 
Yedic poets viewed the daily and yearly motions of the sun or 
the worlds along the diurnal and yearly circles. To them 
the daily motion of the worlds seems to have been similar to 
their yearly motion, i.e., the diurnal circle, in as much as the 
sun is said to have been passing each day through the earth, 
air, heaven, air, and earth again. In the words of the 
Taitt. Br. (Ill, 9, 6, 29) “ the colour of the earth is equal 
to that of iron, that of the atmosphere similar to silver, and 
that of the sky golden and the ^^atapatha Brahma'm (YII, 
4, 126) compares the circular motion of the worlds to that of 
a serpent in the following words : — 

“ The sacrificer stands by (the goldman representing the 
sun) and worships him with serpent-named formulae. The 
serpents doubtless are these worlds, for they glide along with 
everything here whatsoever there is ; and Agni is no other than 
the self of all the gods. They, the gods, having laid down on 
the altar that self of theirs, were afraid lest these worlds 
should glide away with that self of theirs. They saw those 
serpent-named formulas and worshipped with them ; by these 
worships they stopped these worlds for him (Agni),” 

Now we know for certain from the Suryaprajhapti that 
the last days of the so ar year of 366 days are called atiratras’,^ 
and from Nidana Sutra (Y, 12) quoted above we also know 
that the Yedic poets kept a cycle of three civil- solar years 
and added 18 intercalary days to every third civil year. Evi- 
dently these 18 days are no other than the 18 atiratra days 
constituting the difference between three civil and solar years. 
Prom Nidana Sutra (Y, 12) it is also known that the Yedic 
poets distributed half of their cyclic intercalary days before 


SurJaprajHapti (Niroaya Sagara Press Ed.), pp, 218-2201 
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the central day and half after it, i.e., half on what is called 
earth-side of the worlds and half on the heaven-side of the 
worlds.- Almost all iSrauta writers enjoin the performance of 
a thousand and Taitt. Aranyaka (1, 10) says that “the 

earth contains one thousand and the sky also contains one 
thousand.” Likewise in continuation of the atirMra satraa, 
the Taitt. Sanrihita (VII, 1, 5) says as follows : — 

“ This (the earth) was in the beginning the waters, the 
ocean. In it Prajapati, becoming the wind moved. He saw 
her (the earth) and becoming a boar he seized her. Becoming 
^Yisvakarma, he wiped her. She extended. She became the 
broad earth. Hence she is called Prthivi (broad earth). In 
her Prajapati made effort. He produced the gods, Vasus, 
Eudras, and Adityas. The gods said to Prajapati, ‘Let us 
have offspring ? ’ He said, ‘ As I have created you by 
penance, so seek ye offspring in penance.’ He gave to them 
Agni as a support. After a year they produced one cow 

It produced for the Vasus, Budras smA. i]\Q Adityas 

each 333 and thus she became the thousandth. The gods 
said to Prajapati, ' cause a sacrifice to be made to us with a 
thousand.’ They own this world and gave the thousand. He 

caused a sacrifice to be made by the Hudras They won 

the atmosphere and gave the thousand. He caused sacrifice 
to be made by the Adityas with the atiratra. They won 
yonder world and gave the thousand.” 

Nothing can be more unintelligible and enigmatic and 
childisli than the legend narrated in this and the next two 
passages. Still, if read in the light of the three years’ cycle, 
nothing can possibly be more interesting and astonishing 
than these passages. The one cow is nothing but the starting 
new year, and the number 333 is nothing but 333 years that 
have elapsed since the start. Now in 333 solar years, the 
civil year falls behind by 333 x 6=1998, i.e., nearly 2000 
days. Distributing 2000 in the 333rd year, we have 1000 
days before and 1000 days after the central day, 1000 on th^ 
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earth-side and 1000 on the heaven-side. The sinking of 
the earth in water is nothing bat the occupation of the earth’s 
place, i.e., spring, and summer, by the rainy season for want 
of adjustment of the years. The boar is nothing but the 
zodiacal symbol oV the vernal months, derived perhaps from 
the form of the shadow cast by the gnomon in that season, 
just as the figure formed by the two arcs drawn to determine 
the north-south line is called fish.®' 

The division of thousand among the two gods Indra and 
Vis^u, related in the next passage (V II, 1, 6) is also of the 
same class. The same is, I believe, the explanation of the 
story of a red brown cow coming with 333. 

Bead in this light, the following passage { Taitt. San., Ill, 
2,11) will enable us to know who Vrtra was : — 

“ I impell you, 

O Indra and Vis^iu to the end of this work 
Bejoice in the sacrifice and bestow wealth, 

Furthering us with safe ways. 

Both are victorious, they are not defeated. 

Neither of them at any time hath been defeated ; 

When with Indra, O Visiju, ye did strive, 

Then did ye in three divide the thousand. 

Three ages are thine, O All-knower, 

Three births in the dawns, O Agni ; 

With them knowing, do thou propitiate the gods. 

And be for the sacrificer health and wealth. 

Agni abideth in three abodes 
Of three foundations, the sage ; 

May he offer, and may he satisfy for us. 

The three sets of eleven (gods) ; 

Let the others all be rent assunder. 

O Indra and Vis^u, ye overthrow 

The nine and ninety strong forts of Sambara ; 


See Yarahamihira’s Paficasiddhantika, 
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Of Yarsin, the aaura, a hundred and a thousand heroes 
Do ye slay irresistibly. 

■ Then did his mother seek to persuade him, 

‘ 0 Sun, these gods are abandoning thee.’ 

Then said Indra about to slay Vrtra, * 

‘ O Friend Vispu step thou more widely 

Here, as elsewhere, Indra is the god of the atmosphere, 
and therefore of summer solstice. While Vispu is the god of 
heaven and of winter solstice. The division of 1000 into three, 
means a big cycle made of 333 minor cycles of 3 years each. 
The three abodes of Agni are the three equinoctial or summer 
solstitial days, i.e., those of three ordinary years. The three 
sets of 33 years are 11 cycles of 3 years each, each cycle 
being termed a god. The ninety-nine forts are nothing but 99 
intercalary days on one of the intercalated year, i.e., 
99 X 2=198 days corresponding to 11 cycles of 3 years 
each. Similarly 1100 heroes may mean years or cycles or 
intercalary days. The intercalary days are the offspring of 
the same original cow-mother that has produced the other kind 
of days of the year. The former are omitted and latter are 
retained. Hence the mother’s apprehension that Varsin’s 
heroes would be abandoned. The stride of Vispu is, as already 
explained, the shadow measure indicating the solstitial days 
when the serpentlike intercalary days of serpent Vrtra are 
slain by Indra. 

In Taitt. Sarfi. II, 1, we are told in words of decided meaning 
that “ the days and nights are cattle ” and that “ from the 
head of Vftra came out cows.” I trust that this explanation 
of Vrtra, cows, Indra, and Vis^u holds good in all the Vedic 
passages. In Taitt. Sarp,. II, 4, 4, 14 the moon is said to ‘ extend 
the length of days ’ and in II, 6, 2 the sacrificer is said to 
invite all the gods to slay Vptra at the full moon ; Vrtra 
is also represented as growing at the new moon and resting 
between the earth and sky, i.e., the two solstices, 

46 
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It is to be borne in mind that intercalary months or days 
are named after mala (sin), demons (rak^aa, nirrti), and other 
evil-doers. Hence it follows that gods are invited and 
worshipped whenever intercalary days are got rid of. From 
what is said abofe in this section it is clear that the Yedic 
poets intercalated 18 days once in a cycle of three years or 
198 days once in a cycle of 33 years, which is the same thing 
as 11 cycles of 3 years each. It is in this big cycle when 
more than six months formed the intercalated part, that 99 
forts of Vrtra both on earth-side and the heaven-side were 
destroyed by Indra backed by Vis^u, but for whose strides 
the central solstitial day would have proved difficult to be 
discerned. It is probable that the Vedic poets kept a regular 
record of the number of intercalary days inserted in the middle 
of cyclic year now and then ; otherwise how could it be 
possible for them to say that one * cow produced 1000 cows ’ 
and that ‘the earth contains 1000 and the sky also 1000 
(days).’ From Taitt Sairi, (VII, 1, 6) quoted above it is clear 
that there was one cow at first and that produced 333 for 
each of the three sets of gods, the Vaam, the Mudraa, 
and the Kdityaa, she herself becoming the thousandth cow, 
the central day of the year. I lay particular emphasis on 
this play of numbers and request Oriental scholars to take 
my interpretation of the number into their impartial 
consideration. I venture to state that these numbers 
are susceptible of no other kind of explanation than the 
one 1 have suggested. Evidently the occasion of this 
passage refers to the 333rd year of their cyclic era when 
the gods also numbered 333 sets of their gods, the 
Vaatta, Rudraa and AdUyaa^ each year being regarded 
as one set of Vaana, Radraa and Adityaa, corresponding 
to the sidereal, the lunar, and the solar parts of the year. 
Hence I presume it to be beyond doubt that each year 
being considered a god, the total number of gods counted 
by the Vedio poets in sets of 8 each must necessarily 
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signify the total number of years they counted in their 
cyclic era. 

From BhattRhhgskara's commentary on the Taitt. Brah' 
maria (III, 11,2) it appears that the Yedic po^ets counted their 
yearly gods in seta of, three each, evidently corresponding to 
their cycles of three years. The text of the Brahmar^a and 
the commentary in its English version run as follows: — 

“Thou, O Agni, art lludra, the Asura of the mighty sky. 
Thou art the host of the Maruts, thou art the lord of food. 
Thou farest with the ruddy winds, blessing the household ; 
thou as Pu§an dost, protectest thy worshippers with thyself. 
Let gods merge themselves among gods; let the first (set) 
merge itself in the second; the second in the third ; the third 
in the fourth; the fourth in the fifth; the fifth in the sixth; 
the sixth in the seventh ; the seventh in the eighth ; the 
eighth in the ninth; the ninth in the tenth ; the tenth in the 
eleventh; the eleven! h in the twelfth; the twelfth in the 
thirteenth ; the thirteenth in the fourteenth ; the fourteenth 
in the fifteenth; the fifteenth in the sixteenth; the sixteenth 
in the seventeenth ; the seventeenth in the eighteenth ; the 
eighteenth in the nineteenth ; the nineteenth in the twenti* 
eth ; the twentieth in the twenty-first ; the twenty -first in 
the twenty-second; the twenty-second in the twenty-third; 

the twenty-ninth in tho thirtieth; the thirtieth in the 

thirty-first ; the thirty-first in the thirty-second ; the thirty- 
second in the thirty-third. O three-times eleven gods, 0 
three-times thirty three (93) gods, become one with the 
later, with those of similar paths, with those of equal promi- 
nence with you.” 

Commentary : “The way of counting the gods is as follows; 
One god multiplied by three times eleven becomes thirty- 
three gods. These multiplied by three become ninety-nine. 
This is what is stated as ‘three-times eleven, three-times 
thirty-three* (in the text). Again ninety-nine multiplied by 
three-times eleven are what are stated as ‘the later’ in the 
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text. They amount to three thousand, two hundred and 
sixty-seven. Then the lords of the first minor group are 
thirty-three ; and those of the later are also thirty-three; 
the lords of the first important group are three ; and 
those of the later are also three ; thus adding them all 
together, they amount to three thousand, three hundred and 
thirty-nine.” 

The whole passage means nothing but a description of 
the addition of all the gods counted in sets of thirty-three 
and ninety-nine: — 


(i) First— 1X3X11 

z= 

33 


(ii) 3x33 

= 

99 


(iii) 99x3x11 

= 

3267 

(a) 

(iv) The lords of the 1st minor cycle 


3 


(v) Those of the later minor cycle 


3 


(vi) „ „ first major group 


33 


(vii) „ „ later „ 


33 


Total 

= 

72 .. 

. (6) 

Grand Total (a4-5)=3267-h72 

= 

3339 


All that is meant in this calculation seems to be this 

: — 

First one cycle of 3 years or gods 


3 


Then 11 cycles of 3 years each 


33 


Then 99 cycles of 33 years each 


3267 


Then one cycle of 33 years 


33 


Then one cycle of 3 years 


3 



Total ... 3339 years 


For the reasons specified above, I venture to regard these 
gods as the gods of years counted by the Yedic poets in sets 
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of cycles of 8 years each. These gods are found mentioned 
in^tgveda III, 9,9 as follows: 

trhji Sata tr% sahtsratiyagnim trirfiiacca deva nava cSsA' 
paryan, » 

auk^a >■ ghi'faitrasfnan barhirasma ddiddhotaram nyaaa- 
dayanta. 

“ Three times hundred gods and thrice a thousand, and 
three times ten and nine have woi’shipped Agni; for him 
spread sacred grass with oil bedewed him and established him 
as priest and sacridcer.” 

The thirty three gods are found frequently mentioned 
not only in the Rgveda, but also in the Yajus and the Atharva 
Vedas (:^g. I, 139, 11 ; III, 6, 9; VIII, 28, 1; 30, 2; 36, 3, 
and in the Zend-Avesta^ Yasna I, 10). The number of 3339 
gods is also found in the nivid hymn for the Visvedevas. In 
his translation of the AUareya Brahmania (Vol. II, p. 212) 
Prof. Haug remarks on this number of Vedic gods as follows: — 
“It is, however, highly interesting, as perhaps one of 
the most ancient accounts we have of the number of Hindu 
deities. They are here stated at three times 11: then at 33, 
then at 303, then 3003. It appears from this statement that 
only the number three remained unchanged, whilst the 
number 30 was multiplied by 10 and 100. Similarly the 
number of gods is stated at 3339 in a hymn ascribed to the 
Bisi Visvamitra, Rgveda III, 9, 9. This statement appears to 
rely on the Vaiivadeva nivid, Por if we add together 33 and 
303 and 3003, we obtain exactly the number 3339. This coin- 
cidence can hardly be fortuitous, and we have strong reasons 
to believe, that Visvamitra perfectly knew this viSvedevdh 
nivid. That it contains one of the most authoritative passages 
for fixing the number of Hindu deities follows from quota- 
tions in other Vedic books. So we read in the Brihad- 
drat^yaka Upanishad ^ a discussion by Yajnavalkya on the 


** Ed. by Kocr, Calcutta, 1849, pp. 642-49« 
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number of gods, where he appeals to the nivid of the vaiiva- 
deva hymn as the most authoritative passage for settling this 
question. Perhaps the oldest authority we have for fixing 
the number of th^ Hindu deities, on the first instance, at thirty- 
three, is jRgvedaf VIIT, 28, 1. The hymn to which this verse 
belongs is said to have descended from Manu, the progeni- 
tor of the human race. Its style shows traces of antiquity, 
and there can be hardly any doubt, that it is one of the earliest 
vedic hymns we have. The division of these thirty three 
deities into three sets, each of eleven, equally distributed 
among the three worlds heaven, air, and earth, (see I. 139, II) 
appears to be the result of later speculat’ons. According to 
the nivid in question, the gods are not distributed among the 
three worlds, but they are in heaven, and earth, water, and 
sky, in the Brahma and K^atra, in the Barhi^, and on the 
Fiedi, in the sacrifice and in the air,” 

From this it is evident that the number 3339 in the 
oldest and was perhaps the number counted up to the time 
when the Vedic Aryas migrated towards India or settled 
on the banks of the Indus, ^atadru and the Ganges. This 
counting of years in terms of gods seems to have ceased 
— when the Kali-era of 6000 years, now intimately associated 
with the cycle of 6 years, began in B.C. 3101, as I have shown 
in my ” Gavam ayana,” the Vedic era. Hence the age of the 
Vedas seems to go so far back as 3101-1-3339 = 64:40 B.C. 
This is, indeed, a fabulous figure for those who are accustomed 
to carry the Vedic period so late as B.C. 1500. Hence the 
only conclusion they would come to would be that my inter- 
pretation of the Vedic gods in terms of years is my own 
imagination I But if my interpretation be correct and true as 
I presume it to be, it would exactly tally with the date derived 
from Vispu*8 head summer solstice at the end of Magha, 
or the PQrvaphalguna and his feet or winter solstice in the 
beginning of Parvabhsdrapada or the end of iSatabhifak. Even 
to-day the winter solstice is called the Vi 99 upada-pu 9 yak&la 
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or the auspicious time of Vi^^u’s stride and though the 
solstitial point has received by more than two signs now; 
the star of Parvabhadrapada is still marked in the calendar of 
the stars with Visiiu’s three feet. ^ 

Also the Zodiacal sign corresponding, to the stars MaghS, 
Furvaphalguni and a quarter of Uttarphalguni is called Virgo 
or Kany& and that which corresponds to the stars, the last 
quarters of Furvabhadrapada and the whole of the Uttara- 
bhsdrapada and Revatl if called Pisces or Matsya. ISTow accord- 
ing to the story of the marriage of Draupadi by the son of 
FSi^du, narrated in the MahabhSrata, Arjuna or Phslgnna is 
said to have shot the target of fish, aiming at it by seeing its 
reflection in water and have thus won the stake, the hand of 
the Virgin Draupadi, in marriage. This implied that Pisces 
was diametrically opposite to Virgo, the sign of summer solstice 
at that time. 

In this attempt to win Slts,*s hand in marriage, Bftma, 
the son of Dasaratha, is said to have broken the bow itself, 
implying thereby that Virgo as a sign of summer solstice was 
not opposite to the sign of Pisces at the time. This breaking 
of the bow by Rama is the same thing as the springing of 
Vi^Diu’s bow resulting in cutting off the head of Vi$pu. 



RASA-CULT IN THE CHAITANYA CHARITAM^ITA. 

A Comparative Study. 

Dr. Abhatkdmar Guha, M.A.,, Ph.D., B.L., 

Lechtrer in Philosophy, University of Calcutta. 

The current languages of Hindusthan are full of promise. 
In the course of a few centuries they have produced 
some master-pieces of which we may well be proud. The 
Qhaitanya-GharitamTta by Kavir^lja Krspadasa is one of them. 
It contains an account of the life and teachings of Sri Chai- 
tanya * of Bengal, one of the great teachers of the world. 
It occupies a very high place in the religious literature of 
the world. It has been of spiritual help to many a devotee 
and will ever be a light unto all seekers of religion. 

Rasa-cult which really constitutes the backbone of 
Vai^pavism takes up a considerable portion of this voluminous 
work. I purpose to give an exposition of this doctrine here. 
This short outline may be of some use as an introduction to 
the rasa-cult of Chaitanya. 

Any one going through the religious literatures of the 
world will find that the seekers have approached God, gener- 
ally speaking, from the standpoint of personal gain or from a 
sense of personal craving or from the standpoint of love for 
love’s sake. When men approach God for riches, or power, 
or for deliverance from sins or earthly existence, they have 
in reality some object in view and this form of^ worship may 
be called sakama or “ interested ” form of worship. But men 
may as well approach God as Love and Beauty for love’s sake 
without any ulterior object in view. This form of worship 


]. add “ 6ri " to tbe name Chaitanya ont of respeot for that great teacher. 
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may be called ni^kama or “ disinterested ” form of worship. 
When a devotee sees God who is AlNLove and All*Beauty, 
he loses himself and goes on for ever beholding His Beauty. 
In the language of the New Testament he who finds Divine 
treasure, “ he hideth it ” and “ for joy thereof 'goeth and selleth 
all he hath, and buyeth therewith that treasure which is 
simply invaluable to him.” God KvsQa of the Vais^avas is 
the highest embodiment of Beauty and Love. He is so very 
sweet and so very beautiful that a single drop of His Beauty 
can drown all beings, small or great, in a flood of ecstatic joy. 

JiTO ^ « 

In the words of Bilva-mangala — a wellknown bhakta of 
India, “His body is sweet, His face is sweet. His smile is 
fragrant and sweet. All is sweet, sweet, sweet.” 

I 

II 

The Vaifuavas seek neither money nor power nor know- 
ledge. Nor do they long for any other form of earthly gain. 
God’s Love for love’s sake is the only object of their attain- 
ment. Sri Chaitanya in a well-known prayer has very 
beautifully expressed the same idea — 


* The followiDg abbreviation have been used : 

— ^ip^wPcnwRT ; wr.— wiMtw ; n . — •, w. — j v. 

4>1 
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To worship the Beauty of God for beauty’s sake is the 
soul of the worship of the Vaimavas. All other dogmas and 
creeds are of subordinate importance. Bhakti or whole>heart* 
ed loving devotion towards God enables the devotee to love 
God with all Uis heart, with all his soul, and with all his 
strength. This whole-hearted love for the Name of God for 
love’s sake is the only object of desire of the Yais^avas. Love 
for the Name of God is the same thing as love for God Him- 
self, for the name of a thing expresses the thing itself. One 
who loves God must needs love all His creatures as himself 
for in all creatures he sees but the manifestation of his 
Beloved God. He further loves all other lovers of God who 
are the temple of God and in whom the spirit of God dwell- 
eth. Chaitanya regards the above tenets as essentials of 
Yai^n^vism. 

^ snt I 

^ sttf ^ II 

But there are stages in the worshsp of God as Love for 
love’s sake. The doctrine of the rasas as treated in the 
Chaitanya Gharitatnrta indicates the different stages of this 
loving devotion. 

The word rasa etymologically signifies something which 
can be tasted or enjoyed. The Yais^avas speak of different 
kinds of rasas but as joyous experience is the main character- 
istic of all these rasas^ they are in fact one. They appear 
many owing to itpadhis or limiting adjuncts. 

fY I 

The doctrine of the ra^as implies that there is a subject 
capable of enjoying the rasas and there is an object express- 
ing and artiusing the rasm. In the technical language of the 
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Vais^avas the subject of the rasa is called the airaya and the 
object of the rasas is called the vi§aya. The bhakta or the 
loving devotee who enjoys the rasas is the Mraya and God 
who is the source of the rasas is the viqaya. ^ In plain words 
the rasa when viewed from the Divine standpoint is that 
rapturous ecstacy which a devotee enjoys when he comes in 
contact with his loving God. 

The devotees in the course of their whole-hearted love 
towards God attain different kinds of loving relations with 
God. The Yaisqiavas have discussed all these relations in 
their minutest details and have further shown how they can 
be practically enjoyed. 

Basa-cult as noted above presupposes the existence of 
an all-pervading principle of sweetness and bliss which ren- 
ders all objects, animate or inanimate, sweet and bliss tul. 
The Xryas of India recognised such a principle from the 
earliest times. The texts which are cited at the time of the 
Srdddha ceremony in India while presenting honey to the 
deceased are texts of the JRgveda ^1. 90. 6 — 9). They clearly 
bear testimony to an all-pervading source of bliss and joy. 

it ftw. a it ^ I 

it 9^^: it ^ n 

** Sweet be the air, let the seas drop sweetness ; let the 
herbs be sweet. Night, dawn, and countries at large be sweet, 
and may our protector the sky be sweet. Sweet be the trees 
and the sun, and cow. May Mitra, Varuna, Aryama, Indra, 
Bphaspati, and all-powerful V4 q.u be a source of joy to us.” 

Subsequently the identify this principle with 

the Highest God Y4 q.u and tell us further that those who 
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hold unceasing communion with God Visiju can alone 
realise Him. 

^ *i«r i 

* (22 r. I. 164. 6.) 

“ The all-powerful highest Visnu is the fountain of all 
sweetness. He is really our friend.” 

i ii 

(22 F. I. 22. 21.) 

“ Those who are really earnest, prayerful, and ever-awake 
obtain the highest Visgiu.” 

Similar conceptions occur in the Atharvaveda as well. 

ST ^ qjWTifqlt ssra ^ i 

(Ar. XIX. 10. 6.) 

Joyous for us he the heaven and earth in our early 
invocations ; joyous for us be the atmosphere. Joyous be 
the herbs, the trees, and the conquering lord of the welkin 
(rajas). 

The Taittiriya Vpanisad which is generally regarded as 
the earliest source of the doctrine of the rasas begins with 
etc. of the ^gveda. The second chapter of this 
JJpanisad called Anandamlli contains a text which is the soul 
of the ra«0-cult of the Faigtfavas. It teaches that God is 
bliss and that all objects, animate or inanimate, become joyous 
by partaking of His bliss ; 

The Brahma-sutras refer to the same topic. The sUtras 
12 to 17 of Adhaya 1, Pada 1, give but a short sketch 
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of the ra«a-doctrine of the Vai^^avas. In the first place it is 
taught therein that God is anandamaya or full of bliss, for He 
has repeatedly been called so in the Upanisads.* It may be 
objected that the suffix, may a signifies modification and so 
He is not full of ananda or bliss but £[e is merely a 
transformation of bliss. ESdar^yai^ points out that the suffix 
may a indicates fulness and not modification as contended. 
He is really anandamaya or full of bliss.* Further it is taught 
in the scriptures that He is the source of the bliss of all objects, 
material or immaterial.’’ One who can afford bliss to others 
must Himself be full of bliss. So He is anandamaya. In the 
Taittiriya JJpani^ad the Highest Brahman who has been 
characterised as “ Truth, Light, and Infinite,” has been called 
anandamaya as well. Hence the Highest Brahman is really 
anandamaya. ‘ The attributes which are characteristic of the 
Highest Brahman have also been assigned to the anandamaya 
and not the jlva as contended by the opposite party.^ 
Further the Smrti text makes a dis- 

tinction between the person enjoying bliss and the Person who 
is the Source of Bliss. The jlva enjoying bliss cannot be its 
source as well. Hence the jlva cannot be anandamaya? 
The Brahma-sutrav also set down bhakti or whole-hearted love 
towards God as the means to the attainment of God.” The 
Oita also proclaims the superiority of loving devotion but 
nowhere details its different stages. The Bhagavata which is 
pre-eminently a work on Divine Love is the foundation of the . 
teachings on Love as taught by the Oaudiya school of Bengal. 
Srlkf§Qa of the Oopla is one made up wholly of beauty and 

• I 1. 1. 12. 

• ftvrownw fk m’adu i i- 1. »2. 

• I I. 14. 

• ^ I I; 16. 

^ ihrftsgvni: I 1- *• 1®- 

• I 1. 1. 17. 

• t m. 2. 24. 
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sweetness, a Person in whom all the sweetness and beauty 
of the Universe had been put together. The Gopis of 
VrndSVana had natural love and attraction for Him. They 
knew of none but Ejs^a, they loved none but KrsQa. He 
was all in all to them. A moment’s separation from Him 
caused them unbearable pain and appeared as if lasting many 
centuries. He was their Lord, He was their dear Priend, He 
was their affectionate Child, and above all He was their 
Sweetheart. These loving relations of the Gopis have 
particularly been related in the tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata, Chaitanya not only proclaims all these loving 
relations which devotees can have towards their loving God 
but shows how all these loving relations can practically be 
attained in one’s life. He was, indeed himself, a living example 
of the rasa-cult. 

The doctrine of the rasas has been treated by the Hindu 
rhetoricians and also by the Vaisnava writers each in their 
own way. The former have treated it from the htman stand- 
point and the latter from the divine. There are some 
technical terms which are common to both these classes of 
writers which require to be cleared up. According to the 
rhetoricians Vibhava or the cause of arousing rasas is 
twofold, dla/nibatia and uddipani. That which serves as a 
cause for arousing a certain rasa or emotion in one’s mind 
is called the dlaw^ana vibhava of the ra>sa. For instance, when 
♦a person secs his own son, affection arises in him, and so his 
son is an alambana vibhava of affection. Actions and 
thoughts which help to arouse a certain rasa or emotion are 
called uddlpana vibhavas of that rasa. Thought of intelli- 
gence and heroism of one’s son helps to arouse affection, and 
hence the son’s intelligence and heroism are uddlpana 
vibhavas of that rasa. European psychologists speak of the 
association of ideas j uddlpana vibhavas are nothing but 
associated ideas and actions which help to arouse the rasa or 
emotion under certain laws. Outward expressions from 
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which the existence of a rasa 'may be inferred are called the 
anubhava of that rasa. Among the outward expressions eight 
have been singled out by the rhetoricians as proceeding from 
the sattva~guna. They are sthamhha (stiffness), sveda (pers- 
piration), romdnca (erection of hair on edd), svarabhanga 
(hoarseness), vepathu (trembling), vaivariiga (discoloration), 
aSru (tears), and pralaga (trance). 

Along with these real outward expressions there are other 
mental and bodily activities which arise occasionally in a 
subject having rasa or emotion. They are called sancdra or 
vyabhichdn (accidental) expressions. They are thirty-three 
in number, nirveda (self-reproach), dainya (realisation of 
one’s helplessness), dvega (shock), etc., may be taken as 
examples of these. 

Now, to the number of the rasas. According to Amara- 
sitiha, the earliest known lexicographer of classical Sanskrit, 
there are eight rasas in all. They are — irngara (amorous), 
hdsya (ludicrous), haruv^a (pathetic), raudra (furious) oira 
(heroic), bhaydnaka (terrible), adhhuta (sublime) and blbhatsa 
(detestable). Kaviraja Yisvanatha, the author of the 
Sdhitya-Darpaipa, adds two more to the number, e.g., ^nta 
(placid) and vdtsalya (affectionate). Another rhetorician, 
Bhojaraja, adds one more, e g., preman (love). Thus accord- 
ing to Bhojaraja there are eleven rasas in all. The Hindu 
rhetoricians are of opinion that these rasas are but different 
transformations of one undivided seir-illurainating principle 
of bliss or joy. As milk is transformed into curd in conjunc- 
tion with other materials, so the ordinary ratis or emotions 
are transformed into rasas or permanent emotions in conjunc- 
tion with vibhdva, anubhdra, and sancdra.^^ 

We have noted above that the Yaifqiava teachers have 
treated the doctrine of the rasas from the Divine standpoint. 

fwi I 
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They allude to twelve rasas in all, of which five are principal 
and permanent and seven are secondary and accidental. The 
five principal rasas are imta, d^a, sahhya^ vatsalya, and 
madhura. 

i 

IT., 

I take up the five principal rasas first. When the 
devotees see the loving face of God their souls are enraptured 
and they form different loving relations with the God of 
their Love. Some of the devotees in the course of their divine 
communion simply enjoy a state of peace and pure joy 
without realising their relation to God whom they revere. 
They realise they are weak and helpless and God whom they 
worship is infinitely superior to them in intelligence and 
powers. Whole-hearted reverence for God constitutes the 
essence of this form of worship. 

vntft ii 

Dr. D. G. Sen in his admirable work Ohaitanpa and Bis 
Companions rightly says of the SSnta-rasa : 

'* Santa means quiet. This is a state for which our Itsis 

N 

strove, and which we find pre-eminently in the Buddha. 
Look at any stone image of the Buddha, and what this quiet 
means will be realised at the sight of it.” " 


P. 170. Be it Doted that Dr. D. 0. Sen in his other meritorious work— 
Vai^f^va Literature of Medieval Bengal — by way of explaining the charaoteristio of the 
ednta rasa cites the text— X take this to be a misprint. The 
correct reading should be stand as follows t 

llWk PfWTSff: ■ 
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. St. Paul refers but to this kanta state of tha Yogin what 
he teaches that “ the peace of God passeth all understandiog/-’ 
and the-Gl^a has in the following lines drawn attention to. 

snafRsr^ R's. 

In the second form of loving devotion which goes by the 
name of daa^a bkakti the devotee fully realises his relation to 
God whom he loves and reveres. He fully realises God as His 
Lord and himself as His servant and leaves nothing undone to 
please his Master by loving service. The loving devotion of 
MahSvIra towards Hama, his God, is a standing illustration 
of dasya bhakti. Kabir is another instance. Kabir totally 
lost his personality in his Master and his mind never travelled 
elsewhere.'^ The Love of Jesus is his Master, his Father and 
his love towards God may rightly be called dastfa bhakti. 

wvm TO I 
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But when the stage of mkhya rasa or loving friendship is 
reached, the sentiment of God’s superiority disappears from 
the soul of the devotee so to speak and his loving devotion 
stands on a footing of equality. In this state God is pre- 
eminently the devotee’s Friend and Associate. The devotee 
plays with Him, sports with Him, and even climbs on to His 
shoulders. He gives to His Friend all he has and freely opens 

‘ sC WIT TW «*«un 
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lli» keari) iK> Him. H» peases €k)df not by- reTevanoe; aaid loving 
sefviee aloiie> but parHeularfy by bis constant and devoted^ 
friendkkip. God to Mnhamniad? was his Friend and Associate. 
Hafiz of Persia viewed his God as his loving Friend. Love for 
Him was his destiny and the dust of His door was paradise. But 
nowhere dooa this form of kfvhtg; devotien come out in fuller 
light than in the cases of SudSmS and Sarala of YrndSvana. 
The88> cowherds were the intimates of SLffoa ami the 
only aam> of their lives was to please Kr§]^ by tbeut devoted 
fidendsbip. Phey had no idea of His powers^ but toob Him 
tor one of tfaeiar own. 'Iheir love was centered in! Him and 
in Hinii alonet They played with Him^ quarrelled with 
Bim^ took Hina on their shoulders and even at times 
mounted; on His. If He ever went out of their sights they 
CTpemeniced' unspeakable pain; without Him they threw 
ihemselves. on the ground and grew too sad andforloru! to 
tend them' herds’ and) to do their simple pastoral work.^’ 
When they slept they dreamt of their loving Friend and 
uttered His name. Kr^nadSsa notes ths following characteris- 
tics of »akhya love : 

siRTv: 5^ vn I 
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Next in ordter comes the vataalya ram. When the 
devotee views- his God as pre-eminently ons of afitection and 
looks after His joy and welfare- like a mother, the dhvottee 
may he said to have attained the stage of the safsafya love. 
Pn this state the devotee loses’ all conception of God’s powers’j 
looks upon God as his own dear child and serves TTim as best 
he can. He caresses and protects Him, and even, at times 


Dr. D. 0. 8en’» Vaiftfava Cdterature c/Jfedinal Bengal, pp, 188-9Q. 
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scolds and beats Him, just as one does to one’s own child. 
Hmre God is his darling and he himself is His main prqp. 
SLfi^^ftsa says of vaUalya : 

srww I * 

w wm ^[wm n 

^ I 
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The affection of YasodS towards the Child Kir^^a is a 
typical example of this rasa. Dean Inge in his ChrisiioH 
Mysticism^* says that the German mystic Suso kissed the 
Baby Christ and “ uttered a cry of amazement that He who 
bears up the heaven is so great and yet so small, so beautiful 
in Heaven and so childlike in earth.” Suso’s vision makes 
but the first stage of this form of Divine Love. 

The crowning stage of Divine Love is attained when the 
devotee enters the stage of the madhura or sweet love, when 
he enters so to speak the stage of “ spiritual marriage ” in 
love. In this stage the sole aim of the devotee is to have the 
closest embrace of His Beloved. He lives in and for his 
Beloved and gives all he has to his Beloved. His Love 
enwrapts him, maddens him. He drinks deep in His 
Beauty, but his thirst quenches not. He stands eye to eye 
crossed,” and presses Him to his bosom ; but his craving 
diminish es not ; it is ever fresh and vigorous- dri Chaitanya 
has this stage of spiritual union in view when he says that a 
moment’s separation from Govinda seems to him one of 
ages, tears flow in torrents down his cheeks, and the whole 


P. 276. Bee alio Dr. D. 0. 8eh*fi Feifnaea LiUratw Mediwal Bengal, Introduc- 
tion, p, X7i, 
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universe appears as a mere void.’* The Gopis of VyndSvana 
are the best examples of sweet lovo. The Gopis are “ spiritual 
bodies ” of love and beauty. They have nothing material in 
them, nothing carnal in them. Bala Erspa is the sole object 
of their love and attachment. They know of none but Efspa. 
They seek neither money, nor powers, nor even their husbands 
and children. They are prepared to sacrifice themselves at 
Ersna’s feet. To afford joy to their loving Ersna at the 
expense of their own is tlie sole aim of their loving worship. 
No matter if they are female in shape. Devotees male or 
female are equally welcome to the Shrine of Love, are equally 
privileged to offer their love to the God- Man of Beauty and 
Grace. It is rather the special privilege of women, for 
feminine qualities are more valued in the kingdom of love. 
To use the words of Newman, “ if thy soul is to go on into 
higher spiritual blessedness, it must become a woman.” In 
this form of love, all the characteristics of the preceding 
forms of love are present. The whole-hearted devotion of 
a ianta yogin, the devotion of a faithful servant, the sincere 
and unaffected love of a friend and associate, and the tender 
affectionate attachment of parents are indeed found com- 
bined in this form of love. But the fundamental charac- 
teristiCj which marks it off from other forms of love described 
above, is its privilege to view God as his Sweetheart and 
Spouse and to serve Him and Him alone by his body and soul. 

Erspadasa notices the following characteristics of this 
vnadhura form of love : 
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Next let US pass on to the secondary rasas. According 
to the Vais^ava teachers the secondary rasas are seven in 
number. They are haysa (ludicrous), adhhuta (sublime), vira 
(heroic), karurtM (pathetic), raudra (furious), Mbhatsa (abomin- 
able), and bhayanaka (terrible). These secoddary rasas have 
no independent existence of their own. They only occa- 
sionally arise in devotees fit for enjoying the five kinds of 
permanent rasas referred to above. 

Ik ft? I 

will n 
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We have given above a short outline of the different 
stages of loving devotion. Now the question arises, how can 
all these stages of loving devotion be practically attained 
in life ? How can their sweetness be enjoyed by us in life ? 
According to the Yais^ava teachers of Bengal the first stage 
of loving devotion is called rati or bhava. The rati or bhSva 
enables one to see God : 

WWTV t Tfq lira W ^ I 

urax #inrai? ti 

#q., XI., q. 

Now a further question arises, how is rati generated ? 
8rl Ghaitanya tells us that when the time for the removal of 
one’s bondage arrives, the seeker comes across a real sadku 
or saint and through the grace of that sadhu he comes to 
attain the first stage of divine love. 

qttvmnl qrkt qrqt^?t ?q I 
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But what ai6 the characteristics of a real tSdhu ? A 
real sadhu partakes of the nature of God. He is the temple 
dt God and in him God dwells for ever. He knows not ef 
anything else hut God. 

f 

vm flR i 

?. 

St. Paul makes a similar observation with regard to true 
Christians : 

“ Enow je not that ye are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?** ** 

When an earnest seeker comes in contact with a real 
sSdhu, and goes on in his sadhana or devotion under his 
guidance, he first obtain rati and subsequently obtains 
preman which is nothing but the ripe stage of raH, Preman 
or wholehearted love towards God is the only object of our 
attainment. 


%f TOl ^ »ITW I 
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Gradually the devotee is enabled to reach all the 
stages of loving devotion referred to above, even that of 
fnahabhUva which is regarded as the highest of all. It may 
appear strange to many that Sri Ghaitanya teaches that no one 
can attain to the love of God without the assistance of a 
or saint. Not only Sri Ghaitanya but almost all the religious 
teachers of the world have inculcated the same lesson. We 
read in the Mohamndgara — a short religious poem tradition- 
ally ascribed to the great intellectual giant Safikara of 
India — that one can cross the ocean of earthly existence 


Oofinlhian t, 1. 
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t&roH^ di& spirihial help of a sSdhw alone.” On turning to 
Europe we find that Jesus of Nazareth teaches in uneqed* 
vocal ijM'ms that no one can see the Kingdom of Heaven unless 
ho is hern' again in spirit and thus that great Teacher has in 
effect recognised the regeneration of a man Airough the help 
of a saint in whom the Spirit of God dwells. Plato, one of 
the- greatest philosophers of Europe, was an ardent worshipper 
of Bisauty. In his Dialogue the named the SympoaimK and 
he has given us his ideas regarding the worship at 
the Beautiful. The following quotation from Jowett’s tran- 
slation of the PhtBdrua will show a saint in connection with 
the worship of God as Beauty : — 

But he whose initiation is recent, and who has been the. 
spectator of many glories in the other world, is amazed when 
he sees any one havihg a golden face or form, which is the 
expression of divine beauty; and at first a shudder rune 
through him, and again the old awe steals over him ; then 
looking upon the face of his beloved as of a god he reverencee 
him ; and, if he were not afraid of being thought a downriglrt 
mad man, he would sacrifice to his beloved as to the image 
of a god ; then while he gazes on him there is a sort of reaci^ 
tion, and the shudder passes into an unusual heat and per- 
spiration ; for, as he receives the effluence of beauty through 
the eyes, the eye moistens and he weeps.” '® 

HMz of Shiraz, an ardent worshipper of God as Beauty^ 
also testifies to the necessity of a murshld or spiritual guMb: 
In fact most of the religious teachers of the world have 
admitted the necessity of a spiritual guide in the course of 
the seeker’s journey towards God and in view of their 
teachings it deserves serious consideration of thinking men. 

One word more and I have done. Erom the above short 
exposition of the rasa-cult it follows that with the exception 
of the iSnta devotee, the main attitude of whose soul towards 

* iwrwvml *fhin » 
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God is one of reverence, and whp views his .God as infinitely , 
superior to him in knowledge and power, all dther kinds of 
devotees are worshippers of God in some finite shape. In 
ojther words they offer their loving worship to God who 
reveals Himself fo His devotees in some definite form of un- 
speakable beauty and grace. They in reality worship one 
whom they can serve, whom they can approach as a Friend 
without the least fear and awe, whom they can marry and 
serve by their whole spiritual selves. Unless God has a defi- 
nite size, infinitely charming, how is it possible for them to 
enter into all these loving relations ? Hence the question 
naturally comes up, is it possible for God, who is infinite and 
all-powerful according to all accounts, to appear before his 
devotees in an exquisitely beautiful form ? On turning to 
Europe we find that the greatest thinkers of Europe, like 
Eant, Schelling, Hegel, Hamilton and others have made a 
distinction between the conception of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime. According to them the Beautiful is the shining 
forth of the spirit in some particular form, and the Sublime 
is what is absolutely, or beyond all conception, great, that 
compared with which all else is small. The Beautiful calms 
and pacifies us, but the Sublime brings disorder into our facul- 
ties and overawes us. In the opinion of the greatest thinkers 
of Europe that which is infinitely great gives us only the 
emotion of the Sublime and not that of the Beautiful. Conse- 
quently God in His infinitude cannot possibly satisfy those 
who are worshippers of His Beauty. All lovers of beauty and 
those who are really competent to speak with authority tell 
us that .God’s infinitude arouses in us the sentiment of the 
Sublime and not that of the Beautiful. Hence it follows that 
worship of God as Beauty is not possible unless He has a 
definite form of some sort, fitted to call forth our sentiment 
of the beautiful. If God is essentially infinite, His worship 

” 8m Saundarya Tattw (in Bemrale*) by the present writer, pp. 208 to 214, where 
the lubjeot has been treated in some detailiw 
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as Beauty is impossible. But the devotees of all the countries 
of the world have worshipped Qod as Beauty and Love from 
the earliest times. If the worship of God as Beauty is fea- 
sible, then He must be supposed to have some spiritual form 
of exquisite beauty which can be enjoyed by His devotees. 
Thus there is an apparent difficulty. How can it be solved ? 
The yai§i;^va teachers of Bengal have very creditably solved 
the difficulty. They tell us that God has two forms — finite 
and infinite. The one who is finite in appearance, is essentially 
infinite and the one who is infinite is also finite. He is both 
finite and infinite at the same time. 

Those who want to worship God as Infinite think of His 
infinite powers and knowledge, and those who worship Him 
as Love and Beauty conceive Him as a finite Person of exqui- 
site beauty. There is nothing incongruous in the conception 
that He is both finite and infinite. On the other hand, it is 
the most legitimate conception. Finite involves infinite, and 
infinite involves finite. His finite form is but a focus, is but 
a centre, of His infinite form. Hence one cannot be divorced 
from the other. Further, all the religious scriptures of the 
world view Qod as all-powerful. If he is all-powerful, the 
combination of finitude and infinitude in Him cannot be re- 
garded as an impossibility. That God is infinite is hardly con- 
tended by the theists. But when it is said that God can 
reveal Himself in finite form to His devotees it is unpalatable 
to a section of them. But they do not see that the worship 
of God as Beauty and Love presupposes such a form. Let 
the reasoning of this class of thinkers say anything it likes, 
but the fact, as it is, cannot be overlooked. It appears from 
the religious scriptures of the world that God has revealed 

49 
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Himself to bis whole-hearted devotees in finite forms of exqui. 
site beauty. We read in the New Testament that when Jesus 
was baptized the heavens were opened unto him and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
him and he further heard a voice saying, This is my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased.” It is important to note 
that Jesus saw God in the form of a dove. 

It is recorded of St. Catherine of Siena that she used to 
commune with Christ, who taught her “ by means of a clear 
bodily appearance,” with such fervour that she would ** pass 
into the state of ecstacy,” and remain unconscious for hours 
together.®® Hafiz of Persia speaks of God having ” a stature, 
tall and beautiful, a face, gracious and heart-alluring, and 
the eye (in a bow) sweetly drawn.” God Kr^^a of Sri 
Chaitanya is an embodiment of Truth, Light, and Bliss. He 
has a spiritual body composed of all that is sweet and beauti- 
ful in the universe visible or invisible. There is nothing 
inauspicious or carnal in Him. He can be seen, heard, 
touched, smelt, and even tasted. In short His Beauty can 
be enjoyed by the whole spiritual nature. These spiritual 
experiences are not mere figures of speech, but they are facts. 
The mystics of Europe also refer to spiritual experiences of 
similar nature. Bibot speaks of ” Divine touches ” and 
Scramelli says that ** they are but purely spiritual sensations 
by which the soul feels the intimate presence of God and 
tastes Him with great delight.”® St. Paul alludes to “celes- 
tial bodies,” and also to “ terrestrial bodies.” The glory of 
the celestial is one and that of the latter is of a different 
kind. ^ri Chaitanya speaks of hhakta deha or divya 
deha^ and he adds further that one who comes to possess a 


•» Father Baimond, Lif 0 of 8t, Catterine, and alio Dr. D. 0. Sen, Otutitanya 
and HU C^mpanionif p. 167. 

Ode 486, c. 8, (Olarko's translation). 

** Inge, Christian Mysticism^ p. 871, and Rai Saheb D. 0. Sen, Faiffava Lit$ratwrf 
af Msdiival Bengal, 
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spiritual body fit for loving worship of Ersi^a becomes drawn 
towards Er^Qa and finally obtains Him. 

»T., tr. 
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The “ celestial body ” referred to by St. Paul is nothing but 
the bhakta deha of 8r! Ghaitaniya. Ood Xfs^a is not an 
object of external sense, but is an object of the inner faculty 
of Love. To serve and love Him by the whole spiritual 
nature for love’s sake is the principal teaching of the Vai?- 
Qavas. The Vais^avas want to draw near to Him and to 
touch His feet. They want to become His slaves and to offer 
Him their loving service. They long for His sweet friend- 
ship and intimacy, and desire to make Him an object of 
whole-hearted affection. Above all they seek His spiritual 
'“embrace and want to be united to Him in spirit for ever. 
Plato, some five centuries before the dawn of the Christian 

era, inquired, “ if a man had the eyes to see the true beauty 

the divine beauty, I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not 
clogged with the pollutions of mortality and the colours and 
vanities of human life — thither looking; and holding converse 
with the true beauty simple and divine What was but 
a dream, a vision to Plato, has been proclaimed as a reality 
by 8rl Ohaitanya. This great sage testifies that man possess- 
es eyes of bhakti to see the Beauty of God and to hold unceasing 
converse with the true Beauty simple and divine. He further 
teaches that a whole-hearted devotee can enter into various 


Plato, Symponumf Jowett’s translation. 
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kinds of loving relations with God and enjoy His Love and 
Beauty by his whole spiritual nature. Let the holy Name of 
Hari be glorified. It is His holy Name that enables one to 
obtain the true path. 

The recent*European war has taught us discord that mate- 
rial science and material happiness lead but to destruction and 
they cannot afford any real peace and happiness. On the 
cessation of this horrible and heart-rendering, the 
whole world is in need of some soothing and sweet notes 
which can effectively calm the passion-nature of men and 
prove a source of permanent joy and happiness to mankind. 
They have already been sounded by 8ri Chaitanya in a suffi- 
ciently vivid and alluring form, and we hope that their music 
and sweetness will have due appreciation. 



THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 

(A Tamil Panegyric Lyric.) 

O. P. Vbnkatarama Aiyar, M.A., L.T., 

Head Master, Government Secondary Training School, 
Saidapet, Madras. 

Among the many notable classics of the early period of 
Tamil literature, which were rescued from oblivion and 
deciphered from many stray cadjan manuscripts and published 
to the immense delight of the Tamil world by the great Tamil 
scholar of the day. Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Brahma 
Sri V. Swaminatha Ayyar Avergal, the Pattupdttu, — literally 
the ten songs — claims our attention, first and foremost, as 
essentially a literary picture of the condition of the Tamil land 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. In this collection 
of songs there are lyrics — religious, erotic, as well as panegyric. 

The particular poem which has been taken up for study 
here, is the ninth of the series, and is known as Pattinappalai. 
In it the poet adopts a novel plan of admiring the beauties of 
the ancient city of Kaveripumpattinam and its suburbs. He 
says that he holds the city very dear in his love, only second 
to his attachment for his partner in life. After giving a 
glowing picture of the city, he tells us that he would not 
leave his partner, and roam in distant lands for gain or profit, 
even for a short time, if by doing so, he was assured the 
priceless gift of the great city of Kaveripumpattinam itself. 

This city was the seat of Government of a very powerful 
Ghola monarch who is mentioned with considerable regard and 
love in the literary works of other contemporary writers. It 
was a natural harbour and a great centre of trade in those 
ancient times. Situated as it was, most picturesquely, on the 
banks of the river Kaverl where the beautiful river which 
contributes to the prosperity of the land emptied its waters into 
the sea, the city occupied a promiuent place in the affections 
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of the Tamil people, as well as the merchants of the different 
parts of the world, who had business relations with the city. 

In his Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, Dr. Furness quotes from an English traveller a very 
telling passage which describes the city of Venice and its 
glories in those ancient times. Headers of Shakespeare may 
be able to form in their minds a sufficiently vivid picture of 
the city of Venice from the passage referred to. The English 
traveller Coryat thus describes Venice : “This incomparable 
city, this most beautiful queen, this untainted virgin, this 
Paradise, this Temple, this rich diadem and most flourishing 
garland of Christendom.” He concludes with stating, that if 
four of the richest manors in Somersetshire, where he was 
born, should have been bestowed upon him if he never saw 
Venice, he would say that “seeing Venice was worth them all.” 

To those who pursue the most stimulating comparative 
study of the literatures of the East and the West, such parallel 
ideas are very interesting. The great Tamil poet has placed his 
admiration for the beautiful city on a very superb pedestal in 
the affections of his heart. Whereas the description of the 
city of Venice is mainly of its outward beauties, the description 
of the Ghola capital by the TSimil poet is not only of the outward 
aspect but what is more pleasing, it is a faithful portraiture of 
the soul of the city, its inhabitants and its trade, as well as of 
the beauty of the river K^verl which gave its name to the city. 

The poet Kadialur Uruthiran Ea^jjiinftr who addressed 
this lyric to the great Chola king is said to have been suitably 
rewarded by that great patron of learning, who gave the poet 
the magnificent present of sixteen lakhs of gold coins of the 
day. It is hard to say who deserves the most praise-<-the poet 
who has produced this masterpiece of a song, or the munificent 
patron who appreciated it so generously. Surely both the poet 
and the patron have placed posterity under a deep debt of grati> 
tude for all that they have done for literature and culture. 

The poem is remarkable on account of its many literary 
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excellences which can be well appreciated only in the language 
in which it is written. More than this, it is of considerable 
historic importance. Written in an age when Tamil literature 
was widely read and appreciated, and addressed to a king who 
ruled over a very prosperous and highly civilized people, the 
poem is at once interesting and instructive. It is interesting 
as throwing a flood of light on the domestic life of the people 
in those days, their pastimes, their commerce and other 
national traits. It is highly instructive on account of its 
containing very vivid descriptions of nature and as affording 
a key to the better understanding of the human element 
through the medium of Nature. 

The one absorbing topic of the poem is, the peace the 
country was enjoying under the powerful rule of Cholan 
Karikarperuvajathan, who knew no foe and whose supremacy 
was recognised throughout the land and by many princes and 
rulers. Internal peace led to commercial prosperity and some 
of the poet’s immortal lines are those which relate to the 
commerce of the people. 

The export and import trade, the very busy market, the 
unceasing tour of the loyal customs officers of Government, 
and the commercial probity of merchants and traders, are all 
very well described in the poem, as also the friendly relations 
which subsisted between the local traders and foreigners, their 
mutual social amenities and the general condition of the 
masses. The poet has something to say on each and every 
subject — administration, commerce, and the condition of the 
people. The poem is a very true and faithful picture of the 
condition of the people in the T^mil country in the age of 
king KarikSrperuvalathan. 

Judging from the poem, it would appear that there was 
then regular bartering of paddy and salt in the South. Horses 
were largely imported. There was considerable trade with 
foreign countries in pepper, precious metals and stones, 
sandal wood, pearls and coral. Camphor, rose water an4 
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similar products were largely imported from China and other 
distant lands (lines 29-31 ; 185-193). 

The many flags in the ships laden with cargo, which 
anchored in the harbour presented a very lively and beautiful 
sight. The marlcet was very busy throughout the day. 
Merchants from foreign countries and speaking many langua- 
ges, settled down in the country and their relations, commer- 
cial and personal, with the local traders were very friendly 
and cordial. They seem to have enjoyed each other’s company 
very heartily. The poet conveys this idea in exquisitely 
simple and telling words (lines 216-218). 

The merchants were very God-fearing and honest in their 
dealings. They never spoke an untruth. They loudly pro- 
claimed the cost price of an article and gave out without any 
reserve whatsoever, the profit they wished to make out of a 
transaction. They feared to speak an untruth lest the sin of 
uttering falsehood should harm their class. They appear 
to have very jealously guarded their credit and honesty in 
their commercial transactions. They will give only so much 
of any article as the purchaser will reasonably expect them 
to give and in their turn in their own purchases they would 
see that they do not get more than what is reasonable. The 
great difficulty in appraising a thing will be evident when we 
remember that all commerce was then done by means of barter- 
ing and all honour is due to those traders who preserved their 
credit, honesty and truth, amidst great temptations to act to 
the contrary. The merchants gloried in making fortunes by 
fair means. The high moral tone of the merchant class is a 
sufficient index of the prosperity of the country. Customs 
officers and appraisers were very busy with their duties of 
collection. They went from one ship to another, collecting 
duties as the busy bee collects honey from flowers. The seal 
then obtaining was the figure of a tiger imprinted on a piece 
of wood. Government officers had great confidence in the 
integrity of the merchants they were dealing with (line 136). 
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Turning to the prosperity of the people in general, 
the agricultural class was well off. Their agricultural 
implements and cattle were in good condition. The poet has 
two most musical lines to describe the courtyards in the small 
huts of the farmers, where their bulls were tied to wooden 
pegs driven fast into the earth, and straw and water supplied 
to them. These lines show that the poet was passionately 
fond of the people, and, especially he loved the agricultural 
class from the bottom of his heart. They tilled the soil. It 
is the poet’s love for this class which make s him compare the 
right path of virtue and single-hearted straight-forwardness 
to the nail which is tightly fixed right in the centre of the 
yoke of the farmer’s plough (lines 206-209). 

The poet is very sympathetic with the agricultural class. 
Like Robert Burns, Uruthiran Kanuinar is essentially a poet of 
the poor, — full of admiration for their virtue and in perfect 
sympathy with their aspirations. His love for them is always 
intense and alive, and his descriptions of the streets inhabited 
by the poor are as sympathetic as they are realistic. He 
faithfully describes the narrow courtyards of the huts of the 
poor, filled with cowdung and straw, as well as the spacious 
courtyards in the splendid buildings of the rich, where, the 
children, well-fed and nursed, and adorned with anklets, learn 
to walk with the help of the three-wheeled go-cart. The 
contrast is no doubt implied, if not expressed. The poet 
describes all classes of people from the highest to the lowest. 
He describes tersely the life of the middle classes who get 
their round of pleasures in the periodical festivals in the 
temples. But his sympathy is ever with the poor and he 
describes in full the inner life of the peasant, the artisan and 
the fisherman. The poet describes most heartily the daily life 
of the fishermen. They did not lead a hand to mouth 
existence throughout the year. They salted and dried fish 
and carried on some trade in fish. Though they depended on 
the yield of the sea for their maintenance, yet as that yield 
was plentiful, they lived very happily. They could even 
60 
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«njo7 a holiday from work. The poet ii their best friend, and 
he descnbes most graphically, the pleasures of this class of 
people. He is full of sympathy for them, and he is in 
raptures to tell us about the innocent pleasuses of the sea-bath 
and frolic, which fishermen so thoroughly enjoy. With his 
keen sense of perception and sympathetic understanding of the 
lot of the fishermen, the poet describes how they enjoy a 
holiday in company with their friends and relatives. On full< 
moon days they abstain from going out to sea, attire them- 
selves in holiday clothing, and make themselves merry. They 
rest their angling rods and nets on the walls of their low-roofed 
huts, and deck themselves with the wild flowers which grow 
profusely along the sea shore. They swim on the waves all 
day to their heart’s content and at sunset get drunk and hear 
action songs and witness dramas, sitting upon raised places, 
and in their absence, upon the tops of their boats, in the clear 
moon light. They thus spend their holidays and enjoy life. 

The poem is a praise lyric. The main topic is the prosperity 
of the country under the rule of Karikarperuvalathan. It has 
the personal note and musical character which are the essential 
qualities of a lyric. Further there is the subjective feeling of 
the sorrows of separation from the beloved (lines 218-220), which 
the poet improvises in the praise lyric to suit his special aim. 

There is a natural grace and springing movement about 
the lines. There are in the poem some noble attempts at a 
pure and faithful description of nature. In it nature is 
described in language which is at once exquisitely simple 
and terse. The phet describes in a straightforward manner 
the huts of the villagers and the streets in which they inhabit. 
The great merit of his description is that the verse shows no 
signs at all of any laboured skill. There is a wonderful 
spontaneity in the diction. There is no overloading of ornament, 
everything is pure and natural. There is real music in the verse, 
and often the sound and the sense are in complete accord. 

The poet’s descriptions are very vivid and real. He is a 
master in the art of giving the incommunicable tbuch to prose 
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which makes all the difference between prose and poetry. 
Gifted with a keen imagination, the poet’s similies are very 
apt and telling. He compares the dark coloured nets of the 
fishermen spread over the white sands in the moon light, to 
the dark spot in the moon. A. better comparison could 
hardly be imagined. And there is a natural ease and beauty 
of simplicity in the comparison. 

Great as his literary excellences are, the glory of Uruthi- 
ran Ka^^inar shall always lie in his passionate love of the 
people. He towers head and shoulders over other poets in 
this particular. The human element is strongly marked in this 
short poem. Nature is only the background for showing in 
bold relief the living mass of people, with their struggles and 
aspirations in life. The poet has a sympathetic understanding of 
the lot of the poor. In describing nature he sang the epic of man. 

His love for children is unbounded. There are not many 
poets who can so thoibughly enjoy in the company of young 
children, and understand their minds. He loves to see the 
children of the rich try to walk with the help of the go-cart. 
But his love for the children of the poor, who also have their 
round of pleasures, is even greater. He describes in most 
musical lines, the children of fishermen strolling along the sea 
shore in quest of living edible shells and collecting wild flowers 
in their innocent rambles. The lines read as though the poet 
himself followed the boys with glee in all their rambles. The 
imagination is most pleasing, especially as the lines have a lively 
springing movement about them which is in complete consonance 
with the gay hop of careless romping children (lines 63-65). 

The poet is all love for his king whom he holds in most 
affectionate regard. But he does not admire Kariksrperuva- 
latiian for his military prowess alone. Nor does he praise 
him solely for his immense fortune which was the envy of 
others less gifted with the wordly goods. But the poet 
admires and praises his king for his real work for the benefit 
of the public which gained for him the staunch adhesion of 
the subjects of his realm. Kariksrperuvalathan appears to have 
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been a very enlightened monarch. His appreciation of this 
exquisite ^?ftmil poem, so faithfully describing the condition 
of the country, is in itself poor to show that he was a great 
patron of learning and that he was himself well learned. 
The king cleared many forests and built cities in their places. 
He dug public tanks and wells and looked after the unfailing 
water supply for purposes of irrigation. He encouraged art 
and learning by very munificent donations. He renovated 
old tanks and in many ways sought to make his people 
prosperous and contented. He built temples and made 
provision for periodical festivals in them. He thus won the 
hearts of the people by his own anxious care for their welfare. 
Herein lay his secret of success. The ruler was very popular 
with his subjects and was well loved by them. He was thus 
able not only to hold his own against many other rulers over 
independent tracts, but also to conquer and annex their 
territories if he chose. Many other rulers were paying annual 
tribute to this mighty king and acknowledged his overlord- 
ship. Even the once mighty Pandan kings were no equal for 
him (line 287). The poet gives much space in his poem to the 
many public acts of the king as well as a description of his 
many military glories. This shows that the poet admired that 
phase of his king’s character where he sought internal peace 
and prosperity before launching upon external wars. 

There are many Tamil poets gifted equally with Uruthi- 
ran Eaigipinar, with a high imaginative perception and 
command of language. But the merit of the author of the 
FattinappSlai in this as well as in another panegyric lyric 
included as the fourth song in the collection of the Ten 
Songs”, lies chiefly in his simple and telling description of the 
daily lives of the several classes of peoples, wherein his keen 
insight and sympathy are very remarkably revealed. And in 
this particular the poet enjoys a honoured place in the galaxy 
of ancient Tamil bards. 



IS NOT ‘PURE SELF’ ACTIVE *[N THE 
VEDANTA SYSTEM ? 

BY 

Kokilesvar Sastri, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanekrit and in Hindu Philotopky, Calcutta University^ 


In the first volume of the Sir Asutoah Mookerjee Silver- 
Jubilee Volumes published by the Calcutta University. 

Professor W. S. Urquhart, D. Phil., has written a very lucid 
and instructive article entited — Sankara and Frof. James 
Ward*' In this article he has, with great ability, shown 

some parallels “ between the two master minds ” regarding 
the doctrine of the Self as held by the two philosophers. 
As a result of discussion, he comes to the conclusion that 
“ the essentia] point of difference between the two philosophers 
is that Dr. Ward emphasises the activity of the self, whereas 

Sankara refuses to allow that the Self is an agent.” 

That in the system of Sankara,” the Professor continues, 
” his individual self is dissociated from the idea of activity ” 
and that ‘‘Sankara regards the self as merely a pure 
knowledge or intelligence,” and this, he supposes, is due to 
” Sankara’s insufficient attention to his own principles.” 
Now, with all due deference to the opinion of this renowned 
philosopher, we feel it incumbent upon ourselves to submit 
that this is a conclusion which appears to us to be most 
astounding and we regret to observe that we do not find our 
way to accept this conclusion. We purpose in this article 
to carefully examine this position and to see whether this 
supposition finds any support from the writings of Sankara 
himself. 
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(1) The self is ordinarily regarded as a self-contained 
entity existing on its own account. It is merely a bundle 
of passive feelings and states and possesses a fund of impulses 
and passions which constitute the source of its physical and 
mental movements or activities. It is continuous with, and 
a part of, the external nature which has equipped it with 
its organs of sense and the nervous system. When the 
organs of sense come in contact with the external environment 
( )> the latter elicits certain states and activities 

in the former and these actions and reactions constitute 
the self.^ This is the actual empirical self. According to 
Sankara, it is not the real self ; and he calls it 

and it is ’snKTT The agency disclosed in 

its activities is not the true agency at all, for all the elements 
constituting this qnifKl determine, and are determined by, one 
another in an unbroken series of mechanical causality. What 
this self does at the present moment is but the necessary 
outcome of his motive and character ( qiffK ) formed in the 

past. ^ ertotk ^ 

Vfn Eiranl^” ( f « KT«, lisle's ) l This self is'* not free to 
choose the End of its life ( W E H w w ?* 

But Brahma is revealed and indwells in man in the form 
of infinite “tHFEElSr” hidden in him, — in the form of infinite 
ideals of truth, beauty and goodness.’ These indwelling 
tfl^El^s, these ideals — are gradually being revealed in man 
in higher and higher forms and they are carrying the man 
to infinite possibilities in future. The infinite Brahma is 
thus immanent in man and it is for this presence that we 

‘ »ini: i »nvivt i” ( ^ ) n 

(»• w) I 

* Sankara oalla this aeU as l|<innVT^e^>srfil7t: I This 

ii regarded by him as jxiMive self and the real self is what underlies it. 

• ” (t* ht», ^m<)i 
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do not feel content with our actual situation and seek 
higher and higher ends. The etc., as we 

actually find them manifested in human nature are all imper- 
fect, broken and fragmentary, But the — which lies 

hidden deep behind, in man, is infinite end inexhaustible 
and hence the two can not be identified. Tet we identify 
the two, and the indwelling infinite which constitutes 

the real iS'&//and which is the moving force within us be- 
comes concealed, and the actual human nature as expressed 
in deeds and words is alb in-all to us, and future possibilities 
are thus shut out. But the pursuit of knowledge more and 
more, the quest of beauty in higher and higher forms which 
na finite object can perfectly satisfy, our infinite capacity 
and work for higher and higher ends, our dissatisfaction 
with mundane goods — ^all these prove the-presence of Brahma 
in us in a newer way, such that it was never present in 
the lower animals in the same manner. Sankara points out — 
“ The supreme self is revealed in the spirit of man in a 
higher and superior form. It is for this presence that man 
ever wants to know more and more and by mundane means 
ever to reach what is supra-mundane. By his higher and 
higher works and pursuits he desires to realise higher 
and higher ends until all his pursuits are directed to 
the realisation of the Supreme End *' — 

“nTMTWTRt I gw. ntnto* ( 3^ ) ? i 3^ 

w fir Mwianib ^giT^;...3^ 

I w fV inn^*T isr«wr?w: f^nrr# 

toW I BRI ^sn-fu«iT^ iw 

I 


Then again — 
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And he further adds that to other animals, their knowledge 
and action are limited to present eating and enjoyment.’* 

Brahma thus indwells in us as Ideals or End ; and this 
End is the 'higher Self’ — the real nature of man. This nature 
underlies all his inanifested states and activities. This end 
or purpose lying hidden in man carries the man to in^nite 
possibilities in future. As moves to realise its future 

ideal which lies hidden in its nature, so the ideal which 
is inherent in man’s nature gradually works out its end. 
This end thus is the moving force or the real agent in man. 

E| WlEJ|aiE<I T » f l E <!l |g [ l” i.e., the realisation 

of Brahma in our self — the EVTPWERE — is the or the 

final end of our life. ^ Now this * higher Self ’ or the end is 
our real self lying behind our states and activities.^ It is 
present as purposive power or end of our life. It is not a 
slave like the empirical self, but is the true determining 
agent. It is not in time>series but above it. It can 
introduce a new element or a difference in the time-series. 
Its actions are not determined by antecedents in time. It 
can direct the natural courses of the functions of its organs 
and lead them to the realisation of its own ^ 'purpose.’ 

(%• ITTo, ) I 

ijBWEi— EE wr®, ) i 

Here in this connection we should like to invite our 
reader’s attention to an invaluable opinion of Sankara which 
occurs frequently in his Bhasya. We mean how Sankara 
has drawn out a distinction * between the respective 


» *' (^n «t«>, i' »“E»rwrfnf'l 
fEvri:, vW ” (?m!) i “ ” 

n ThieiBoaUed ‘ qdiwf ’ — TheJSnal Bnd. *nrtn” 

(^hlT« W*) I 

* These states and aetiyities can hot really conceal it. fV(* 

eiWb Nn-vrfinTv im) i 
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characteristic^ of the sentient self ( %pr ) and the insentient 
elements of nature ( ). The reader would do well 
to bear . these characteristic features carefully in his mind. 
He has characterised the or the self as that is 

to say, it exists for ittelf oxidi. it has the piirphse or the reason 
of its ^existence in itself. The Wffsr is also described as 
or fwsrfitw, *. <?., it is self-existent and self-sufficient 
and does not depend for this existence on any other thing. 
In contrast with this characteristic mark of the he has 

called the or the insentient elements as i. e,, 

existing and working for something else which is distinct 
from these in its nature ; or in other words, which works 
and exists for the good of something other than these. He 
has pointed out the fact that the ^%TST has no purpose of 
its own, — I He has thus described the 
nature of purpose inherent in to’s nature : — 
zBTJrn I* Brahma is itself. “Asowr desires or pur- 
poses are dependent on their stimulating causes beyond them ; 
as these, when elicited, control us — “ such,” he says, ” is 
not the purpose of Brahma, which is to its nature, 
not distinct or separate from the nature of Brahma. And 
this purpose is entirely dependent on Brahma and it is Brahma 
which directs or controls it.” Now, the manifested nature 
and its elements, being trn^, are not self-sufficient and 
independent at all, but are constantly dependent on the 
sentient self whose purpose they serve. They have only an 
instrumental value, — are mere means or medium through 
which the purpose of the self is realised. If you deny this, 
“ what are in their nature would themselves be 

and would be meaningless.” HSW. 

l” “ Pleasure and pain and the like would in that 
case work and exist for the sake of pleasure and pain ” etc. 

* (a* m®, hi<) i — 

Thus the Purpose is nature, 

61 
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KfT», 18.60). "8f ^ TOfins* i ^ ^ 

W* BTT i” From these observations of Sankara 

it irresistably follows that nature and the changes or 
differentiations of the world are to be regarded as means 
or medii or i^trumenta for the realisation of the purpose 
of Brahma ; that this purpose is realising itself gr|uiually 
through the differences or stages of nature. All the elements 
within the organisms also, exist and work together for the 
realisation of the purpose of the self which controls them'. 

The important truth just noted may also be gathered from 
Sankara’s comment on the Vedanta-Sutra, 4.3.14. In this 
commentary, Sankara shows Brahma to be the Supreme 
goal or end. When this goal is reached, all desires are satis- 
fied and no further desire arises beyond this. >3^ 

T Here in Brahma 

the end of human life gets final satisfaction. Thus the 
Brahma and the human self are both called purpose or end. 
But, he observes in the same commentary, that it is otherwise 
with the created world. 

l” That is to say, the idea of end, the idea of 
final realisation — is not to be met with within the sphere 
of nature and its elements. For this idea lies bej/ond it. As 
nature is progressively moving to the final goal which lies 
beyond it, no one of its elements can give you the final 
satisfaction. This remark implies that nature is — a 
means tor the realisation of the final good or end ; for, it 
gives rise to the idea of something which lies as its source 
and which lies as its final goal to which it is moving.^ 


^ We invite our reader’s attention to tho Bhasy a on stanza I. Sankara 

here distinctly calls the real Self as Purpose or End or Ideal which directs our impulses, 
organs, manas, etc. for the realisation of its own End. 

^ ” etc. etc. otc. Throughout this Upanishad and its BhSaya, this Self is oalled 

».e., active Power. 


OTcfk j— 

the manifested or created elements invariably involve the idea of a purpose or ead 
heyond them whioh has not been realised yet, 
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The above discussion clearly shows that inasmuch as 
the self is held by Sankara to be a purposive power, and 
as all other objects and elements besides the self are regarded 
a means ' for the realisation of the purpose of the self, it 
follows that we must me the actions of our 'srgans, passions 
and impulses in a way that our highest purpose may be 
realised through them. It is therefore the true agent. 

(2) We think that to every careful, reader of the com- 
mentaries of Sankara the fact that a finite individual, be 
it a thing or a self, has a distinct nature of its own will 
stand out most prominently. It is impossible for a reader 
to escape this fact. This nature Sankara holds to be fwEl 
or permanent in the sense that it retains its unity and 
preserves its identity in the successive changes of its mani- 
fested states and aotivities which it underlies. This nature, 
Sankara is careful to point out, is not at all dependent on 
anything beyond or external to it ; neither is it produced, 
like its states and activities, by an external stimulus or 
the environment with which it is put into relation. It not 
only retains its unity in its changing states, it continues to 
live in each of its successive states evoked from it. But 
such is not the case with its states and activities. These 
are transient and impermanent ; these are produced on the 
occasion of the action of the environment.* But they are 
not producpd out of nothing ( ), there must be something 

underlying them, out of which they are produced or mani- 
fested. This underlying nature is called by Sankara as 

or I Sometimes the word is used to denote 

this nature. Throughout his system, the term or 

cause invariably refers to this nature. As it transcends its 
states, it is sometimes called I This is how he describes 


* vfwrfsr-vowt- 

‘‘n fv TO v: Ikftra;, « ^ (’<1^ lU) I 
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this nature and contrasts it with its states “ The real in 
a thing is that which does not depend on any other thing and 
which is permanent. Tt does not change its character under 
any circumstances, but maintains it. What appears or is 
produced by ^tn external operative cause and is thus 
dependent on it is not the nature of the thing.” — 

> flfwm 5T ?tT#— tirr- 

i -.Jrfi wr, sr 

( in®, ) I ( also %5T® «n^-»TT®, 1.4). 

Sankara’s elaborate discussions in his (TT. 

1. 14 — 20) on the relation between the cause and its effects 
bring into prominence these important truths. or 

the nature of the individual things or beings maintains its 
identity and continues to live in its successive effects brought 
about by the action of the external stimulus ( 4 ) I 

These effects or states and activities do not touch or affect 
the nature of the cause. “ ^TefjprnsRT^n^ 

sr (w® i— i 

C0 

These changing states Jind activities cannot, Sankara is 
careful to observe, constitute the nature of things. iPor, 
these are transient and always changing ; but the underly- 
ing nature is not liable to change.^ 

Among other arguments used by Sankara to prove this 
‘nature,’ the following may be specially noted here : Sankara 


^ In tho Gita, Sankara employs similar arguments and has used the term for 
and for the changing states. 3 % ^ aiRmrn I ?lfirV9r 

wftnwiftfci— ‘'ran”’— hi?<) i 

* ftejT *i g- hnh'J (?» tn®, 

«i5ltO I *nf% vgiJrhrt ifii vw' vw*...M i” “*rrY 

WEl” — ))|8|^ I The ‘ changes ’ have no or ‘ nature 

(3* *fr«, • .m). 
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pdints out that every individual object, every individual self, 
exists for itself, as well as fot' others ( and ) I 

In other words, each individual has a substantive and an 
adjectival existence. The one, Sankara observes, cannot 
be reduced into the other. But an individual, in order to 
exist for others, must first of all exist for itself. If an indi- 
vidual does not exist for itself, has no nature of its own, 
how can it come into relation with others and how can 
others elicit from it its states and activities ? You cannot say 
that finite individuals exist only by refernce to something 
beyond them. Things cannot be merely adjectival to one 
another. The same identical comes to be designated 

differently in relation to different objects with which he comes 
into connection, but Demdatta does not, says Sankara, lose 
his own nature, — does not abandon his identity, when he is 
thus designated differently. — 


( MTO ) 1 


Making his position thus clear, Sankara now goes on to 
argue that the nature of the individual cannot be resolved 
into its states and activities, inasmuch as the nature main- 
tains its identity and continuity in its changing and succes- 
sive states and activities. He observes that " an individual, 
simply because a new difference has emerged, — certain parti- 
cular states and activities are produced in it, — does not lose 
bis own character and becomes something else.” “sr 

qqf?f qjqfwsTFl” 


I Elsewhere he teaches that “you will never meet 
with any particular successive states which are not interwoven 
in, and sustained by, the underlying continuity of their real 
nature (l« in®) I Yet 
such is the perversity of the ordinary human mind that it 
forgets or ignores the presence of the true self which underlies 
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its successive states and takes the self to consist entirely 
of its mutually exclusive states and activities connected by 
a mechanical causal law. Sankara says that this is done by 
the influence of Avidya or our natural ignorance. The 
aggregate of these^states and activities is the empirical self 
of the ordinary ignorant people, and this is the only self to 
them. This is stated by Sankara as the 

I The natwre or the underlying of the individuals, 

as we have shown above, is the real self and it is 
or Transcendental. It is free in its activities, because 
it is above time and it has no antecedent in time to determine 
its actions. This agency is the true agency in the system of 
Sankara. Out of its own resources which are inexhaustible, 
this real self can introduce an entirely new element in time 
and it can chalk out a new path for itself and initiate a new 
movement. Its vision is kept confined to its future infinite 
possibilities and it is moving on and on in the direction of 
its Divine goal, for which reason it is called by Sankara as 
VTirpmr l Wherever Sankara denies agency to the self, it is 
always the passive agency (if such term can be used) of the 
empirical self, because all its manifested activities and states 
are, as shown above, mechanically determined in an unbroken 
series in time. Sankara never denies anywhere the free 
active agency of the underlying real self.^ 

We shall now proceed to show more particularly that 
Sankara, too, regarded the real self as an active power esA 
“ its activity is reflected in all our sensitive, ideational and 
in all other aspects of our experience.** 

The following discussion will bring out the two-fold 
sense, in Sankara’s system, in which the term agency 
has been used and will, we also hope, bring into prominence 

^ Sankara denies movefnent or change to the Beal Self. He calls snch actiWty a 
» in which the organs, manae, etc., etc., aotnal1)r mow. Such activity he keepss 
confined to the Bmpirioal Self. ^ Wftefn itvRr- 
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the fact that the Pure Ego is an active power when it gains 
the perception of the external world. 

(3) Sankara describes — “Whenever any of our organs 
functions, there are always two kinds of activities simul- 
taneously present there. Of these, the one is visible and the 
other invisible ; one is transitory and dependent, and the 
other is permanent and independent ; the one works in time, 
the other is beyond time. There are two visions (t 

wfN, ^ ) I The first kind 

is an activity evoked in the mind through the affection of 
the organ of eye. This activity is transitory in its character ; 
it appears, it disappears. It is a change produced when 
the eye is stimulated into activity by an external object with 
which it has come into contact ; and it vanishes when that 
contact ceases to operate. But underlying this activity here, 
there is an eternal and permanent vision of the self and 
this vision or activity constitutes its real nature, as heat and 
light constitute the nature of the fire. This vision of 
the self cannot be said to be produced, neither can it be said 
to be liable to disappear. The former vision of the eye, as 
soon as it is produced, is found to be invariably permeated or 
pervaded by the latter vision or the permanent activity of the 
self which is constantly present and operative behind it.^ 
Thus the two kinds of vision or activity appear blended to- 
gether and the ignorant, unable to discriminate one from 
tfie other, are liable to misrepresent the activity of the self 
as actually produced and as actually disappearing, with the 
appearance and disappearance of the changing activity of 
the eye. Hence, although the activity of the self is eternal 
and unchanging, it is held to be seeing when the vision of 
the eye is excited, and to be not seeing when the vision 
vanishes. This is also the case with the functions of the 
other organs of sense *’ (9« III« 4. 2 and vn*, II. 1. ). 


* “ihftRHT svjf q O w Twn r irn «inrnc n wl; n* w*. 
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Now what do these remarks show ? They unmistakably 
bring to light the important fact that in the perception of the 
external objects what really perceives is the self and that 
it is this self which exhibits its real agentship (3|fgcg) in its 
activities of comparison, discrimination and assimilation. 
Sankara holds that there can be no perception of a definite 
object unless there is an active comparison of similars and 
dissimilars ^ 

(N® *TT®, • 1“ the Brihadaranyaka and in the Vedanta 

Bhasya also, Sankara thus briefliy describes the activity of 
the underlying self in the act of perception ; — “I happen to 
receive two distinct kinds of sense^impressions when somebody 
touches me by his leg and next by his hand. There is as 
yet no discrimination, until the self energetically sets to 
work to compare one kind of sensation with another and 
differentiate one from dissimilar other sensations received 
by me in the past and to assimilate the one to similar other 
sensations. These activities of comparison, reflection, discri- 
mination and assimilation are all operations of our which 
is a mere instrument in the hands of the self ; for all these 
activities are indeed my present changes, but these activities 
discover the active self as the subject from whom they issue. 
An activity which distinguishes, an activity which carries 
the work of comparison and raises the sense-presentations 
to the level of discriminative consciousness cannot be a 
mere item of passive feelings. By these activities the E^o 
is discovered as the energetic source from which the actions 
isssue. “ ^ ?” Then again, so long 

as the self does not direct its attention to the changes recieved, 
they can never become the objects of our knowledge. It is 
for this that Sankara remarks — 

etc., etc. All these reveal the presence and operation of an 
active self underlying these feelings and activities, which 
maintains its identity in its constant movement a mong simi- 
lar and dissimilar elements, and to which both the past and 
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the present belong. We find Sankara remarking — 
si4 T s g: w«K I gsar— ^ 

ifn wrarraTii gTfs^rer-.gssrat 
gi g aa P r fl rfl nf^^RiTST^fTi f»i«?nireTw <i<f wg” ( m«, 
)• 

The identity of the self which persists through its changing 
states is implied in any exercise of memory ; '* to know a 
fl,ower by scent we must remember a prior experience of it 
and discriminate it from other appeals to the same sense **. 

nw n T’ g T M ai ^f ; ^ig ?” 

These observations prove that to Sankara, the real charac- 
ter of the Pure Ego is not merelv “ a being ”, or ” a know- 
ledge ”, — but an “ active power ” and a source of actiyities. 
And this source cannot be phenomenalised, for in its absence 
there would be no perception at all. In connection with 
this subject, we crave our reader’s indulgence for the liberty 
of quoting a few other passages bearing on this important 
point. 

(4) In the Gita (Chap. XIII, 12-13), Brahma’s nature 
is described as neither sat, nor asat , — apparently possessing 
no definite characteristics. Now, the question arises — is 
Atma to be regarded, then as a mere non-entity, a non- 
existent something ? Por, if there is no positive mark to 
characterise its nature, it is as good as a non-existent «rgg 
Now, we invite our reader’s attention to the reply which 
Sankara suggests to this very pertinent question : — 

No, you cannot say that Atma is non-existent or ^gg. 
For, there are indicative marks by the help of which we are 
enabled to infer, — we are assured of — His nature. What are 
these indications ? To prevent the supposition that ^ p u i 
must be a mere void or non-entity (^J^) — ^?TT proceeds to 
teach that “ the exists as (1) the inner self (Ba i<n<HTi) 

52 
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and as ( 2 ) the source of all activities of the senses and the 
like.” Sankara points out that “ Krishna proves, by way 
of inference, the existence of as the inner-self thus : — 

There must be 4 self-conscious principle (power) behind the 
insentient elements in activity, such as physical body and the 
senses ; for, we ^variably find self-conscious principle 
underlying all insentient objects in activity, such as carriage 
in motion. Hands, feet and the like, constituting the limbs 
of all bodies in all places, derive their activity from the 
Energy inherent in the Knowahle ( ) and as such, they 

are the marks of its existence and operation.” ‘ Sankara 
also says that reveals its nature through the 

JJpddkis of external and internal senses, through the 
functions of all the senses, viz., determination, thoughts, 
purposes, hearing, speech, etc., etc., i.e., the Knowable functions 
as it were through the functions of all the senses. But 
does it actually function ? The Sruti implies the 
Knowable has the power to accommodate itself to the varying 

functions of all the senses not that it actually possesses 

swift motion and such other activities ”. This is shown by 
Sankara elsewhere by his remarks — 

3T It does not imply thnt the self is to be 

regarded as merely ‘a heing'. It does not mean that the 
self is not a power. It simply implies that this power can- 
not be phenomenalised or reduced into its manifested activi- 
ties. This expression has been chosen to guard against the 
supposition that the self is subject or liable to transient 
changes or and to show that it is a power. 

This power is constantly present and operative behind the 
activities, as their free active source or seat, — of which these 
are but partial manifestations and these manifestations can 
never exhaust this inexhaustible source. These manifested 


^ What is the source these activities must itself be an active Power, Sankara calls it 
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activities are tbe indicative marks of their underlying power. 
In the Chandogya-bhasya, the nature of the self is actually 
called **€T*n^” or the source of power (8.12.4). And 
it is • characterised as— FTf^W.” 
(Gita, XIII. 22), i.e., this source cannot be resolved into the 
activities of the senses and the like, but is present and opera- 
tive in and through them and above them. This important 
truth is expressed in the Vedanta- Bhasya by the expression 
“5T sjTTSiTarc?”, that is to say, the underlying 

power (cause) cannot be reduced to and identified with its 
manifested activities (effects), because this source is inexhaus- 
tible and as such, no one of its manifestations can fix it in a 
rigid form and be rt;garded as final. It is the influence of 
avidya alone which, as Sankara tells us, is responsible for 
this erroneous identification. If the cause cannot be resolved 
into, or identified with, its eflects ; if the true nature of the 
individual self maintains its identity through its successive 
changes ; if it is by nvklya that we confound the underlying 
unity with its multiple states and activities it follows, 
as night follows the day, that all activities which we find 
in the phenomena must be traced to their underlying self 
or the unity as their source. Had Sankara reduced, like the 
Pantheists, the causal Ueality into its successive activities 
and states, then of course for the source of these activities 
we must seek the phenomena alone. But Sankara has 
repeatedly remarked that when an individual being or a thing 
assumes different forms or phases in consequence of its 
connections with the things outside it, it does not lose its 
identity— it does not become something else entirely different 

from its own nature “sT ft VRf?T ^ 

( %• HT’ )• It still maintains its unity, 
preserves its identical nature, in and through these succes- 
sively changing phases or differences. We must therefore 
look for the source of all phenomenal activities, according to 
Sankara, to the nature of the individual thing or the self 
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which underlies these activities and continues to operate 
through them unaffected by them. 

(5) As in the intellectual, so also in our moral experi- 
ence, the operation of an active underlying self cannot be 
abolished. We ^ here briefly describe Sankara’s method 
in the choice of the Ends in our moral sphere. In the 
he thus explains — In Sankara’s system, Brahma is both 
Transcendent and Immanent. If it be of purely transcen- 
dental nature, all possibility of comprehending Him would 
be shut out for man. He would be remote and abstract 
being. But fortunately, He is also immanent in nature and 
in man and through this revelation man can comprehend 
His nature to a certain extent. Man seeks the realisation of 
the End inherent in his nature. But if he seeks this end 
merely in the external mundane order, he will not find it 
there, ^ ^ 

^ ^ ). For, 

the outward nature, as it is, cannot be regarded as 
complete and self-sufficient. The rational and ethical human 
being appears to be the goal of nature. Sankara teaches — 

sttw” 

(g* W®, The outward nature has supplied man with 

his senses and nervous system, by which he is put into relation 
with the world. The more his organs and his mind are deve- 
loped, he is able more and more to realise the grandeur of 
the universe. He must therefore seek his End within his 
own nature. The infinite Divine is revealed in 

man and we are endowed with capacity to realise it. But 
if man seeks the as it is found actually present 

in human beings and regards this as the final end, he will 
be disappointed. For, the indwelling 
is also transcendental and it therefore cannot be identified 
with the actual as is working in human beings. 

He must therefore seek the ERifT in the 

future possibilities (ends) of man. It is progressively 
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revealing its nature in man and will reach perfection in 
future. 

“ Two Ends”, Sankara writes, — “one mundane, the 
other transcendental — come to man indiscriminately for 
his choice. All men are propelled by tjiese two "oods, 
according as one wishes for mundane prosperity, or the 
supreme happiness. These two are opposed and conflicting 
in their nature to each other. It is therefore impossible for 
the two goods to be pursued by the same individual at the 
same moment. Among these, one who pursues the mundane 
good and regards this as the true end of this life, misses the 
true end of man. These two are not easily distinguishable 
by persons of poor intelligence and of irresolute mind. The 
truly wise man examines both the pleasant and the good — 
the mundane and supra-mundane ends — as a flamingo 
separates milk and water, and having considered in his mind 
the relative weight of the two courses, divides them both 
and selects only the Supreme end as preferable to the 
mundane ends. But the man of poor intelligence, incapable 
of such discrimination, pursues the lower good, such as cattle, 
sons, wealth, position, etc., for the purpose of gratifying their 
pleasures of sense ” ( ). 

Here again, the discrimination between the higher and 
lower goods, comparison of the relative worth of the two 
courses, the rejection of the one and the selection of the other 
and pursuing of the same until the supreme end is perfectly 
realised — all these activities distinctly reveal tho presence 
and operation of an energetic self, not as a “ mere being,” 
or a “ mere knowledge ”, but as an active Pow'er. In spite 
of such clear expression of his views, is it not doing a great 
injustice to Sankara’s system to hold that Sankara’s pure 
Ego is not a “ persistent activity ”? We shall further speak 
on this supreme End later on. 

(6) Plants and trees are looked upon in the school of 
Sankara as a kind of lower organisms. This school admits 
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the existence and evolution of 4 kinds of organism, viz., 

^<rW5l, sfiTBr and ETCT^- Now, within even the organism of 
the plants, there is, says Sankara, the constant operation of an 
active self and its power is to be inferred from the incessant 
movement of the sap ( ^ ) within the body of the plants, and 
from the gradual growth and development of the plant 
through its successive stages till the full development of the 
tree is reached. ‘ Sankara in his commentary on the 

and in other places distinctly expressed his views 
as to the impossibility of regarding any of the stages of the 
plant-development as separate and self-sufficient ( ^rt ) from 
the process of development of the plant as a whole. The 
is seen to arise after the destruction or disappearance 
of its antecedent condition, viz., the ; but that does 

not, Sankara tells us, prove that or non-existence is the 
cause of the ^ . ’T\\e future possibility ot the tree which 

is the final end ^ is present in its ^^-stage and other subse- 
quent stages and this it is which is the real cause which has 
successively operated in bringing the plant to its final 
stage or full development. In the hTO, he explains 

his theory of causality with the help of the illustration of 
and its successive developments into tbe final gj. 
This is to be regarded as a typical illustration which holds 
good in all cases of causal development in the light of the 
rules given in the II, 1. 14-20, ^ 

I ST mssm i 

In this way, the end is present in its cause from the very 
beginning and it is this end which gradually carries the real 

> ^ stfnii m >if!, ^ 

mnii f«*T’ I. . «i» «i»f 

I 

* That it 18 present as n, future end has been expressed by Sankari in the phrase— 
(if* «!•, I (niMo) 18 tho End towards which the 

(i.e.; the cansal substance the illustration here) strides. For, the potter for 

tbe purpose of constructing gave its successive shapes. 
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nature of the cause through its successive stages, until it is 
fully realised in the last stage. He says— 

4 181”. I’o realise i^^is purpose or the end, the move- 
ment of the causal substauce had begun in the past, and 
this continues in the present until it reaches its final realisation 
in future.^ If we keep this teaching before our view, we 
shall be able to comprehend the real significance of the fact 
as to why in Sankara’s system the effect or the end is 
stated to be from its cause. To understand the true nature 
of the cause, we must see it realised successively through all 
its stages of manifestation up till the final stage, and no one 
of its stages can, therefore, be separated from it and regarded 
as something {Vide the last page also.) 

(7) In the human organism also in the similar manner, 
it is the self as an active power which, for the realisation 
of its purpose inherent in it ( ), has built 

up the body. It has brought into being certain elements 
within it and combined and organised them in such a way 
that one and all co- operate to realise a common purpose. 

“ isjw i ?w 

(a, ;W, ^I'S). 

In the SRJ «T^, similar observations are found. “ * 

{i.e. ) WWTsf ^ H?, 

‘ ^ 
?I^ ” (Sli).* to — the self which is 

(self -existing and self-working and having the ‘ reason ’ or 
‘ purpose ’ of its being in itself ) and which is (i.e. which 
transcends) from these elemerits has combined them with a view 

» “qW Pei II aifw- 

^tfii wio, wxi II 

* The terms have been explained before in this paper. Sankara has 

laid down this as a general rule that wherever there is combination and combined 
activity, there must be an underlying power which has combined the elements for the 
realisation of its purpose, 

^ )' 
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to realise its own purpose through them and thus the organism 
has been built up. The elements and the senses (and their 
activities) are irrnv, because these are the means or medii or 
mere instruments through which the purpose of the self is 
realised. “ 

?r?f ^narafn^ar” ( is the here, 

i.e , the realisation of its final end is the or the impelling 

occasion and the building up of the body and its successive 
development are BnBTaiTTt are brought about by the 

agentship of the self. Can a clearer exposition of the theory 
go further ? That the self is an active potoer is thus every- 
where shown by Sankara. 

(8) In the Yedanta-sutras and in the Upanishads, 
Brahma is described as mail:. That is to say that 

Brahma is the underlying Power of Prdna. — He is the 
controlling and directing Power which underlies 
This in Sankara’s system is held to be the 

first manifestation of tVT’s nature. Held by the underlying 
Power and sustained by it, this Prdna has differentiated itself 
into the form of the objects of the world and this differentia- 
tion is always going on. Brahma in Sankara’s system is not a 
characterless Being ; He has a distinct nature^ a ‘ selfhood *, 
a character, a of his own, and this ‘ nature ’ 

underlies the differentiations of inwfBr, untouched and 
wmffected by them, 

all these refer to the 
truth. As Brahma is both a transcendental and immanental 
principle, ho is revealed in the w'orld as the differentiations of 
Prdna, but still he is not identified with them, but maintains 
his unity or his nature in them. This has been beautifully 
expressed in a passage in the fin* “ Held and 

sustained by the underlying ?Jli— a ^?!?r-Power,— the um 
has differentiated itself — externally as the activities of heat, 
light, etc., exhibited by the objects sun, fire, etc., and internally 
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as the physical and mental activities of the sentient beings.” * 
Elsew here, the underlying principle of Prana is called — 

i.e., sustaining Power which controls and directs the 
and its differentiations.^ 

It is very difficult to understand how th«f learned writer 
could think of bringing the charge of Pantheism upon Sankara. 
In various places of his commentary — both on the Vedanta- 
sutras and on the Upanishads, Sankara has criticised the 
theory of Pantheism held by one Vrittikdra, and his entire 
theory is a monumental refutation of that Pantheism. 
ftYRTK reduced the unity entirely into the differentiations 
(•TTIT*^). Sankara argues that when the differences 
emerge, the underlying unity is not reduced into them. 
The unity has not, as the ww arises — as the differentia- 

tions emerge — become something else losing its own nature, 
“sr N^iireat* natfvmrsrRi” 

It retains its unity, its own character, behind these differences, 
changes. In criticising ?f%rarrT’s view, he shows that when 
unity is entirely reduced to multiplicity, the former cannot 
retain its distinct character ; for it is now to be found 
present in the form of many. Hence, he argues, both the 
unity and multiplicity cannot be held to be real in this 
view. If one is real, many must be false ; and if many is 
real, the unity must be false. ( Vide the whole criticism in 
gfo 6.1 .1.) But in Sankara’s own theory, no such faults 
vitiate it. The underlying unity is real and it retains its distinct 
‘ nature ’ in the differences which emerge. The differences 
are the stages, in and through which, that nature is gradually 
realising itself. The changes or differences are not therefore 

* r?I), 

• • •fimarfa i qrtirqrxstfqntRfT i ” 

• f¥w4 ni»ii^wnva...E^iwqti«nwi-anni\9i-‘«q’Sq;’ fqipfwm siaififR- 

’ wqffli i” w®, fY itiw «»i° m®, • 

63 
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something, different from it, for they cannot be s^arated 
from it and regarded as if they are independent^ existing on 
their own account (irf^ 

2.1.4). It is in this way^ remarks Sankara in the 
Chandogya Bhdgya^ that the Naiyayikas look upon the 
changes — each complete in itself — as if they are separated 
from one another by blank intervals.* But it is not proper, 
Sankara observes, to regard the changes or differences which 
emerge, in this way. The changes are all interwoven into 
the underlying unit}' which realises itself in them. 

— ^5® WT«, 1.6.1, and 2. t.ll. Each change or 
is 'woven* in tho MTITPEr which pervades them all and works 
in them all ( ^ratT En3roT«TT 

— ir« MT®)* The underlying cause is revealing 
itself — is making itself to be — in the successive changes. 
Sankara’s other remarks on this point are of supreme 
importance and we desire to briefly state them here. The 
changes, he says, which will appear in future stages — the 
changes that are to he are not unreal or TTCRl- They exist in 
the cause as future end8—^s{ (f® W® 1.2.1). 

The change is a relation between two terms. In order to be 
related, the two terms of the relation must be t'eal. The 
change is therefore a relation between something present 
and something future, i.e., which is going to he. If you say 
the future is unreal — is nothing, then the cause or sm would 
itself become unreal.* The future f'gy) therefore operates 
in the present {i.e., in and the present becomes thus 

‘ “Ji«rr vPc^nsT, W vto 5^- 

vwrftr,” «*«•. ot®-. •t®-. wi® vf eas. 

* In ®> Sankara says— «l*ir WWTOIIVm 

elaborates this passage thus— I ?ri^mr9?T, 
— ^irKVlPl .” Sankara also says— fg 

nere compare a’so— 2.20). 
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connected with the future. Hence the cause is really the 
future end or power which is realising itself in all the 
changes. It is therefore this power which underlies and 
works in all changes. It gives continuity to them and is 
adooe them all. It is realising itself through all successive 
changes which cannot therefore be separated from it.* 
Sankara beautifully illustrates this idea thus — “ As a player, 
taking on successive characters upon himself, enacts on the 
stage the parts of each of these characters in succession, but 
yet retains his own distinct character, so the underlying 
causal unity, retaining its own distinct identity, realises itself 
successively in each of the changes produced.” * In the face 
of such a theory which has been so clearly explained, wc fail 
to understand how Sankara’s Brahma could be represented 
as a ** pantheistic void ” and how also the finite individuals 
who have a distinct nature of their own could be made to be 
absorbed in this void.” Sankara has clearly shown (in 90 yrr* 
2.1.20 and in 4.3.14, etc.) that the individual selves can- 
not bo msito parts (stpRisf) of an all-inclusive whole, for in that 
case the whole, i.e., irif would be affected by the pleasure, 
pain and other experiences of the parts, and the finite 
individuals will have to lose their own and Brahma 

itself will have to come down here to become a mundane Jiva.^ 


^ Sankara notes that as cause itself holds all its evolved succossivo changes 
by its own power and realises itself in each of thorn, how can the changes be 

■eparated from things t 

I ** The underlying causal power is distinct from its effects, 
but the effects are not distinct and separate from the cause.** af g 

«»T4n?inf‘ 

VK vpflt, wa*i aTn*n<«i 

wwfw w qww wwn— wnfii 

imui”, •*«>•» «tc,, Ota, (f^* W», 2.1.20). 
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That neither Brahma^ nor the individual Pure self is 
mere abstraction, the following criticism by Sankara of 
the Pantheistic view held by Vrittikdra will conclusively 
prove. Sankara thus criticises the view: — “If ‘one’ is 
changed to ‘ m(.ny,’ both cannot be real. But as you hold 
both of them to be real, there is mutual contradiction — 
there is 

( 90 , 3.5.1). That is to say, one and the same self cannot be 
regarded as possessed of qualities (many) and also devoid of 
all qualities (one).* Yet such absurd supposition would be the 
irresistible consequence of your theory — ^you who regard 
both to be real. But this absurdity does not touch our 
position, since the ‘ unity ’ we regard to be of one type and 
‘many ’ to be of a different type.^ 

Then Sankara goes on to expose another absurdity of 
his opponent’s pantheism. He points out — ‘ If ‘ one ’ is 
changed to ‘ many,’ then everything would be equally divine 
and equally perfect. There would be no distinction between 
Brahnia and nature. Hence ‘ many ’ must prove to be 
unreal, since there is only one reality. But in our case, 

* many ’ is not unreal.^ Because these qualities (many) are 

* “ (^o 13-12). 

“«ig ^giFiwi vwsS, ; ’'le: 

siwaY— ? . . . » w®, ii4. 

* “ a afafa 1 va ^ qfrcftc! 

^I«[l ) g ’’ (ilf® Sankara’s reply is— The self is not really 

changed into states or qualities. The states uro elicited by ilio interaction of the self 
with the enviroimiont. The underlying real self maintains its unity in these states. 
Uonco self is distinct fi’om its states and has a * nature ’ of its own. 

* This is the renowned Sut^Kdryya'Vdda of the Vedanta Philosophy. 

The effects or the changes produced — reveal the nature of the cause, Sankara remarks 
in 9^(15^ Hliq that it is the luanifostations which throw light on that which is mani- 
fested. The nature of the undi?rlyiug Reality is to be read in the manifestations, If 
therefore what is revealed is taken to be unreal — non-existent— then it can come into no 
relation with the underlying Reality. For, to be related there must be two terms which 
are "both real. Otherwise, the causal reality would, as Anandagiri explains the idea, itself 
prove to be unreal and thus Brahma would be an unreality. ^ 
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the manifestations of the underlying ‘ nature ’ of the self 
and these gradually reveal this nature. When erroneously 
separated from the self, they become unreal ; but under no 
circumstances can these changes or differences remain 
separated from the self; because the selt realises itself 
gradually through them.’* This is how Sankara expresses 
this important fact — 

(o) “ The differentiations existing in the underlying self 
( ) unfold in all situations, without abandoning the nature 

of the self and without being separated or divided from 
Brahma, either in space or in time.” * 

(b) “ All differentiations or states are produced from 
the self without being separated from it and they appear 
being permeated by it.” ^ 

(<?) “ All created beings — moveables and immoveables — 
have their source in Brahma ; during their continuance also, 
they exist or live in Brahma — as apart from the clay the 
jar has no existence.” ® 

(«/) ” A product is seen to arise from its underlying cause 
not separated or divided from it.” * 

Such in fact is the criticism which runs in various parts 
of his commentaries by which Sankara deals a d(?ath-blow 
to the giant of Pantheism. Can a man, we submit, who Inw 
taken particular care to show that the created and emerging 


“ flJTt fT? if Honce tho fiituro ofFcct (umJ) in the 

cause. In the theory of Sankara tlieroforo— * ono* is not reduced into * many *, but one 
contains many which cannot bo separated from it. ‘ Many ’ is merely its revelations and 
hence it is ’Sfifilf from the ono, i.c., incorporated as its elements in the ‘one.* 

(«• W*, Ki.) I 

* fv qi«l: anqquir: f!lV>qT: (q* Wo, <iq) t 

* “ qf4i: qsn: n tiq?r qq, tqrsibrfq fwfkqiw qq i 

q fv qqwTifqsj Psrfq: qvi qi qfqi ” («io w*, ' 

* “ qvi q qq«qTwqn«; « qqfqwSI 5«:, qqi qzqftqf W ” (qv* W», V<il) i 
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changes can never be separated from their underlying cause 
and the underlying cause also can never be resolved into these 
changes, — look upon the underlying Brahma or the individual 
self as a mere abstraction ? 

Sankara is & great name iu the philosophical literature 
of India, and perhaps the greatest. But unfortunately great 
injustice has been done to him both here and in Europe. 
The present paper will show how he has been misunderstood 
in respect of a most vital point.^ 


^ The reader is requested to oonsult our work ** Introduction to Adwaita Philosophy ** 
published by the Oalontia University, Second Edition, in which other points have been 
considered. 



ON SOME PASSAGES OF THE HAR^AOARITA 

OF BA^TA. 


BY 

SlTANATH PrADHIN, M. So., 

Demonstrator in "Physics, MuraricJiund College, Sylhet. 

In the sixth chapter, nineteenth paragraph, of BSnahhatta’s 
Har$aoarita, there is a sentence which stands thus : 

Messrs. Cowell and Thomas have translated the passage 

thus 

“ Kakavarq.a being curious of marvels was carried away 
no one knows whither on an artificial aerial car made by a 
Yavana condemned to death. 

The son of Sisunaoga had a dagger thrust into his throat 
in the vicinity of his city.” 

So they have treated it as two separate sentences under 
the impression that Kakavar^a and the son of Sisunanga were 
two different persons. The Nir^aya Sagara Press edition of 
1897 ® and the edition of Gajendragadkar ( 1919 ?) also divide 
the passage into two sentences introducing a word 
which is not in any of Filhrer’s manuscripts. Then again 
is the reading of all the editions. Messrs. Cowell and 
Thomas rightly take it to be a reading which is found 

in three of Fuhrer’s manuscripts.® 

* P. 193. 

« P. 199. 

» A, B. p. 269. 
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A reference to the original Sanskrit will make it clear 
that Skandagupta, the commandant of the elephant troops of 
Har^a, was relating to his young master instances of disasters 
to Kings caused by their own follies giving one instance in 
each separate seutence. 

Hence it is evident that Cowell and Thomas as well as all 
the editors have erred in treating Kftkavar^a and the son of 
^isunaga as different persons. 

We are sure they had before them an edition of Harsa- 
carita which had the passage in question in the following 
wrong form : 


This is the reading in Gajendragadkar’s edition, and the 
Nir^aya Sagara edition has the full stop after That 

Kakavar^a ^ndaisunSgi are one person will be evident from 
the Pura^ic list of kings of the Sisunaga dynasty.* 

Take again the next sentence which runs thus : 


WJwrart , [ fH ] 


This passage has been translated as follows : 

“ In a frenzy of passion, the over-libidinous Sufiga 
was, at the instance of his minister Yasudeva, reft of his life 
by a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave woman disguised as his 
queen.” 

Devabhati or Devabhumi was the last of the Sufiga 
Kings, and was put to death by his minister Yasudeva of the 
Kapva family. 


♦ Pargiter, Dynatties o'! the Kali Aye, pp. 21 -08, 
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The BhSgavata Pm&na : • 

. ^ Tssn ^nl^RH i 

^ Tiefi ^TT H T fi i; h 

a 

And also the Vif^u Pura^a : ” 

?! w^siTsf sq^rfsr# d<aaiw r «i ; smrT 

HtwT I 

It is a well-known fact to the historian that DevabhQti 
[ °mi ] ^unga was killed by Yasudeva KSnva and henoe the 
reading t?P3j7i[ ‘Irf ] instead of the compound 

would be correct. 

We have the following sentence again : 

»nrniFTFmt ^ eram 

erERier n^flw iWK as»u<^w*t i 

This passage refers to the King ProdySta of the ProdyGta 
dynasty that was to a certain extent contemporary of the 
Sisunaga dynasty on the throne of Avanti. All the PurSqias 
are unanimous in declaring that the last B^rhadratha King 
Ripunjaya was murdered by his minister, who, after killing 
his master, placed his son PradyCita on the throne. The 
name of this minister is variously given in the Purgjaas as we 
have them now. 

Consulting Pargiter’s Purai^a Text, we see that 

(1) Mss. of the Vayu Purana generally, and I, h, and k 

of T'i8t},u have it as I 

(2) Mss. of the Vi^u Ptirmia generally and / and m of 

Payu have it as ; / of Vayu have got in one place 
and in another. 


‘ XII, 1, 18, 

« IV, 24, 12 ; cf. also Uattya, 278, 82-83. 
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(3) a (l‘3)t b, 0 , d, e, /, g, m, n of Mdtsgah&^e got itas 
gf%(ir ; but a (4), b, k, g, v, a, ; of Mataga have it as gmr ; and / 
of MaUya has got it as crf%air in one place and gf%i|f^in another. 

(4) Bhagavata and Brahni&r^^ have it as iQsiqr, while d of 

Bhagwonta has it as To determine the actual name of 

this minister of Bipuhjaya we proceed as follows : 

(a) The last letter of the name is as is attested for by 
all the Furanas unanimously. 

{b) The second letter must be as is evidenced by the 
most authoritative PurS^, Ftiyu and Vi^u, although the 
manuscripts of Matsya generally have it as That this 

second letter should be gets an additional support from 
the most reliable of Puhrer’s manuscripts (A, B) of 
Sar^acarita which spells the derivative (in the sense of a 
descendant) as in the sentence quoted above. Just 

as the descendant of fTHnii is sitfipir (another name of 
Visvamitra) so the descendant of gfir qc is 

Besides, we have the similar-sounding names, and 

of kings, although of the neighbouring dynasty of 
Magadha, and again of the dynasty of Kausambl. 

(c) As regards the first letter, Fayu generally gives us 

F^itu generally reads and the majority of Mataya 
manuscripts give us g. Although Fciyu is the most authori- 
tative Parana, in many places the readings of names in it are 
corrupt owing to copyists’ errors. is the best in this 

respect, but not always. The reading g of the first letter of 
the name in Matsya is supported by Har^acarita where BSna 
records the tradition handed down from mouth to mouth as is 
done in India even to our time in the form of folk-tales, 
kathSSt etc. Hence there is less likelihood of the name as 
given by Bfna being corrupt. Bearing in mind again that 
Bana was conversant with the FSyw Furdna and recognising 
that his first letter agrees with that of Matsya^ we think that 
the probability of the first letter of the name being ^ is the 
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greatest. We hope our finding of the name will receive the 
general assent of all scholars. 

Hence we conclude that the name of the father of 
FrodyOta was and get from Harsacarita the historical 
information that the king of Avanti, wht was also called 
MahSsena the Violent ( )> had a younger brother 

nfluned Kumarasena ^ and that at this time human sacrifices 
were current, at least, in Ujjain on the occasion of the feast of 
Mahakala, and that this Kumarasena was killed by the 
VetSla ( Vampire ) when he ( Kumarasena ) was mad with 
anger at the news that human flesh was being sold. 

Messrs. Cowell and Thomas rightly took the reading 
Paunika in the body of their translation, but in Appendix B 
they preferred the reading Pauttakiy though Biihler’s manuscript 
A gave the reading tftfvwr which is correct, with only the ^ 
changed for w. 

Consider the passage in the seventh chapter of the book 
which runs thus : 

The author has spoken of kings like 
fInimTff etc., before and has remarked that all these kings of 
old were content with having small principalities. He goes 
to say that unlike these kings of old, subdued the 

whole earth ; still he must have been an idle man, as he did 
not enter the Land of Women”. His intention is to let us 
know that mighty deeds which could not be accomplished by 
these kings of old, will be done by his patron, the great 
Harsavardhana diladitya of ThSnesvar. 


’ To me it seems simpler to say that Kam&rasena was the yonngeat son (Jaghanyaja 
JTiimaro) of Pradyota by his wife Pu^iikft. The reading PauQika is actually warranted 
by one manuscript.— D. B. Bhandarkar. 
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It struck US at once that this word must be a 

corrupt reading of another name of the great 

Consulting Fuhrer’s manuscripts this 
belief was strengthened by the fact that although the majority 
haye the readii^g the manuscripts A, B, and D have 

it as 

Searching for ^iiSCTt we find It mentioned in Brhattarii- 
hita of VaiShamihira where it is mentioned that lies 

to the north-west of India 

It is remarked there by Yarahamihira that this 
geographical description was related before by Farasara. 
Now Yarahamihira died in 687 A. 0.® Thus the existence of 
" the Land of Women *’ in the sixth century and earlier is 
indicated. 

In SAjtarangi^i we find that King Jayaplcja surnamed 
Yinayaditya conquered ** the Land of Women ” about the 
eighth century : 

I 

TTzrn^ngr wrtH, i 

^ ?*r^T5t ii 

Hence Striraj’ya existed till the end of the eighth 
century. 


* PATt I, p, 291, BndfaSkar DTiredi’s edition. 

* sytpwnwrtkwno* TOyftrfw^rn4t ftp* TOI; I — a. o. Bhandarkar. 

*• IV,«87.e88. 
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In BilhaBa’s Vikramankacarita^'^ we notice that King 
Kalasaditya ( 1063 — 1089 ) of Kasmir conquered ** the Land of 
Woinen ” like his predecessor Jayapl^a “ with fleet coursers ” 
and to reach this land he had to cross a great sandy desert 
while returning after conquering the land of ^he Yak^aa on his 
way back to Kasmlra from Mount Kailasa. 

- ^ ^ ^ 0 » ■ * N. 

occaieio iq; I 

Now we draw the following conclusions : 

(i) Strirajyd existed from early times, during the sixth, 
eighth and eleventh centuries. 

(ii) It is mentioned along with Kulata, Halada 
etc. in the Brkataariihita, and to reach it one had to 
cress a desert while returning from Mount Kailasa to 
KSsmira. 

Now on the map of Asia, we see that just above Mohang- 
oha, or MSnasaravar, there is the Kailasa Peak. Preceding 
north-west we reach Gartok where the Indus just takes 
its rise, and then further down on the Indus, we get Demchok. 
Proceeding just a bit north-west we reach the frontier of 
modem India. It was about this region that the ancient 
country of Uttarakuru stood, where polyandry and succession 
through females were in vogue, and of which it is stated in 
the MaMbharata that women could do everything at their 
will. It was for these reasons that this small district of 
Uttarakuru was afterwards termed the land of Amazons or 
Strir&jya. Asoka’s men went to Tibet, China and other lands 
and he had Ariana within his empire. But this Strirajya 
was neither annexed nor did he try to propagate Buddhism 


“ xyin, 67. 
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therein. Hence Sar^ao^rUa euppiies us a imdftwn which 
may be called genuine history. 

It may also be noted here that the Pftndya Kingdom was 
in his days called “ the regimen of women ” “ and ASoka 
actually did not^annez this. 


l7artv BtHory tf iniiOfWi editioDf p. 4ftl. 



OK SOME EARLY REEERENCES TO THE KAUTILIYA 

ARTHASASTRA. 

BY 

J. JoLtY, Eh.D., M.D., D.C.L. (OxoN.), 

PtofessM' of Sanskrit, XTnwersity of WUrzhurg, Tagore Law 
Professor {1883), University of CalcnUa. 


The antiquity of that unique composition, the Kaniillya 
Arthaf^tra, which has thrown such a flood of new light 
on the ancient political institutions of India, is abundantly 
proved by the numerous quotations given from it in standard 
Sanskrit texts. Thus a large number of quotations from, 
and express references or parallel passages to, the K. A., 
lias been collected by Mr. R. Bbamasastry, in the preface 
vt to his excellent translation, from Eamandaka’s Nitis&ra, 
Dandin’s Dasakurnarcarita, Sana’s KMamban, YatsaySna’s 
Slamat^ra, Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, SomadevasQri’s Nlti^ 
vSkyUmfta, Yarahamihira’s JBrhatsar]fihitS,, and other welLknown 
works. In support of Mr. Shamasastry’s statements, I beg 
to subjoin some passages from the early Sanskrit oommen- 
' ries on the Code of Manu, Medhatithi’s ManubhS^a 
especially, which according to Dr. Biihler, was written in 
the ninth century A. D. The passages are taken from Rao 
Saheb Mandalik’s edition of the Manava LharmaSSstra with 
seven commentaries, publisbed||jin three volumes at Bombay 
( 1886 ). 
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Medh. on M., VII, 62. K. A., VIII, 3. 


qpf m fv 

ihniTOra; 

f^ravTfar; Er^rt^ 

^hra^i irer. 

^ g 

qi reat^ fl g mivf I 


qTar^qaq g ^TTmTST. ^rg^TO- 
E?Rd ^^tsigsN 
^?nwniTOf^TifiragTf^. qrfg- 



vmw ^ H (p. 328, Isted.) 


^3% g ?ag. 

^Tiq^waig. I (p. 


327, Ist ed.) 


The whole disquisition on the four-fold vices of a king, 
and the relative nature of the evils caused by them, is 
common to both works, though the arrangement differs. 


Medh. on M., VII, 64. 

^Rwnif THTT aint- 
afrWw. appTT^q^T^snHig#- 
t^qRmrmgqEr^g i 

q?w ^ eri 

xf#i- 

gi: I qft?rT^ranwr:gt g«if% 
num ttggggnqgqEfqg gr ttet- 
»R3fr qfwrai^ qnreananRl- 
qr^ qaiREn^ qrwtqgrgq: i 
^ i gmg g i qq ^f^wgqr: qgrg- 
?nf^5?: agggqTgro xm 

S*sj 

gqm 1 5Nn^ qiaaRW: 

gv^ wg^lw. q^qJ tteit- 
wi^iRsng^i m ^ 
gignqgTgiT: i 


K. A., I, 10. 

g < l f V d qq i« T qN«nmiq3 ^ 1w- 
gqwg^wiqr trit gqfg^i 
V vf^: gqqg^MNR??Tgq- 

qnq^. qrt qr 

I qsjTgqi^ gf^g g^- 
qgr i q fi qr fii gT qwfqgrr- 
wmi^ gggRiRi ggrom- 
^gggqgqg i TRwf^ e^t 

qnggfl sRgguiq^Miqi 

qwnqn^gf^t^qrnrlqgT i qq- 
gqrtgt^rq^gtsqTTap. gqlggraiT- 

anqrg^i qqtTg tn ^ gfgft^ 

qgtqgr \ 
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M edbstithi seems to have mixed up the BmltraT with the 
On the other hand, his reading is 

better- than in the K. A,, as the dismissal of the 

Purohita is meant as a stratagem for the purpose of testing 


the honesty of the ministers. 
Medh. on M., VII, 104. 

f^rarTO«rT OT 

j%W lTtT Rd4fHH*t 

%5if^?T §iasif 

?f ^^rhi- 

4CaiTR^t?R4: I 

^EnvRraft ^ildi4i<i8 

TJRITfWTT^: I 

Medh. on M., VII, 147. 

fm^VTpT 

%si^nrerf%»TFr. R- 
PimdM<?) 4irT?:; sFi^RrftRfTr i 
Medh. on M., VII, 149. 

N> 

Bpst Rp<ff5n i 

Medh. on M., VII, 162. 

*nf ftr ^i^siriNhiRr*?!^ 
fwfd U<i4t4i4«d^f9t 


K. A., I, 14. 

^nuTPRii: inifTt^cHKiMit 

«re: nwrfwjB^Nt: 

wniRfww inr- 

sjUfl*!; 1... QEE” 



4i^4iiMRidiiS ; fRr i 

qfriSW^sanw. *11^ ww^ran- 

I ^mr- 

^hnfs^l a qa^m P lt T l ^- 

Tfd tUTpnw: i 
K. A., I, 16. 

^njT^nwtqW. 84«l gq 4lMH 

^ai*Rrafwpt: 

JtrraRrftRfd v^tfI i 

K. A., 1, 15. 

4[P«f€TR^rrf»r. nswt fwr; 
fd4iRtf«ifir. I 
K. A., 1, 17. 

srt ft ?5d ^^wraarri^^- 
I 4I?RR} sw- 

finfRift I 
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Medh. on M., VII., 163. 


tv «n?n wig: 

BRI5|Fff*I7n gif3VVWf^Vf^^*T 
SfVTST ^WT^n: 

^ ^ vwv 

2RPi: qf^?f I gn?- 

vnsRT’^- 


Medh. on M., VIT, 164. 



n?R#reT?iT: 

WUgM^fl 1T>^ 4NI»i 


»rt V wn^ W5IT ?W 

ia^f?i I iw* 

BingT*. V V 

inn's^vgin v«itviRfT5TV?raHif 
i wi^tf v cv i ra i 

«IST?^l 7W vl- 

f^<m Tg I ihrt ^ ^f^rarmr^ng- 
MW^qi P^^ar Srrv TT3lT^VfY?Ta5t 
^vn gg|fli f? l I 


K. A., I, 20. 

ST qr if^^»i^ g I 
fv mm W5%5f ^RTST I 
wig; ajw i w ^ d v gw; qtTg wg i 
W T s n ^v ^ fd Mv ^ 

Nj 

^TTflmwgi ^erf^WT 

€tfl^ WT^- 

WT^wW t’^rgw ww* aRHT ^ 

fwf^ WWFT I <lWl l ^HW l ^<lPl 

wftvtgi g ^ gwUwfv^ i mPi- 

wTfnfwv ^rlMw; wfw- 

wwtgi 

K. A., 1, 11. 

2iF?nnwwjvi*ug 

twg^ I tiTwilv hwwt; ms 
wit^; I ?iwilwTWTwngwjm 
»nil^ ?l^ YTWpf wi V uwi^ 

ww w??grsR^ iisirfw?mvT^* 
ww uwntvSItw I iwwrra<8iarf%?r. 
gvT^vgur wvrftwr. i w vmt- 
^hfvmi uggf^wwfr- 
^ ^ «inT^i r^twiirerTV 
W^BW^TfTWt WTWTOTVWTWWWrg 

uf^rtw^wng i sfwBimiwiMwQg 
wwi^ggwrT# i 
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The remainder of this chapter, up to I, is also 

given by Medh., the final portion only being omitted. A 
portion of Chapter XII, including some of the verses, is also 
found in Medh.’s gloss on M.^ VII, 154. 

Medh. on M., VII, 191. K. A*., X, 5. 

fTSn I fWRNlTPTTO W. I 

H *T f^niifwrf : ii nffwv: ii 

Medh. on i/., VII, 205. A. A.^ VI, 2. 

It might be objected to this, perhaps, that none of these 
texts is expressly attributed to Kautilya by Medhatithi and 
that, therefore, they might have been taken by him from 
some other work on I’oHty than the KautUiyn Arthamstt a. 
However, the last two questions, in Medhatithi’s glosses 
on M., VI r, 191 and 205, profess to liave beam given from 
a work called Samana/aidm, and this is a very apposite title 
for a work like the K. A., in which the phrase 
or ^»TT«ni, “ I'hc same as before,” is of constant recurrence, 
see e.g., 1,11; V, 1 ; VII, (5; XlIJ, 2; XIV, 1, as a con- 
venient means of avoiding lengthy repetitions. Nor was 
the name of Kautilya, or Canakya, which is the same, 
unknown to Medhatithi, as may be gathered from his gloss 
on M., VII, 43, be refers to the “those who 

know the book composed by Canakya and other such books,” 
i.e., works on Niii. The second book or Adkt/uksapracard 
of the K. A. is twice, quoted by Medhatithi with that desig- 
nation, in his glosses on M., VIJ, 01 and VII, 81, and though 
the texts thus quoted are not actually traceable to the 
printed edition of the K. A., there is nothing in them which 
might not have occurred in that work. 
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There can be no doubt, therefore, that MedhStithi was 
well acquainted with the K. A. y and the same remark applies 
to some of the other standard commentators of the Code of 
Manu, such as Kulluka and Govindaraja. 

It may be* mentioned, finally, that Ss,ya^a-MSdhava 
(xiv. cent.), in his celebrated work on the Philosophical 
Systems of India, the Sarvadaraanaaamgraha, seems to be 
referring to some such composition as the K. A., when he 
says near the beginning of his work : — 



iPIRTPIT. • 

“ The mass of men, in accordance with the iSdatraa of 
policy and enjoyment, considering wealth and desire the only 
ends of man, and denying the existence of any object belong- 
ing to a future world, are found to follow only the dictates 
of CSrv&ka** (Cowell). Even so it is emphatically declared 
in the K. A., I, 7, that wealth alone is important, according 
to Eautilya. The materialistic doctrines of Carvaka are also 
mentioned with approval in the same work (I, 2). 



ON FOUR MUSALMANI FOLK-SONGS FROM 
THE DISTRICT OF CBITTAGOI^G IN 
EASTERN BENGAL. 

BY 

Sarat Ghamdka Mitka, M.A., B.L. 

Correnponding Member of the Anthropological Society of Homba//, 
Lecturer in Anthropology^ University of Calcutta, 


The ancestors of the majority of the Musalmans of 
Eastern Bengal appear to have been Hindus who were 
converted to Islam during the Mahomedan regime. This 
is evidenced by the fact that their latter-day descendants 
still retain some of the ciistoms and usages of their Hindu 
forbears. Their personal names are composed partly of Hindu 
and partly of Mahomedan cognomens. Their boys are not 
only taught the tenets of the Quran, but are also instructed 
in the legends of the Mamayawi and the Mahahhardta. Their 
widows wear the unbordered saris and cut their hair short 
just like Hindu widows, and object to cow-killing. Their 
houses are adorned with Hindu mythological pictures. Those 
among them who are gifted with the poetic vein compose 
songs not only about Hindu mythological subjects but some- 
times also in honour of the Hindu gods and goddesses. This 
will be apparent from the folk-songs Nos. II and III from 
the district of Barisal in Eastern Bengal, which I have 
published elsewhere.' The Chittagong folk-songs Nos. II and 
rV, which are published below, also testify to the same fact. 


^ 860 my article in the HinduBtan Hevieio (Allahabad) for August, 1017, pp* 1 15*119. 
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The four Musalmani folk-songs given below have been 
procured from the district of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, 
where they are stated to be current among, and sung by, the 
Mahomedan folk. The first of these songs appears to be the 
composition of a Musalman rustic poet named Jallal, as will 
appear from its 5th line. While the use of the words 
(river) and (God) in the second of these songs also 

points to its Mahomedan origin. The bare text of these four 
folk-songs in Bengali script has been printed in the Baiiglya- 
Sahitya-Pdrisat-Patrika (Vol. XXII, B. S. 1322, p. i40). 

I reproduce below the texts in Devanagarl script ‘ and the 
translations into English (together with some notes) of these 
four Musalmani folk-songs. 


I. 


The first is as follows : — 

W ( ^ ) W PlWl 

5 TTT I 

tirr t ^T»ni: i 

I 

8 i t I 

8. 1 ^TTJirT srer 

I 

i I ^ im; I 

1. 0 (my) brother merchant ! will you take me) with 

(you) at the time of going ? (There) is no one (to act as my) 
pilot (lit,, charioteer) in my evil times. 


' Tho Beiitrali epellin^ has been retained tbronghout. 
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2. Taking (with me) the new boat, (1 have come in all 
haste (lit., running fast) to (carry on) trade. O (my) brother 
merchant ! (the boat) i.s becoming old at the ferry (or 
ghat). 

3 and 4. (O my) mind I When did (you) come ? What 
wealth have (you) earned ? O (ray) brother merohant I will 
you take (me) with (you) at the time of going ? 

5 and 6. 0 (my) brother merchant ! foolish Jallal says ; 

(I) have brought the boat under full sail. (But) the boat 
has struck on (a) sand-bank, (and) is lying stranded high and 
dry (lit. is standing). 

This is an allegorical song wherein the singer has likened 
his body to a new boat, and his birth and subsequent life in 
this world to the bringing of the boat, and the subsequent 
carrying on of a trading enterprise, and the acquisition of 
merit by the performance of virtuous acts in this worldly 
life to the earning of wealth in this trading enterprise. In 
this song, the singer further apostrophises to himself thus: — 
“ I am getting old, and the day of my death is drawing nigh. 
There is nu worthy spiritual preceptor to teach me as to how 
I should act in my old age. What virtuous acts have I per- 
formed during life-time so that 1 may liope for salvation after 
death ?” 


II. 


Then the second song runs thus : — 

X I ^ 1 1 

^ I ( ^ iiTT^ I 

? I ^ 1 

8 I vm g’srt ?n: 2^ 1 

u I »npT srar ^ ^ 1 

4 I wfwrr m 
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^ i# TO, 1% ^srr 

nm? ^rw n 

1 and 2. O Syama (or Ki^^a who is) in exile (in Brndabana)! 
(0) Gho§a (or Krs^a) ! to whom shall (I) tell (my) words of 
sorrow ? Who will listen (to them) with (his) ears ? 

3. The mud (lit. dust) is contained in the river. The 
tidal waters (lit. the flow-tide) are laving (lit. striking) the 
banks (of the river). 

4. The mud (lit. dust) is contained in (the waters of) the 
ebb-tide. The (tidal) current is carrying away the wooden 
seat (pi4a). 

6. (The goddess) Ga&ga (or the river Ganges) is dying 
of thirst for water. (The god) Brahma is dying of cold. 

6. (There is a miraculous) play of the Creator (mm»- 
jana) in the middle of God’s river. The stones are floating 
up, (while) the sola (wood of the JSsohymmena paludosa) is 
sinking (lit. falling) to the bottom. 

7. Who will believe (that) the frogs are getting hold of 
(and) eating up the waves of God’s river, (and that) the 
weevils have bored through the stones ? 

This song is also allegorical. The meaning of the 3rd 
and 4th lines is very obscure ; and my translation thereof is 
conjectural. The purport of this song appears to be to em- 
phasise the omnipotence of God, who can bring about the 
occurrence of the unnatural events mentioned in the 5th, 6th 
and 7th lines, namely, the sinking of the light sola wood, the 
floating of the heavy stone, the frogs eating up the waves, the 
weevils boring through the stone, and so forth. 

III. 


Then comes the third song which runs as follows : 

t I TO^ TO tJpOT I 

TO I 
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TO ?iff^ I 

8 I ^ TO?r, arrant tffw ?nt a 

% i ?5t?TOt TO iprm f^, mf?rTO ^t«t, tok *nt 
TOiT, TOTC ?ffT arfart^, TOt^ ^ TOrar ?ar ^ i 
41 f?r 5 r ar? SRT to fisro ingar farif 1 

1 . (O) my learned man ! do you know the mysteries (or 
secrets) of the Nostras (agama) ? 

2. (O) learned man ! do you know the mysteries (or 
secrets) of death ? 

3. The cultivator of the betel-leaf has gone to climb the 
tree (upon which the betel-creeper has been trained, for the 
purpose of plucking the betel-leaves). (But) the tree is 
climbing up the cultivator of the betel-leaf. 

4. The rope, tearing (itself) off (from) the cow (which is 
tethered by means of this rope), ran away. The fish is run- 
ning (after) the fisherman. 

o. The paddy was spread out to dry upon the hills in- 
habited by the Jumia tribe, (but) was unhusked in an earthen 
vessel. The madam tree (Artocarpm lakoooha) has borne 
(fruits containing) hard-shelled pips. (The plantain tree has 
borne a) bunch (of plantains) in the sky. The panaa (?) took 
the pdnaa (which) remained in the water. 

6. Nine ploughs are being drawn by three cows. (An) 
angling-rod swallowed up (a) human being. 

This is also an allegorical song ; and its purport also 
appears to be to emphasise the omnipotence of God, who 
alone can cause the most unnatural events mentioned in the 
3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th lines to happen. 


IV. 

Then I come to the 4th and last song which runs thus : — 

\\ WST, TO nit I 

TO, ^nn^nlTOTOraTOiti 

66 
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9 1 fSnwre 9nim^ 

infrBR '9»T ?irtTt% 

^ Wk »fro ^TTOT^, 

^ ^-»TP5rR FRft I 

8 I W«T-?TTsfet 

8 m i H4^i tiT& ^ f^, 

Pi^lfd Tlf^, 

TTTft^ ^fT?T*n^ I 

1. (0 my) mind ! (I) had known you (to be) pure (lit. 
saintly). 

2. What is this (that) you have done again ? What 
means (lit. is) this act (lit. conduct of yours) ? To whom 
shall (I) tell what you have done ? 

3. Having inspired me with confidence (in your purity) 
you have overpowered (lit. taken possession of) (my) precious 
Divine Knowledge (by means of which I see my tutelary 
goddess Ksll) and at last, you have made (me) forget my 
(tutelary goddess) Kali’s name, (and) have surrendered this 
(valuable) store-house (of my) body to my enemies (i.e., the 
rule of the five passions). 

4. I shall make (a) petition to the Magistrate, Wisdom. 
I shall take you (with me) (while) going to (the goddess) 
Brahmamayl (or Kali). (1) shall keep you bound to the 
auspicious feet of (my) Protectress (the goddess Ksll) for all 
the three ages {i.e., for ever). 

This song is also an allegorical one and describes how the 
innate goodness of man’s nature is overpowered by the baser 
passions which cause him even to forget God. 

The interesting dialect-words used in the four folk-songs 
are given in the annexed glossary.' 


' The figure after eaoh word indioatea the number of the aong in the foregoing text, 
m which the partiquler word baa been used, 
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(1) — In evil times. 

. ^ 

(3) — In the sky. » 

’imsrro (l) — (I) have come. 

%rmrr (3) — (A fruit — containing) hard-shelled pips. 
^tTTOT (1) — (I) have brought. 

(2) — In (the waters of) the ebb-tide. 

TOUT (2) — (I) shall tell. 
iili TTTl TgT (1) — (You) have earned. 

(2) — To whom. 

(1) — No one. 

(3) — To climb up (gerund). 

(3) — Is climbing up. 

»r 

(3) — Has gone. 

f3r% (3) — Has swallowed up. 

(2) — Is contained. 

(2) — ^Weevils. 

(2)— Kma. 

^(2) — On a sand-bank. 

^ (8) — Are being driven. 


(3)— Tearing (itself) off (gerund). 
flpTTO (3)— An angling-rod. 

(2)— Have bored through. 
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9II«|R (3) — The fisherman. 

1(3) — Upon the hills inhabited by the JumiS 
tribe. The Jumias are a wild tribe of aborigines inhabiting 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

tnw-inare^ (4) — To the Magistrate, Wisdom. 


3TOT (1) — Is lying stranded high and dry; lit. is standing. 

(1) — Has struck. 

fwnt (2)— Thirst. 

(2) — To the bottom. 

(2) — Of the river. 

(2) — In the river. 

(3) — A cow. 
h (3)— By. 

(3) — Was unhusked. 

IVSR (3) — In running (after). 

(2) — Are getting hold of (and) eating up. 

(1) — In all haste ; lit. running fast (gerund). 

(3)— Ran away. 

(2) — Mud, lit. dust. 

*T 

(1)— New. 
t^rar (3) — Took. 
fSwT (1) — Will (you) take ? 

gw wt1% 
gwT 
gwT^ 




(1) — The boat. 
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qt% ?rRr (2) — Is sinking ; lit. is falling. 

(2) — In exile (in Brndaban). 

(3) — Meaning unknown ; fifty (?) 

f (2)— The stones. 

qTf ? l^T?l (3) —In an earthen vessel. 
qT% (1) — Under full sail. 
fq?T (2) — A wooden stool. 
g?TsrT (1)— Old. 


q 

q?:?n (2) — Brahma. 

WT*! (2) — The flow-tide. 

(nominative) ') 

. . f (3) — The cultivator of betel-leaf. 

qnifT (accusative) ) 

(1) — Of sand ; sand-(bank). 
q# (2)— Frogs. 


HTIw ^ (2)— Are floating up. 
ftpuf (2) — The banks (of the river). 


(2) — Are striking. 


(3) — Remained. 






5n[ qrq (2) — In carrying away. 

mrp: (2)— Of God. 

qrilT (1)— Taking (gerund). 
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▼ 

TO (3)— Ploughs. 

(3)— Was spread to dry. 
fhn TO (1)— Is becoming. 

^ (2) — ^The (tidal) current. 
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BY 

Gangapati Singh, B.A., 

Tanknath Chaudhuri Lecturer in Maithili, 
University of Calcutta. 

The Muhammadans after they had conquered India, finally 
settled in it and came into intimate contact with a highly 
civilised people and being the minority of the population, 
they had to learn the language of the people, though 
their court language was Persian. In some cases it is 
known that some early Muhammadan rulers in India kept 
even the records of their administration in the language of the 
people prevalent round their seats of government. Some 
scholars having made minute and deep study of the history 
of the early Muhammadan rulers of India, have found out 
that even Muhammad ibn Kasim, Muhammad Ghaznavi and 
Shahabuddin Muhammad Ghori had the records of their Indian 
administration written in archaic Hindi and not in Arabic or 
Persian. Hasan, the founder of the well-known Bahmani 
kingdom had as his Minister of Accounts his old Brshmaigia 
master Gangu, who kept his records in Hindi. 

Akbar, the greatest statesman amongst Moslem rulers 
gave great impetus to Hindi. His policy of conciliating the 
Hindus, in which he n'as also followed by his son and grand- 
son, also fostered and encouraged intimate connections between 
Hindus and Muhammadans and this induced many Muham- 
madans of the time, to write in Hindi. Akbar himself learnt 
Hindi and also encouraged his son, grandson and his courtiers 
to lec^m Hindi and patronized many Hindi poets. Hindi 
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received similar patronage at the hands of Shah Jehan, as 
well. Though Aurangzeb, the worst politician amongst the 
Muhammadan rulers of India, was highly prejudiced against 
Hindu religion, manners and customs, yet he did not 
discourage Hind/ and Sanskrit. Even so far as the art of 
music is concerned Muhammadan rulers and Moslem musicians 
admired many Hindi rags and raginis. Thus there remained 
practically no chasm or gulf between Hindi and Persian. 
Hindi began to imbibe many Persian words, while the Persian 
vocabulary was enriched by Hindi and Sanskrit words. Besides, 
many among the Muhammadans, who had the poetic gift 
in them, began to compose poems in Hindi. Their excellence 
and beauty lies in the fact that though such poets were 
Muhammadans by faith, still they had fully imbibed and 
assimilated Hindu culture. 

The Krishna cult of devotion and love of God had much 
in common with the mysticism of the Sufis and hence 
most of the Muhammadan poets, who were inclined that way, 
found in it much to attract them and some of them have 
even excelled devout Hindu, in their devotional writings. 

Above all the glorious history and achievements of the 
Eajputs, who, though enemies, were looked upon with respect, 
proved to be a great source of inspiration to some of the 
choicest among the Moslem poets. The seasons, the 
achievements of great heroes and heroines, which had been 
popular amongst the Hindus since the time of Kalidasa, 
roused the poetic fire of not a few Moslem poets. 

It is towards the beginning of the twelfth century that 
Muhammadan authors make their first appearance in Hindi 
literature. Among the pre<^^d period poets we find the names 
of three Moslem writers Masaud, Kutub Ali and Akram Paiz. 

Masaud, the son of Saad was a Hindi poet. He flourished 
in the beginning of the 12th century. No work of his has been 
up till now discovered, but his name as a good Hindi poet is 
found mentioned in authoritative Hindi works. 
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Kutub All is said to have submitted a complaint and 
prayer in versified Hindi to Maharaja Jai Singh of Anhilpur, 
to th.e effect that some Hindus had dug out a tomb in his 
possession. This Maharaja reigned from 1075 to 1125 A.D. 
No systematic work of his has yet been discovered. 

Akram Eaiz was a native of Marwar. He composed 
one Bartalla Konya and the Hindi version of Vrtti Ratnakara 
between 113(' and 1188 A.D. He is said to have been born 
in 1104 A.D. He had for his patron Maharaja Madhav Singh 
of Jaipur, whose court he adorned. 

Of the post*£a«d period poets the name of Amir or Mir 
Khusro is very famous. He was a good poet in Persian and 
Urdu as well. 

After him there was another author named Mullah Daud 
who wrote about the love episode of Nurak and Chand in 
versified Hindi. Chandraoan is said to have been written in 
praise of Juna Khan. Then comes Kutvan Shekh, whose 
work Mryavatl, a love story, has been brought to light by the 
diligent researches of Shyam Sunder Das and Eadha Krishna 
Das.* It is a book written in doha and chattpai metres. 
It was composed in 1495 -A.D. and is as voluminous a book 
as the PadmSvat of Jayasl. 

The chief characteristic of Kutvan’s poetry is that he 
lays down a precept in the first part of his dohu and illustrates 
it in the latter part. His illustrations are always most apt 
and perfect. He composed many Hindi verses in KhariboU 
and also verses in mixed Hindi and Persian. Besides he 
composed a lexicon called Khalikhari containing Arabic and 
Persian words with Hindi equivalents. This Khalikhari is 
even now included in the curriculum of the Maktaha (Urdu 
Schools) in some parts of India. He is credited to have laid 
the foundation of the union of Persian and Hindi and the 
production of r new language called Urdu. But he is more 


> Pnblished nnder the atupices of the Nagari Pracharini Sahha, Benarea. 
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famous for his fine and perplexing riddles called Pahalia and 
Dhakoaalaa which are on the lips of all Hindi-knowing people. 
He died in 1307 A.D. 

Of all the early Muhammadan writers of Hindi Literature 
the name of MaHk Muhammad Jayasi stands foremost for 
more reason than one. It is said that the real name of Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi was Muhammad only. Malik ” was his 
title. Because he is said to have belonged to the town of 
Jayasa, he went by the name of Jayasi. This place Jayasa is 
still a big town and railway station in the district of Bai 
Bareli in Oudh and is even now mostly inhabited by 
Muhammadans. 

The dates of the birth and death of Jayasi still remain 
contested and unsettled. As regards internal evidence in 
his two works, viz., Akkhravat and Padmmat^ the former does 
not contain any mention of the time when it was composed, 
but in the latter it has been held by some that the poet 
mentioned that he commenced writing it in the year 927 
A.H. corresponding to 16 *20 A.D. But this seems perplexing 
because the poet himself mentions in his book that he 
composed it during the reign of- Sultan Sher Shah“ who 
ascended the throne of Delhi in 1540 A.D. (947 A.H.) 
As for this Dr. Grierson holds that 927 A.H. is probably an 
error for 947 A.H. But the Misra Brothers have tried to 
solve the difficulty by suggesting that it is quite probable that 
jRyasI began his Padmdvat in the year 927 Hizra or 1576 Samvat 
Era (i.e., 1621 A.D.), and thathe dedicated his work to Sher Shah 
when he had completed it, because according to the usual 
literary conventions of Moslem poets any book must needs 
contain some words of prayer to the Supreme Being and to 
the Prophet and some panygeric of the reigning sovereign. 
But the real fact is that critics have been labouring under 
a misapprehension and have been giving a wrong and curious 


• ^ MI ^ I 
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interpretation of the line in JPctdmavat, which is supposed to 
give the date of the composition of that poem. The line, 
^ irt,*^rBrT isr clearly and in 

unambiguous terms indicates that poet Bena (and not 
Muhammad JayasI) related this story in 92*/ A.H. Nowhere 
in the body of the book does the poet call himself by the 
name of Bena. 

Under the circumstances it seems quite probable that 
the interesting and famous story of Padmini and of the siege 
of Chittaur by Alauddin which took place in 1303 A.D. (some 
two centuries' and a half before the time of Jayasi), like the 
stories of the Raniayatm and the 3fahabh&rata, might have 
furnished many poets with their theme and a version by Bena 
might have been well-known at that time, and regarded as 
worth-mentioning by Jayasi. 

As to the brithplace of Jayasi, the generally accepted 
theory is that he was a native of the above-mentioned town 
of Jayasa. But the line in the Padmavat which says that the 
poet came to the sacred town of Jayasa and gave forth the 
story there,® is likely to create doubts in the minds of the 
readers. This may lead us to think that he might have 
belonged to some other place, that because the town Jayasa 
was well-known as a sacred spot, so with a view to popularise 
his poem, he might have come to this place and recited his 
works to the populace. Besides the poet had for his spiritual 
preceptor Sayyed Ashraf who was living there^ and thus his 
close connection with the town would have led people to 
believe that he also was born there. Moreover one version 
of the tradition in that part of the country furnishes us with 
the information that he belonged to the town of Ghazipur 
in Patehpur District. Ilis teacher, or Vidyd Quru^ Shekh 
Burhan belonged to Kalpi far away from Jayasa. 


• ws w snv wnj i 

* Tftr Pram, ^ 'w I 
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Jayasi was well-known as a Musalman Faqir and 
tradition says that the Raja of Amaithi, who was one of his 
principal devotees, was blessed with a son through his prayers. 
When the poet died he was buried at the gate of the Raja’s 
fort at Amaitbl f/here his tomb is even now worshipped. 

His masterpiece Padmavat on which his fame rests deals 
with the renowned episode of Ra^I Padmavail. 

King Gandharva Sen, who reigned in Siiphala Dvipa, 
(Ceylon) had an exquisitely beautiful daughter named 
Padmavatl who, it is said, also possessed the attributes of the 
highest class of woman called Fadmini as enunciated by the 
writers on the Indian science of erotics.® The girl had a pet 
parrot named Hiraman for which she had extreme fondness. 
Once it so happened that the parrot was lost to her and it was 
sold to Rsoa Ratan Singh of Chittaur. Once the parrot spoke 
highly in praise of the beauty and accomplishments of the 
fair PadminI before the Rapa’s queen NSigaraatl, who was very 
proud of her beauty. The RSpa, being enamoured of the idea 
of her beauty and accomplishments, went out in search of the 
girl with the parrot disguised as a Sannyasl. With great 
difldculty the Raijia’s efforts, under the able guidance of 
the parrot, were at last crowned with success and the fair 
Padmavatl was married to Rapa Ratan Singh. For some 
time the happy pair is said to have lived in perfect happiness. 
But as the saying goes, " the course of true love never does 
run smooth”, and our hero and heroine were no exceptions to it. 

Alauddin, then ruling at Delhi, hearing about the 
extraordinary beauty and accomplishments of Padmavatl 
from Ragho, the dismissed astrologer of Ratan’s court, fell 
sick with love for her. Repeated entreaties having failed, 
Alauddin is said to have besieged Chittaur for twelve long 
years but failed to get hold either of the impregnable fortrees 


fiq i eanw to wiwItot 'rtWl n 
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or the lady Padmayatl. Only once Alauddin is said to have 
enjoyed the sight of her beauty reflected from a series of 
mirrors. But at last by a clever stratagem he succeeded in 
making Ratan Singh a prisoner and took him to Delhi and 
held him as a hostage for Padmini’s surrender But the two 
faithful and chivalrous chiefs named Gora and Badal hastened 
to Delhi with a handful of men, and, working very cleverly, 
befooled Alauddin and got their master released at the 
sacrifice of their dear lives. While Ratan lay in chains at 
Delhi, many proposals accompanied by threats and allurements 
were made to PadmSvatl by one Deva Pal, Raja of Kumbhalner, 
for bestowing her love on Alauddin, but she spurned all these 
overtures with scorn. As soon as Ratan, being released, 
reached Ghittaur, he attacked Kumbhalner in revenge for the 
insult offered to his wife and killed Deva Pal in battle. But 
unfortunately Ratan, too, is said to have been killed in this 
action and Ghittaur at last fell and was occupied by Muham* 
madans. Padmavatl, true to the traditions of Rajput 
womanhood, burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. 

The interesting episode of Ratan Singh’s quest for the 
beautiful Padmavatl, the account of the long protracted siege 
of the virgin city of Ghittaur by Alauddin, the display of 
bravery by Ratan and, last though not the least, the wifely 
devotion and true love of Padmavatl, everything is supposed to 
have an allegorical and spiritual sense also. The poem 
represents the search of the soul for true wisdom. An 
allegorical interpretation of the whole story of Padmavat 
appears to have been present in the mind of the poet, for he 
himself calls it an allegorical poem. At the end of the book 
the. poet being asked as to why he, being a saint, dealt with 
the theme full of erotic sentiments, explains that Ghittaur 
stands for tbe human body, Ratan Singh for the soul, the 
parrot for the Guru or spiritual guide, Padmavatl for 
wisdom, Ragho for Satan or the Evil One, and Alauddin 
for delusion, and so forth. 
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Moreover, the insertion of the episode of Alauddin’s 
enjoying a sight of the dazzling beauty of PadmSvati reflected 
in a glass, might have been introduced to remind the readers 
of the Sankhya-system of Hindu Philosophy. There we find 
that Prakrti isy<i:^« or inactive and Purusa is nirlepa and 
udaslna or uncontaminated and unmoved like a drop of water 
on a lotus leaf. When the reflection of Puru§a falls on 
Prakrti, she gets jiidna; in other words, she becomes conscious 
of her powers and being active, commences the creation of the 
world. Delusion or mithyajndna (Alauddin) was thus brought 
in contact with true wisdom or tattvajnana (Padmini). 

The language of the poem is said to he the dialect spoken 
in the villages surrounding Jayasa and scholars are of opinion 
that his poem became very popular because he wrote for the 
people in the people’s own tongue. Besides, the language 
of the poem is a mixture of the various dialects of the people. 
But though the style is simple, the book is full of figurative 
turns abounding in similes and metaphors. The poet has 
made a good display of his descriptive powers, elegance of 
style and his fondness for hyperbole while describing seasons, 
prayers, love-affairs, marriage and the various limbs of the 
heroine. 

JSyasI seems to be have been Muhammadan by faith, but 
Hindu by culture. The latter aspect is so strong that in describ- 
ing Hindu manners and customs, in classifying female emotions 
and the ten different stages of suffering while separated from 
the beloved, in the knowledge of Ayurvedic medicines and of 
Hindu astrology, in the mastery of the Sanskrit metres 
and of Hindu theology, and in his praises of Lord Siva and 
his description of the pathetic scene of the Satl Jayasi excels 
even a devout Hindu. For instance : 

I grit n 

^ im ?r# M 

^ ^ I ^ grll% TOT n 
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^ ^ ^rrarri 
^n^pr VTSff^ I 

^ ^PiT wd fapmi I 

SI# #t swpft sttot I 


^ ^ # TTSIT II 

^ ^ II 

spr t Oraif II 
^ ?:'??i 1% ^R mm n ® 


The poet seems to have made a thorough and minute 
study of the Purams and the traditions current among the 
Hindus about renoAvned ascetics ; 


g'TTsnsi^fsw^snft I ^ H?raT|t « 

gr #t?n i ^ sr ^ flwlin ii 

^ ^1 mft ^ sng^ii ^ 

The poem became so very popular and had such a wide 
circulation even in the days when the printing press had not 
yet been introduced into India, that even in the remotest 
corners of India the poem M'as read and admired by all lovers 
of poetry and it grew so much in popularity that even its 
translations into other provincial vernaculars were held in 
high esteem. To illustrate this an account of its Bengali 
version may be added here. 

Magan Thalcur, the Moslem minister of the ruling chief 
of Arakan, had patronised a scholar named Alaul, who was 
born about the year 1618 A.D. and lived, almost to the end of 
the l7th century. The latter while a youth once undertook a 
sea-voyage with his father and after a narrow escape from 
capture by Portuguese pirates, he had fled to Arakan, where he 


® Both Xflgnmati and Pudmavati wore; true Satla. Potli the wives sat on tho fnnoral 
couch and thus saw the ubudo of Lord J5iva, A man may sit on a throne, but at last 
everyone must needs sit on sach a funeral couch. Sweet refreshing agaru and sandal 
paste were applied to their foreheads, and musical instruments woro played. For the first 
time these musical instruments were played on the solemn occasion of their marriage and 
for the second and last time, it is done now. TIad the queens boon alive they would have 
been subject to the intense pangs of separation from their lord, but by dying in this riiannor 
they would always live together. 

’ O king, you are like VikramSditya ; true to your word, like Harischandra ; you are 
like Gopichandra and Bhartrihari in whom QornkhanSth lit the intellectual light. 
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was hospitably received by Magan ^hskur, who highly 
appreciated his scholarship. When he was about forty 
years old, Magan ^hSikur ordered him to translate into 
Bengali the Padmavat of Muhammad JSyasI. In order to 
please his noble patron he quickly finished his task 
to the intense delight of Magan. Besides, Alaul is said to have 
undertaken the Bengali translations of various Persian works 
also, like the Shaif-ul Walla under the orders of the same 
patron. But when this work was half finished Magan died. 
At the same time Shuja, the brother of Aurangzeb, had fled 
to Arakan and in the fight that ensued between the two 
brothers Shuja was defeated. A wicked man named Mirza in 
order to satisfy a private grudge inviegled Alaul into Shuja’s 
party, and eonsequently he was imprisoned in 1668 and 
subjected to great cruelties but was at last released. In the 
latter part of his life he finished the translation of Shaif-ul 
Mulla. Besides this he also wrote sequels to the stories of 
Gorachandra and Maina by Baulat Kazi and the translation 
of the Persian poem Ilaahtapaihar by Nizam Ohaznavi. His 
last literary work consisted of a few detached Krishna songs. 

Coming back to the particulars of the translation of 
the Padmdvaty all the manuscripts of this translation hitherto 
obtained belong to the borderland of Arakan in the backwoods 
of Chittagong, copied in Persian character and preserved by the 
rural Muhammadan folk of these localities. In the year 1893 
Shaik Hamid ulla of Chittagong published it in Bengali 
characters. What is surprising about this book is that this 
book was copied, read and admired by the Muhammadans of 
Chittagong, though the style is extremely Sanskritic. Alaul’s 
translation is said to be an improvement on the original both 
in quantity and quality. The original poem contains 1,000 
lines while the translation contains 1,500 lines. Besides, the 
translation is notably free and is also marked by great origina- 
lity, though conforming in the main to the original. Biai 
Bahadur Hr. Dineschandra Sen, the famous historian of 
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Bengali Literature, is of opinion that with his finished 
Sanskritio expressions in the Vernacular, mastery in word* 
painting, Alaul heralded the age of the classical revival, the 
age of BhRratchandra. The following description of Pad mini’s 
beauty shows the artificial taste of the times 

^ I 
^ ^ ws? STRICT 1 
*jaRlc^ fe ^ orT^ i 

f5«Rf I 

to ^ Tt5( ’Ritst I 

irlai HCT 5s«t 1 
tofe «(tto l%a ctf ^ ^ I ® 

The Jkkhravatt as its very name suggests, contains 
detached verses, each beginning with a letter of the 
Hindi alphabet from ^ to fj. These verses deal with the 
praises of the Almighty Father and the transitoriness of the 
world. 

There is great diversity of opinion about the date of the 
birth and death of Kabir and about his caste. Some even 
hold that he was a Brahmana, but the more accepted tradition 
is that he was a julah& (weaver) by caste. This is corro- 
borated by Kabir’s own writings in the Adigrantha, wherein 
he says, addressing a Brahmaua, that he is a weaver of 


* The light that beams in the face of Fadmin?, puts to Fhame the light reflected from 
a gulden mirror. One curious fact with regard to the face is that two lotuses (her two 
eyes) are confined within the diso of the moon (her face). The sun on finding his friends 
so confined by his enemy, came to their rescue in the shape of the vermilion mark on 
her forehead ; and Love in aid of the sun held aloft his bow (her eyebrows) and aimed 
his shafts (the glances of her eyes). The only regret of these two lotos-friends is that 
though placed close to each other, they could not see each other. 

58 
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Benares and the BrahmaDa should understand his theo* 
logical theories.® The tradition round the city of Benares 
says that he was the son of a virgin Brahmaiia widow, who 
out of shame threw him on the banks of the Lohar tank in 
the city. By cl)^nce, a weaver, Niru by name, and his wife 
Nima, passing by that way and finding the deserted baby, 
brought him home and nursed him as their own son. In course 
of time boy became famous by the name of Eabir. 

As regards the dates of his birth and death, the tradition 
amongst the Kabir Fanthls or followers of the religious order 
founded by him, says that he lived for 300 years from 1205 to 
1605 of the Samvat era. In Kabir Kasautl the dates of his 
birth and death are respectively 1455 and 1575 of the Samvat 
era and these have been generally accepted by the learned 
members of that religious sect. 

As regards the question of his marriage some hold that 
he remained a bachelor throughout his life. Others hold that 
he had a wife named Lol, a son named Kamal and a daughter 
named Eamall. This is also attested by the oft-quoted 
tradition which says that the family prestige of Kabir was 
at stake as he had a wicked and vicious son in Kamal.'® Kabir 
from his very childhood was a man of extraordinary genius 
and of a strongly religious turn of mind. Afterwards he 
became a disciple of the famous Ramananda. Kabir is said 
to have tried to modify the Vaishnava doctrine so as to include 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism alike. “ The Ood of the 
Hindus ”, he preached, “ is also the God of the Musalmans, 
though called by a different name”. Though he was not 
educated yet his teachings and writings are vei^ thoughtful, 
precious and deep. He was loved and revered by the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans alike. Tradition says that on his 
death there arose a quarrel between the Hindus and the 
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Muhammadans. While the Moslems wished to bury him, 
the Hindus, claiming him as one belonging to their religion, 
insisted on burning him. And this dispute was settled by a 
miracle which satisfied both. 

He himself did not write any book but oo|nposed detached 
verses called Bhajans and Sakhls. After his death his disciples 
systematised and arranged these, and put them in the form of 
separate books. Nine such books are recorded in the KhUs- 
g^antha, one of the sacred books the Kahir Pan this ; — 
(1) Sukh-nidhan, (2) GorakhndtJi kl Ooqthl, (3) Kahir Panj% 
(4) Balakh kl Ramaii^l, (5) Anand Bdm Sagar^ (6) Sakddvallt 
(7) Mangal, (8) Bijak and (9) SdkhU. 

Two or three specimen verses from his writings may be 
quoted here : — 


*f ifilTsi ^ ^ ^ I 

^ Bit ^ fit H “ 

iftar W W «[Tan 

qBl aanar ^ ft W H 

^ ^ grm i 

ft figq giT?lft«Jt rlRT TOrm U “ 

Kainal £!avi was the son of the celebrated Kablr. He 
was born in 1450 A.D. It is believed and said that he devoted 
his whole time and energy to the composition of verses for 
refuting his father’s teachings. This belief has for its founda* 
tiou an oft>quoted proverb which says that an unlucky 


Kveryono remerabera God when overcome by calamities, bnt none remembers Him 
when ha^py. If one remembers Him in his bright days, why should dark days come to 
him at «all ? 

One who wants to taste the savour of true love and also to preserve the honour and 
dignity (of the world) can never succeed. None saw or heard of two swords kept within 
one scabbard. 

The life of man is like a bubble of water j it appears and is obscured like stars in 
the morning. 
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family was Kablr’s, in which an unworthy like Kamid was 
born.” But from the perusal of his verses, we find, on the 
contrary, that KamSl was as good and sincere a devotee of 
Bama as his revered father. 

iRTiT SITR § I 

5n¥nat mr sfw h 

^ EUr ^ ^ ^ «Tff 95Wt I 

^nrra ^ wrerarr 5 r^ n ‘® 

Next in importance comes Bahlm whose full name was 
Abdul Rahim KhankhSna. He was the son of Bairarn Khan 
and was born in 1566 A.D. and died at the ripe age of seventy. 
He was a great favourite of the Emperor Akbar who 
appointed him his chief commander and minister and he 
continued to adorn the post down to the time of Jehangir. 
But he is also said to have greatly offended the Emperor 
Jehangir and for this reason he was put into prison for 
some years. He was deeply versed in Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit. He was a great patron of learning and hence 
learned men from all parts of India fiocked round him. 
Tradition runs to the effect that he made a princely grant 
of three lakhs of rupees to the poet Ganga for the composition 
of a single couplet. He was a benevolent and philanthropic 
man. He was a great devotee and preacher of the Krishna-cult. 
It is said that once when his enemies made a serious complaint 
against him to the emperor he spoke out : “ These liars and 
thieves cannot injure me even a bit so long as I have for my 


^ * See Footnote 10 above. 

' ■ By uttering the name of Rllma a man’s desire is fulfilled, the name of Lahshman 
makes a man achieve his aim, the name of Krishna makes one ford the river of worldly 
life, and by uttering the name of Vishnn one gets rest. By coming to the world we become 
devotees of the Lord but worldly ceres and anxieties ore enveloping us. The poet KamSl, 
the son of Keblr, says that Prnhlnd had sung this at the eight of Narasiqiha. 
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protector Lord Krishna, who has a great love for butter”. He 
was an extremely coohtempered man and it is said of him 
that throughout his life he never uttered an angry word or 
lost his temper. It is said that he was loved and admired by 
GosSin Tulsidas. Once he had completed Sktdoha (composed 
by Tulsidas and given to a Brahma^a) so aptly that it pleased 
the Gosain extremely. Bahim made a deep study of human 
nature and of the ways of the world. He entertained extra* 
ordinary love and regard for Bana PratSp and always spoke 
warmly in praise of his patriotism and his sense of self-respect, 
in spite of the fact that he was a life-long antagonist of 
his master and patron, Akbar. It is said that once the wife 
of Bahim was captured by the Baud’s men, but when the 
BaoS was informed of the fact, he treated her very respectfully 
and sent her back to her husband. Bahim, out of gratitude, 
dedicated many verses written in the Bajasthani dialect to 
Bana Fratap. Of his works only Rahim Sataai, Ramayai^a^ 
Raaapancadhydyi, Srihgar Sorath and Madana^tak are still 
extant. Though he was vastly learned in Sanskrit and Arabic 
his style is always very simple. His similes and metaphors 
are always apt and homely. His dohas are full of teaching. 
A few of them may be quoted here : 

nw w w % wmwi 

^ iRinEr wrfTi ii 

’BTwif?! ^31 iP|?i i 
^ ^ ^ ii " 

5T ^ I 

wf WWRRT ^ II ^ 

Trees do not eat their fruit themselves, lakos do not drink their water themselves ; 
Bahim says that the property of the good is for the benefit of others. 

^ ^ Rahim says that when a man has wealth ho has got lots of relations and friends, 
but those who stand by in the time of adversity should alone be reokoned as true friends. 

Rahim says that even if a beggar fails to get anything from a rich man, he may 
approach the poor, because when a river is dried up, a man may dig a well and get 
water from it 
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The name of Akbar the Great stands next in importance, 
not because he was a great poet but because be was a great 
patron of Hindi literature. He himself learnt Hindi and 
also composed detached verses, many of which are still 
extant. He had his son Jehangir taught Hindi and had 
employed one Bhudatta Brahmapa to coach his grandson 
Khusro in Hindi at the age of six only; and these things 
produced such an effect that it is said that Shah Jehan was as 
well-versed in Hindi as in his own mother-tongue. 

Owing to his encouragement and kind patronage Baja 
Todar Mall, the musician Tansen, Faizi, Abul Fazal, 
Narahari, Ajnesh, Kavi Ganga, Bahim and other courtiers 
of Akbar produced Hindi works. 

The full name of Baskhan was Sayyed Ibrahim. He 
was a scion of the Pathan royal family and an inhabitant of 
Delhi. Some hold that he was an inhabitant of Fihani, 
district Hardoi, but resided for the greater portion of his life 
in Braj. He was born towards the end of the 16th 
century A.D. and he composed a poem named Prem Batika in 
1615 A.D. In a book treating of the lives of 252 Vaishnavas, 
it is mentioned that he was dotingly in love with a Bania’s 
son and roamed day and night with him. Though people 
laughed at him and ridiculed him, he did not in the least care for 
it. Once it so happened that four Vaishnavas were conversing 
amongst themselves on religious topics. One of them said, 
“ We Vaishnavas should be as much attached to God Vishnu 
as Baskhan is to the shopkeeper’s son”. Baskhan overheard 
it and it moved him deeply. He at once fell at their feet 
and thenceforth he turned his mind to God and became an 
adorer and worshipper of Krishna and went to live in Braj. 
TTia poems are full of sweetness and show his devotion to 
the beloved Krishna. 

^ TO ^ ^ TOT TO ^ ^ fro % TOnro « 
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inT’f ^ ^ ^ ^ wsr I 

# ^ ^ ^ ^ fllf% H '* 

Alam was originally a Sanadhya Brahraana. He Avas born 
in 1700 A.D. He flourished during the rei|n of Aurangzeb 
and served for a long time under Prince Muazzam, the son 
of Aurangzeb. He was, as the tradition goes, initiated into 
Islam for a very peculiar reason mentioned below. 
Once Alam gave bis turban to a woman dyer named Shekh 
to have it dyed. Through oversight he left tied up with it 
a piece of paper containing one line of a dohd^ which was 
composed by himself and left over to be completed later : 

^ 2RI9'41 ^ ^*1 I “ 

When Shekh took the turban home, she unloosened it, 
read the line and composing the following second line of 
the couplet tied it in the same manner to the turban after 
she had dyed it : 

»I«r ^ II “ 

The moment Alam got back his turban and found therein 
his couplet so aptly and so beautifully completed, he ran to 
the house of that AA'oman and paid her one anna for dyeing 


In cnee I am born a human being (in my next birth) I wish I were amongst the 
milkmaids of Braj and Gokul, in case I am born a beast I should like to graze and roam in 
company with the cows of Nanda, if I bo bom a stone 1 would like to bo one in the 
mount Qovardhana which was raised up by Krishna, and in case I am born amongst birds 
I shonld like to have my nest in the branches of tho Kadamba trees on the banks of the 
JamunA. 

The lady is like a thin stick of gold, why is it that her waist is slender P 
The Creator, taking out some of the gold from the waist of tho damsel, has put it 
about her breasts. 
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the turban and one thousand rupees for completing the 
doM. The mutual admiration thus kindled in their hearts 
gradually deepened into love and culminated in their 
marriage and Alam’s conversion to Islam. Both Alam 
and Shekh thenceforth began to compose Hindi poems 
jointly. 

No systematic works of Alam and Shekh have yet been 
discovered. Some detached verses, however, full of erotic 
sentiments, are still extant. 

Sayyed Mubarak, an ichabitant of Belgram, was born 
in 1583 A.B. He was well versed in Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit. His verses are really beautiful. Of his works only 
Alak iSatak and Tilak iSatak have yet come to light. 

0 

^ ire ^ R “ 

m w M 

t ^ ^ ^ II “ 

ElSdirbakhsh was born in 1578 A.D., at the village 
Fihani in the district of Hardoi. He was the disciple of 


Ifabarak sajs that tho locks of hair carled so nicely round her face that it seemed 
as if Loye, like an expert Munshi, had traced out a qaf ^ on a plate of glass. 

* 3 The locks of her hair straying near her blackened ey es, seemed as if a female 
serpent were taking its young ones into her embrace. 

The look of her hair is like the string, the beauty of her face is the riyer, her nose* 
|[ring is the book, and Madan, the god of Loye, putting this bait of pearls is going to capture 
my mind. 
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Sayyed Ibrshim. Of his works only a few detached verses 
are extant. 

JamSluddin, or JamSl Kavi as he is popularly called, was 
born in 164i5 A.D. He was also an inhabitant of Pihani in the 
district of Hardoi. He has left for us rtany emblematic 
verses ( ^ ) which are rare in Hindi literature. 

Abul Eaiz, alias Paizi, was the son of Shekh Mubarak 
and brother of Abul Fazl. He was greatly loved by Akbar. 
He W6ts born in 1547 A.D. He was a great Sanskrit scholar 
as well. He also wrote many detached verses in Hindi. 

Nazir was an inhabitant of Agra and flourished in the 
beginning of the 16th century. He wrote a book called 
Nazir kl Shair which became very popular. It contains 
verses full of erotic sentiments. 

The poet Ahmad was born in 1613 A.D. He was a Sufi 
by religion. He was well versed also in the Vedanta system 
of Hindu philosophy and his verses in doha and sorfha metres 
deal with philosophical ideals, especially of the Vedanta. 

The poet Tahir composed one book in versified Hindi 
called Koka Sahha or the Science of Love. His poems are 
sweet and melodious. He flourished at the end of the sixteenth 
century and was an inhabitant of Agra. 


arTf?r ?R I 

^ gw i 


^ II 

WhfST ifuT 5T WT5?f ITTOT 9 

_ ^ ^ 

VRT ^ m t 

% Tmu ii 


‘‘A woman of Padmini class has these twelve signs. Her complexion is of the hne 
of gold ; a sweet smell as of a lotas comes out from her limbs ; and henco black bees hover 
round her; she is temperato in her meals, in her talk, in her enjoyments; she is very 
expert in her work and she is wise; she likes to wear white garments ; and likes her 
ornaments all white ; and she wears white dowers and necklaces of white pearls. 

69 
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The poets ZulfikSr (b. 1726 A.D.), Yusuf Ehan (b. 1764 
A.D.) and Muhammad, better known as FathSn SultSn (b. 
1704 A.D.) are said to have written an excellent commentary 
in Kwtf^allya metre on Bihari Sataal. But unfortunately only 
a few Kufi^alliiaa of Pathan Sultan are now extant, but 
these are unique in Hindi literature for their beauty. 



SAYANA’S COMMENTARY— ITS COMPOSITION. 


BY 

Dr. P. D. Gunk, M.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ’ 
Professor of SanskHt^ Fergusson College, Poona, 

Imtnemorial tradition has held that the great minister- 
recluse SSyana is the author of the commentary of the Rgveda, 
called the VedarthaprakMa. This belief is founded on the 
couple of verses that preface every adhyaya of the eight 
astahas and on the colophon at the end of each. One of these 
verses is invariably a salutation to Yidy&tlrtha, the Guru and 
the predecessor of SSyaua on the Pl^ha, and runs thus : — 

The second, whenever it is there, makes mention of the fact, 
though differently at different places, that Silyana, the acarya, 
has commented on such and such an adhyaya. The sixth 
adhyaya of the first aslaka, (the first place where such a verse 
occurs), has the following : — 

3jrref?i: ! 

Or the first adhyaya of the last aslaka, for instance, has this 
verse : — 

uTWiftaRi ii 

* This article is atnong the last written by the talented writer. Ue died, deeply 
regretted by all his friends, shortly after sending this contribution, — I. J, S. T. 
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In some verses, SayaQa has been called armtya ; e.g . — 

wmm iwit w. i 

4iKim4{iAii TtJfw ^rrr^^fWm ii 

At the beginning of the fourth and fifth adhyaym of the sixth 
aftaka^ the pareqts of SSya^a are mentioned as being Srlmatl 
and Maya^a. 

The colophon always reads as follows : — 

^ etc. 

But one important fact has to be remembered, that not 
every adhydya has the second verse which refers to Saya^a. 
The following table will clearly show the position : 


Aataka. 

Reference to Say ana in 
adhydyaa. 

No such reference. 

I 

1 

7 

II 

2 

6 

III 

2 

6 

IV 

2 

6 

V 

1 

7 

VI 

2 

6 

VII 

6 

3 

VIII 

6 

3 

Total 

20 

44 


Of the sixty-four adhydyaa of the jS^^oee/a-commentary, 
only twenty have reference to Saya^a as the author of the 
commentary, and the remaining forty-four have no such 
referenoei 

They all begin in a business-like manner with the aUkta 
that is to be commented upon with only such an introduction 
as, ^ or I This is 

rather strange, if Ssiyaqa was alone, or at all, the author 
of the commentary. 
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Even in the twenty verses which refer to Saya9e, the 
reference is clearly in such terms as would indicate that some 
person or persons, with great respect for the ability and sacri* 
floe of Saya^a, are ascribing their work to him. It is not a 
case of the usual practice in Sanskrit works of mentioning the 
author in the third person. But this is of coflrse subjective. 

There are two verses in the second and sixth aqiahm 
which are of importance in this connection. They follow the 
usual salutation to Vidyatirtha and are : — 

^ ^ 11 ^ 

^irfTisn 

There is no mention of Sayana in these, although it could 
have been very easily knit into them, had the author so meant 
it. In the latter verse, for instance, Sayamna could easily 
have been substituted for sumatina or mngamena. 

So much is at any rate clear from the above that we can- 
not place too much reliance on the score of verses that appear 
at the beginning of some score of adhyayas. To pit against 
that one score, we have over two scores of adhyayas which 
begin in a business-like manner, with perfect silence as to who 
wrote them. 

Lastly, the verses at the very opening of the commentivry 
ascribe the authorship, not to Sayaoa, but to his brother 
Madhava. After the salutation to Vidyatirtha, occurs the 
following ; — 

?i5ti \ 

Madhava, according to this, was commissioned by King Bukka 
to write a commentary on the J^gveda. 

‘ Afi. II, adh. 1. 

IV, adh, 8. 
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But latter tradition, howsoever it might have arisen (and 
which was responsible for the score of verses which apparently 
were not there from the beginning) wanted to reconcile this 
with its belief, and is responsible, evidently, for the following 
additional verse : — 

r 

lER* fsfgWTfTUi II 

Happily, however, not all the manuscripts show this, and hence 
it is rightly relegated to the foot-notes in the authentic editions 
of the Mgveda. 

The colophon apparently is the fruit of this reconciliation, 
for it speaks of the commentary as SmjamGaryeim vircunte 
Madhaviye VedarthaprahMe, i.e. “ Madhava’s Vedartha- 
prakma compiled by Sayana”. This might suggest that one 
was among the actual workers and the other merely supervised 
and edited the work. 

This last gives us the clue, as to how the whole stupendous 
affair of the commentary must have been arranged. Eor, 
apart from the common sense view that such a task could not 
have been achieved by one individual, especially when he was 
at the same time minister of a great kingdom, we have several 
facts supplied by the commentary itself, pointing to the un- 
mistakable conclusion that many scholars must have collabora- 
ted in it. With all its imperfections, — and they are many (and 
we here see them no less clearly than scholars beyond the 
oceans), it is a monumental work of the middle ages, just as 
much as the St. Petersburg Dictionary is of the present age. 

The imperfections and the contradictions, at which many 
scholars " fret, are therefore natural ; and one cannot reconcile 
oneself with the view that any body, least of all Sayaiia, could 
be so opaque as not to see the folly of explaining the same 


^ Sgg, for instaiico, Macdonoll in bis “ Principles to be followed in translating the 
Veda”, in the Bhandarliar Commemoration Volume, pp. 7 if. 
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word differently in different, passages, although the context 
and other conditions were the same. 

Among the points won from an examination of some parts 
of the commentary the first and the most evident one is that 
the m^aka and not the mawiala, appears to j;iave been taken 
as the unit in the commentary. 

While commenting upon 1, 184-, 3, which refers to the 
Asvins, the commentator says, aynni itihaso Brahnmiw “ Praja- 
patir vai sonmya rajne" ityamnato'smabhih prathanida^o ke 
prapancitaJh. 

He does not say, prathamaniandale but prathamdqtake. 

Verses or parts of verses repeated as burdens or otherwise 
in the same astaka are explained only once. Afterwards they 
are left untouched with I’emarks like gaiam etai, vyakhya- 
tarn etat or siddhdrtham etat ; or vydkhyatd ; cf. li, 2, 13, 
which is the same as II, 1, 16; II, 14<, 12 which is identical 
with II, 13, 13; II, 15, 10; II, 18, 9 and II, 19, 9; which are 
the same as II, 11, 21 ; and III, 6, 11 and III, 6, 11 which are 
the same as III, 1 , 23 ; and are, therefore, left alone.* 

But III, 7, 11 which is the same as III, 6, 11 ; III, 6, 11 
and III, 1, 23, is explained again. This would be inexplicable, 
had it not been for the fact, that the verse explained, although 
a repetition viewed from the point of view of the niamj<da 
is in a different astaka. The three latter are in the second 
a^iaka, whereas III, 7, 11 is in the third. This suggests 
that the two units were explained by different persons. 

The different aqtakaa or even hixli-astakas appear to have, 
as a general rule, different commentators. 

This verse, i<ldm agm pmudarpsam,^ etc. has been twice 
commented upon because, as we have seen, it occurs in two 
different as^akas, the second and third. Now had the author 
of the two cu!(aka8 been the same, he w'ould either not have 


* The fignrea here and else-where thronghont refer to mat/ilalri, sukla and ffc. 

* III, 1, 23 and 5, 11 i 6, 11 : 7, 11. 
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commented upon it, or would at least have repeated the ex- 
planation of the verse that he had first given ; beoause after 
all, the two verses are not separated by more than some six 
^ktai. From the following quotations it will be seen that, 
not only is the sajm^ explanation not repeated, but in the case 
of one important word the two explanations actually differ. 
The two are as follows : — 

(1) III, 1, 23 ^ 

wa irar trit i 

^ Tf?r I f ^ ^ !lf%WT 

(2) III, 7, 11 :— t ^nflrat ttr 

ufOTcsn^^:^: ^ i nt 

^ <1*1 ^rawprw wir ^rror i ^ 

’flw: t ?!5r ^ ftarrarwr 

I (This is followed by a grammatical explanation 
of important words, which is lacking in the first case.) 

Ignoring synonyms like pradatrlm, and sampadayitrlm, 
cirak&lam and niranfamm, shtvafe and yajmianaya, we have 
to note the following important points of difference ; — 

(a) That i^am is taken in the first explanation to mean the 
*earth% and in the second to mean 'a goddess in the cow’s 
form * ; (b) that vijaya is taken once as in apposition to sunub 
and tanayab and as the subject of »yM, hut in the second as an 
adjectire of sumatib, although the meaning in both the cases 
is approximately the same ; (<?) that in the second explanation 
syd/n naa atmm tanayab is taken as a relative clause qualifying 
<3: 'the good wish that we should have a son and a grandson’. 
In the first explanation, the clause is taken as an independent, 
finite sentence and therefore in the last sentence is simply 
taken to mean 'that’, i.e. 'famous’ ; (d) that the first is a bare 
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paraphrase, whereas the second has a reference to the Nighai^m 
and gives necessary grammatical notes at the end. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the commentaries on the 
second and the third a^iakaa are not from the same pen. 
While commenting upon 1, 184, 3, the commentator, after 
having referred to the legend of the marriage of con- 

cludes, as we have seen, by saying : ayam UiMso ityawmto 
^armbhilf, prathamd^take prapa^itak. The verse of the first 
a^iaka referred to here is I, 119, 5 where again the reference' 
is to the marriage of Surya. The words * asmabhib pratha- 
md^iake prapanoitab^ are emphatic enough to show that the 
author of that part of the commentary is the same person as 
he of I, 184, 3. Since it appears tliat the work was not un- 
evenly divided or shared piecemeal, we might presume that 
tiie latter half of the first aaiaka, and the latter half of the 
second, were apparently conimented upon by one and the same 
person. 

Reasoning in the same way, we might conclude that the 
commentator on YI, 63, 5 had no hand in the commentary on 
the above parts of the first and the second as(aka8, nor had he 
got them before him. Ror in that case, there would have 
been a clear reference to the fact here ; for the legend in all 
the three verses is the same. But he only says aycm arthab 
prajapatir vai ityadina apa^ilkrtab. The Brahmaya, passage, 
he thinks, elucidates it, and he makes no reference either to 
I, 119, 6 or to I, 184, 3. One, — can at once see the difference 
between the two, — the definite statement in I, 184, 3 and the 
mere reference to the Brahmai^a in VI, 63, 6. 

A thorough examination of the commentary on these 
lines is bound to be fruitful. But the oases cited here arc 
typical enough. This will prove, it is hoped, only the begin- 
ning of an exhaustive study of this stupendous work. 

A careful study of the style of the commentary on the. 
different a^iakaa might, perhaps, lead to more definite 
results. But what has been brought forward is sufficient to 
60 
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* 

establish the case, that SSya^a’s commentary was not the work 
of a single hand. 

A critical study of the exegetical and the grammatical 
parts of the commentary is also interesting in as much as it 
shows that, where the two were not blended together as in the 
latter part of the second (t 4 (aka, as also in the latter part of 
the third, they belong to different persons. 

For this purpose the last a^fakaa are not of much im- 
portance, for, standing where they do, they scarcely required 
any grammatical notes. Most of the words therein had already 
gone before and had been explained by others and hence there 
was no necessity to explain them again. The a^fakcta that 
are important for our purpose are therefore the first, the 
second and the third. 

In the third aftaka we find the first four adhyayaa keeping 
the exegetical and the grammatical parts scrupulously apart, 
while the last four have mixed them up. This fact itself is 
enough to make one suspicious. If, for instance, the same 
man wrote the commentary on one complete a^iaka, why 
should he change his plan abruptly in the middle P From III, 
67 to IV, 4 (the first half of the third a^taka) the grammatical 
notes have always been scrupulously given at the end of and 
after the exegetic^^l notes. From IV, 5 there is a sudden 
change, which lasts to the end of the second-half, viz. to V, 8. 
Compare, for instance, the last verse of IV, 4 and the first 
verse of IV, 6 : they are typical of the two halves of the 
a^iaka. 

f ^ ’EfIwTfbRn i 

I WRT ^ 

etc.® 


• IY,4,16. 
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► 

wsittm ^ i m wem. 

^ ^rr ^ a^nr^n^- 

«hTTf^ vmj 

^ i ^w ^ ing: ^ 

a rwqiiM^(?i [fii «rRRT%sr: i ftrfinr, gqUr^i fh« 

The contrast is glaring. In the latter case there is only 
one grammatical note and that too comes in the body of the 
exegetical notes. The conclusion that two different persons 
wrote the two different parts becomes irresistible. 

Where the two parts of the commentary are separate, the 
question of separate authorship will arise only when there are 
discrepancies between the two explanations (the exegetical and 
grammatical) of a word. The following are the most typical 
examples of such discrepancies ; and they are by no means 
exhaustive. 

(L) In 1, 25, 3 vifiniaht is explained in the exegetical part 
by viieset^ badhnimaii, but in the grammatical explanation 
we find slmahi, §ivu tanimantane offered first and as an after- 
thought yad va ‘ ^in bandhane ’ ityetasmat. A man who some 
four lines above explained §(lmahi by {badhnlmah) we bind, is 
certainly not expected to derive the form from §iv (to sew) 
in the first instance. 

(2) In I, 25, 9 vartanim in the exegetical portion means 
niargam-, but the grammatical annotator is wiser and says 
(while partly agreeing with the exegete) vartate 'neneti 
vartanim stotram. He has no idea that it has been taken to 
mean margam just above. Will one still believe that both are 
one, and that a man is capable of contradicting himself thus 
within a couple of lines ? These are typical cases and ought 
to suffice to show that different persons were responsible for 
the two parts and not one. 


♦ IV, 6, 1. 
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(3) In I, 32, 2 vak^atf&li is explained by pravaha/tfo^lal^ 
nadlTp ; but the grammatioal explanation is from vdh^a ro^e. 
The exegete, who has the whole verse and the context in his 
mind, gives one explanation, while the grammarian, who has no 
such care to weigh upon his mind, explains it in accordance 
with his own sweet will. 

(4) In III, 12, 9 parihh^atha is explained in two ways, 
(i) alcmkftau bhavatah, and (ii) iatrun paribhavatajj. i.e. 
from the roots bhu^ and bfm. The grammarian has no idea 
of the latter derivation, for he simply remarks bhuqathay bhttfa 
bhu^ane nighatah. 

(6) In III, 37, 1 prtand^ahpaga is rightly explained as 
paraklyasendbhibhavdya in the exegetical part; but in the 
grammatical notes we have ^dh marsane. There is a world 
of difference between abhibhava and mar^ana 

(7) In ill, 13, 5 dhltibhih has an alternative explanation : 
3tutilak9ai}dbhir vdgbhib or efad uddeSena kriyamatiaib 
karmabhik , — in the first case the derivative being from dhi, 
in the second from dhd. But the grammatical derivation is 
from dhet pane, an entirely different root with a different 
Cleaning ! 

To sum up : — 

(а) the commentary of SSyai^a was not the work of one 
man, although that is the traditional belief ; 

(б) several scholars collaborated in it ; 

(c) the a^faka, or perhaps half of it, was the unit of 
division, each scholar undertaking to comment upon one or 
more such units ; 

(d) the grammatical and purely exegetical parts, when 
they were not mixed up together, were done by different 
persons; 

(e) these facts are responsible for the imperfections and 
contradictions in SSya^a’s commentary. 
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BY 

Irach J. S. Taraporbwala, B.A., Ph.D., Bab.-at-Law, 

Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Calcutta. 

SR sTfl jTCTt 55fTR qigaft Jird ^ ! 

€najT?t, ^ t— 

5?^ ^ % «ra, «n5C^ 3TORTd ^ 

’m *1% »iT^ Tri?i ! 5f 

njost 5M «n sng, t. 

3!>I ^ >Bm, »Tig«ft K 

»iNr 3r^ i 

3«^ ! «R'^ ^ » 

5psiRq^ w% 

The heart of every Gujarati thrills in response to these 
noble lines. In these Malabari has shown the main 

* I am deeply indebted to Mr. P. B. Malaban\ the iM)et’B oldest son, for his help in this 
essay and also for permission to quoto from his father’s poetical works. The Enpflish render. 
Ings given in the footnotes are not translations bnt merely free paraphrasing. Tho beauty 
of the original cannot be reproduced. — I. J. S. T. 

* Hail, hail, glorious Gujarat ! Hail, O Mother mine I 1 see thy beautiful lotus 
face and 1 sing thy praises. 

After long years, £ hare met thee again, seeing thee face to face, though many 
were the obstacles in the way, both expected and unexpected. 

But, Mother mine, 1 had not forgotten thee even for a day ; this weary body of mine 
has wasted away remembering the separation from thee. 

Now there has come reunion with thee (no delusion this), beloved Mother mine ; 
mine eyes have met thine and both my oyes have been satisfied. 

With salutations I offer thee flowers, O worthy one !— a small offering j £ have 
only performed the art* on thee with all the devotion of a son. 
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inspiration of his life— a passionate and deep love for the land 
of his birth. No poet of Gujarati has sung of his land in 
more passionate words or with deeper feeling. For Malabari 
above all was a son of Gujarat and devoted to the service of 
his Motherland, f Though he belonged to a race, who in his 
days (and even till recently) regarded themselves as diiBferent 
from the rest of the Indians, still he never regarded himself 
other than as an Indian ; and even his language is not the 
“ Parsi-Gujarati ”, but the purest type of the standard 
language of Gujarat. In fact Malabari was the first Parsi 
writer ® to definitely take up the so-called “ Hindu-dialect ” 
to express his deepest emotions. He has acquired such a 
facility in the use of this language that when he tries to 
write in the “ Parsi-dialect ”, he is not always successful ; 
for Sanskrit words, which Parsis would call “ Hindu-words ”, 
creep in. By using the standard dialect of Gujarat he led 
the way for a number of Parsi writers and his greatest service 
in the field of letters has been the drawing together of the 
Parsi and Hindu races in the service of their common mother- 
tongue. His writings are not numerous — his life was too 
much occupied with his work of social service and other 
activities — and we must admit that he has not received his 
due from the Gujarati people ; at any rate he is chiefly 
remembered for his social and other activities rather than 
for his literary work. Two reasons may have contributed 
to this neglect. In the first place, being the first Parn to 
write in the Sanskrit style, his Hindu contemporaries, on the 
one hand, were not inclined to take him seriously, while 
on the other hand, to most of the Parsis his writings, even 
to-day, are, as it were, in a foreign tongue. The second reason 
for the neglect is undoubtedly the fact that his political creed 
was not advanced enough for the young men of his days, and 
of course to-day most would regard him as hopelessly 


^ In the 10th century. 
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“ oldfashioued Yet it was he who was accused of “ sedition ” 
by the Director of Public [nstruction in Bombay for his two 
Poems and ^ ^ aiBI. * It is 

unjust to run down a great writer for the reason that he 
devoted all his energies to the cause of social reform rather 
than to that of the Indian National CongresS. Malabari had 
his limitations, but to deny his literary merit or to doubt the 
sincerity of his patriotic fervour is less than justice. I 
well remember him in his home at Bandra and I used 
half to fear and half to shrink from that short, strange-looking 
personage. He was very silent and very rarely did he 
open his heart to any one except to his intimate friends. 
I personally venture to doubt if any friend of his, except 
perhaps Mr. Dayaram Gidumal,^ knew his inmost thoughts 
and aspirations. It was his silence before the world that 
caused many misunderstandings regarding him, hut he 
was too deeply engrossed with his work to care for what 
people thought or said of him. He has occasionally put 
down his inmost feelings in some of his poems and they 
are most valuable in helping us to form a true estimate of 
the man. He was a true follower of Zoroaster in that he 
spent his life in working for others heedless of the opinion of 
the world and heedless of what his own reward might be. 

Malabari has written most of his poems in the standard 
dialect, and few in the Parsi-dialect and also a few in Hindi. 
The latter two varieties show a distinct sense of labour. 
His language in these is palpably not spontaneous, though 
two at least of his finest poems are composed in these dialects. 
His best work, however, is in the dialect popularly called by his 
co-religionists “ Hindu-Gujarati ”. When we remember how 
scanty was the education he received and under what 


* Hhe VuHre Greatness of Oujarnf and Self-help (lit. We cannot go to Heaven unless we 
die ourselves), see also further on. 

* Of the Bombay Civil Service, now retired, and still living at Bandra. The best 
account of Malabari’s life is from bis pen. 
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difiSloulties, “ our wonder is all tbe greater at the purity of the 
language he uses. He was a born poet and thinker, not a 
mere rhy raster. Of course the language he uses gets more 
polished with practice, but from the beginning one can clearly 
mark out the poet. 

Eor convenience we may divide his poems into various 
classes according to their subject matter. They all reveal 
to us a great and essentially good soul, working silently at 
his appointed task, never caring for the opinions of others, 
but at the same time an extremely shrewd observer of human 
nature who could penetrate all outward hypocrisy and sh&>m. 
As an observer of Nature, too, he is precise and accurate, as 
many of his metaphors show ; but what most appealed to him 
was humanity, and (hough he penetrated beneath, and 
understood at their true worth, all outward shows, he still 
had a warm heart for his fellow -men. 

Poems purely descriptive of natural scenes are few, 
but throughout his life he had the keenest appreciation for 
the grand and beautiful in nature. He was a lover of the sea 
all his life, and his home at Bandra was within sight of the 
western ocean. The fresh clouds of the monsoon rolling up 
across the tumbling waves have assuredly inspired the 
in his Nlti-vinod ; 

»TOn 9nHT«n ^ 8i8t, 

S55W wi, RoCTff W«tf TOIHT W. 

* * » « 

^ TO ^ «rr»TO 

* Sardar Jogendra Singh, B, M, Malabarif Chaps. l-II. 

® O Ooean, how great thy splendour ! How limitless thy wide expanse ! Picturing 
within my mind thy grandeur and meditating thereon I have been struck dumb with 
IkW^. 
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The foUowing description of a storm at sea from Wilson- 

Viraho, is vigorous, but the language is distinctly earlier and 
. conseq^i^ently not nearly so polished as in the later writings. 

11*1 ^ 5® W3IT, ninl 3^1 

mm ^ lift ii3?fl 

»T«sr *wRT*r, miijaaftroit. 

«if 1133 iTJft ^ Mro.? 

*i^T5*n *n^ *1^ i5cl isd *it^ 
itw ^ isi«T*r 

155t ^TOT^C ISJ IToft 'W *Tlf|*ft 5ff^, 

3nf55 sqifS fR*rT ^ ^ 91^ ? 

^jm s^m, fl% ^ iRt. 

^ a?rit IT#. 
f*n t? ^SRT 5RK ? ’ire SIT fl*lo5t 
• 1*T, 35f ! 3|Fn gsi ?rI f 

Thy ebb and flow ia unending, but thou art ever thy very true self. Now thou art 
great, now thou art small, and sometimes thou art hidden in a bubble. 

# ~ # # # # 

Clouds laden with rain come rapid! y across thee and cover all the sky ; under their 
downpouring love the fields ol corn spring up verdant before our eyes. ^ 

’ The Wind, unfolding all his banners, has started a roaring storm ; the Ocean shrieks 
as he perceives the onslaught of the wind. 

' The waves rush hither and thither and in whirling eddies, Ashes down below are 
bewildered with the world tossing up above them. 

^ Where the wind is strong what could the poor waters do ? They dance as the wind 
bids them and churn round in huge whirlpools. 

v^The ship is tossed up and down heavily upon the bosom of the ocean and looks like a 
wounded sea-monster splashing about. 

And the love-lorn Moon throws his enchantment on the waters, how could ho boar 
to see the tamult raging within the bosom his beloved (Ocean) ? 

The huge big ship looks tiny, like a small grain of til set against the surface 
of the sky. 

Where would this speck be when mountains crumble and are tossed about-? Glory 
to thee, 0 God I and to Thy power ! The ship sails trusting to Thee alone. 

61 
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The love poems scattered through his works are the 
reflection of the deep and happy love which had crowned 
Malabari’s life. In those early days when marriages among 
Parsis were arranged by the eiders without reference to the 
child'couple, Malahari had the good fortune to marry for love. 
The union was a happy one and Malahari was a devoted father 
and husband. The following two gems (both from Wilson- 
Viraha) are exquisite specimens of Gujarati love lyrics ; 

m ^ 


uTtT nra a wtqr j 

^r 1 531 3fn ^ ; 

<311?: ^ 255355 3T«in ^ 

I #1T ! 313 3irir grO 

^^3^ 3it ; 

^55«^ ftoi 551 ^ 

5 ^ ^ f 


‘ A petitton to the moon. 

O Moon ! do fchon Tiait my beloved, for thou dost experience daily the pain of separa- 
tion. If she sends a messagro bring it to me quickly for 1 am very fond of the luxury 
of tears. 

Tell the beloved.O Moon ! of my condition, how all night my body burns in the furnace 
of separation, and during the day my despond ent, heavy heart is tossed about ; bereft of 
the wings of love, I thirst after her, unable to fly to her. 

O Moon ! when thou dost bring thy moonlight with thee, tell thus to my moon-faoed 
one that there is great yearning in my heart for the beauty of the lotus. I am the Chakor, 
how can I live without my Moon P 
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vm mi rip$3 M ; 

I «1^ *?T ^ 53!^ ?R55f, 

nfe Jirtt »re9TT ^ ! 3!t. 

^ ^ j sflfPRT fWSfPWt, 

3»3Ewr «ii smm ^ ; 

tiosr 53f || 

<R5t ga1 ftsi SfRRW 3f ^Jm 

g<ih j ^ ^irt aira^, 

vSm ^Nsr ^ 

ks % 3f^^‘ ITS! ?3^. 

^ >3 

1^^! 35f ^ i* 

In another poem in Nlti-vinod entitled qr^ 

he says : — 

qFIT^ 3?^ ^5 f^raWt 

3! ^ 

Iqg 3Tr^ Bim gssl Icr. 

srgssr swoCT «rl g^ i^§j^ 3 t«^ qrn. 

qoiT, HqR ; 

wfs gw I ^grf^T#, goi sRgR. 

• « # « 

• To the cloud. 

When thou arrivost O Cloud ! in the dark night, thy clear ntreame downpouring 
steadily, at that time do thou not, indeed, O gracious Cloud ! forget me ; have pity on 
my condition. 

What time the heart of this Earth overflows in crystal streams npon meeting thee, 
her best beloved, at that time my heart, burnt np by the fire of separation, shrinks to a 
cinder within my breast. 

O Rain! I am come to thee for refuge, bring thou to me refreshing messages; on my 
heart, indeed, deep darkness has descended ; O gracious one ! conjure away the poison of 
separation from me. 
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TO iiW, 5*n»wt w ; 

TO W ^ ^ JRST«.“ 

The inconsistencies of love are well pictured in the poem 
wtfh toI “ R beautiful piece in his Sar^sanka. Among 
other things he sa^s of the “ ocean of love ” that : 

«l?i 5^,— ! Jfife to! 

And then he says that no matter where he wants to lead 
the beloved, he himself is led by her ; 

am qsO ^ ! qtfii qmm 

# qvr sift sms alftal 
toI - s*t?T ! sift ^'1 

The final summing up is the best verse of the whole poem ; 

sfftaift TOqrl sw»n«il 
sift w !pi 3^ ?— ssv ! sflft ^ qmH 

The in Saijiaarika is an address by a woman to 

her shy but ardent lover. The choice of the rhythm and 

The companion of joys and sorrows. 

The fceuderuess of the mother and the affection of tho father, — fuller and holier than 
either is the love of the wife. 

Prosperity may come to-day and adversity to. morrow, but at all times tho w'oak one 
shall prove the stronger and shall bear half the burden. 

In this life one meets many foes, but if tho ruler of tho home is wise, that man’s life 
is a success; oven though poor, he is rich. 

» « # * * 

Even though burnt in the fire of tyranny or corroded by indifference this knot 
of love loosens not its grip. 

* ' 1 love— and then I repent. 

1 plunge in the hot ocean of love, but get bathed in a cold perspiration; 0 Love- 
bestower! I love — and then I repent. 

The ways of love are inscrutable: I try to lead, but am myself led away; O 
love^bestower ! 1 love — and then I repent. 

Yet love is a powerful enchantment, even though I am vanquished utterly, I am 
glad ; O Lovc-bestower ! J love — and then 1 repent. 

' * More sweet than life, more bitter than death, 0 Love 1 How shall I sing about thee ? 

0 Love-bestower ! I love— and then 1 repent. 
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measure, no less than the language itself, thoroughly har- 
monises with the subject. A few verses may be quoted : 

! ?sr ?:« 41 %, 

’pTiosrf? ^ !— ! w w 5W 41 ^ 

* • « * 

^ ^3r d Tirfl % «- «n?ii # 41 

.a ^ so 

^f€PiT 5frel^ 

^1»T d*? «rf| ^41 ^ !— ! TO 41 

# * » • 

w 31^ ^ %rl, 

IH?i ^ ! TO qrai TO 41 

^ 9r«R: «t 41 ^ w ! la w to 41 ^ 

^ ^ 3IT, ^aqiai ! 

?? troT 441 % !— ! to qrar to 41a. 

4 ^ « ♦ 

*re4 4l «nfl 41 JR ! 

a41 vs »r( 1 a !- i to qrai to 41 
«rai«iTa ^ ^aa^T, 

aaa.ag^! aaal% i— ifa«55T!TOqTaTO4l5l.'® 

** Give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. Beloved ! give me the wine 
of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

This is the time for spring to bloom, when love overflows all nature, when flowers 
and frnits bloom forth. Beloved ! give me the wine of Love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

« « « « « 

Come unto me, tbon buzzing Bee ! wander .it will from bower to bower. Beloved 1 give 
me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

Beloved ! tby darling is mud for thee ; seek pleasure in every hair of mine. 
Beloved ! give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 
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Silent love and hearts broken by separation are described 
in many poems, some of them full of deep pathos. In one 
place the poet wishes for the gift of forgetting the beloved so 
that his mind may be at rest. The whole philosophy of love is 
put in a few lines in the Marriage-blessing ” (<{|nilfiuci) : 

H5|[^5RT ^iraviT §T w 3 *ira, 

stg ! i 

q 3ni«rlcR \ gu ^rsf«i 

513 ! § 3^3 «RaTw, 

513 ! 33^ sK«T«i 

^ $5IT ^ ^ 51 RIOI ^ srw I 

*^31! 

"21 >0 “O 

^3 ! 23^ 


Oomo to me sooUi but depart not Hoon, dwell for evermore in my heart. Beloved ! 
give me the wine of love to sip and sip i/, too, thyself. 

Clasp me within thy dear embrace, give me one sweet kiss as well, taste the sweet 
nectar upon my lips. Beloved ! give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

Take them, take them, O Giver-of- Love, take all my kisses, take them away; for 
every once thou touchest my lips, twico on thy lips I fain would dwell. Beloved ! give mo 
the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

* • * * * 

If thou must die, O Bee ! tlrst taste the nectar sweet and then depart. And after 
thou hast passed away, hasten and come to mo again. Beloved ! give me the wine of love 
to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

O Clever one ! this Crown of Life thou canst easily understand : understand it then. 
Beloved ! give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

Marriage Blessing. 

Shower down happiness and blessings; O Lord ! shower down happiness and blessings. 

May the two souls united in love be devoted unto Thee, O Lord ! shower down 
happiness and blessings. 

Between this couple, O Lord of the Universe! maintain over this holy bond; O Lord ! 
shower doAvn happiness and blessings. 

Teach them both the mutual duties of husband and wife; O Lord! shower down 
happiness and blessings. 
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Quite in accord with this high conception. of wedded life 
is his idea of childhood. The child to him is God manifest in 
human body, for he sees in every child the Ghild-Krishna, the 
Enchanter of all hearts : 

fScrsj j vrifiim iw # ^ *it?* i" 

One of the finest of Malabari’s poems is the Lullaby 
(Tra?;®*) contained in his JVilaon- Viraha. Some of its verses 
may be quoted, and quite appropriately it is to be sung to the 
measure of the well-known Gujarati song — in?IT 

gfpn 5T?r wt ar^r; 

m ^ t ? 

^ 5RSR 

* ^ ^ 

Qoil 4 

« « » 

^ wni X 

vFni ^ 31115% %D1; 

m wssm gsr 

JfsiTi r;%5 


I join merely their hands, do Thou, O Lord ! join their sonla as well ; O Lord ! show'or 
down happiness and blessings. 

I register their love down below, do Thou register it above ; () Lord ! shower down 
happiness and blessings. 

O child ! wherever thou art iny blessings go with thee ; I sing the praises of the 
Enchanter. (Prom Saijtsarika), 

* * Mother Ja^da rocks her Baby (Krishna) in the cradle. 
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->9 

sTg^ifegR; 

’w sig ?jro ^ 

i. ^t^raoRT »RaRf ^ ” 

^ f 

The proverb says '* still waters run deep *’, and so also did 
Malabari’s friendships. He never was outwardly gushing or 
demonstrative, but when he chose a friend he clung to him 
through good and ill. And the dearest to him of all was 
Mr. Dayaram Gidumal. Mr. Dayaram has enshrined the 
memory of Malabari in his admirable life of the poet, and 
^talabari has in noble words given us a glimpse of what he 
felt for that comrade of his heart. Of all his poems perhaps 
this is the most truly autobiographical, we hear the heart of 
the poet beating in every line of icnpr in the Saifl^UrikU, 

9 ^ sFmt »R gre’ ^iw ? 

>9 

am f?3 aam, ? 

$5iT qs! %i? «F?iT ^ ? 

?ir(i aawT 'lar ariw aara ^ ? 

^ «RT 'tar ^ «ira ^ ? 

9 


‘ ^ Lnllaby. 

Rock in tliy cradle, my pretty little darlioj^ ; from his birth my little one has been 
the greatest pleasure of mothei’s heart. Efow can I describe the thrill of holy pleasure 
I feel, when they my darling seated on his father’s lap smiles ? 

* • * * * 

1 will get for him a little boll of wisdom and my darling will ring it — tinkle, tinkle 
hearing which mother’s heart will be full of joy, just as the gardener rejoicetb at the 
buzzing of bees. 

* # # # # 

To bii eyes I will apply the black powder of modesty, so that the witch of earthly 
attractions may not cast her evil eye upon him ; in order that my son may not bo caught in 
the net of worldly sin, I will prepare a powder, and chanting a spell over it, will apply it 
to hia clear eyes. 

• * * • # 

Now I will hand over my precious to sleep, and then opening wide the doors of devotion 
in my heart, 1 will with hands joined pour out thanks to ths Lord, for fulfilling the 
yearnings of a happy wife. 
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^ «ra^, 5T»rara i.^ 

• >o 

<l«B 3?f^Tl 
3!H ^ ; 

31 ^f«R, ^ 

^ 3»5W— 5IRWT I RRt ^ ; 
an^, 3551 mt, ^ ^ *ft^ ? 

^-3T5|^R»5iRi Rf ^ ^ ; 

^ a^'it ^ijasf?, 1 3125 »nf5. 

3ira §35^» ^ 3Wt 3^3 

3ft »? ftnrar 3f ? ^Rf «ftt R ^T5 
Rfe 3T R35Ti, RT5 ! RKl^ft RDITaf if ; 

RTf^ 3l»ra Riltift »it^R^ 

an^ ard ^ftass ifi^^ 3 wt^ % ; 

3irr?i to?ft H ffllftlft RR g« ; 

R RT3T aRR3 RR«BR (RcR RT^ ^ ; 
fiTRR ‘Rftsr 3?iq aR fVrarft 3?3r, 

RiSR R?TrR 5T R^'t q^R Rl^ 

>3 4 

31T I RT3I lKRto3RT f*RT3 355’ ? 

%R RT^R R'tiT I Rlfij^ RRIRftjRa ? 

^^ • » -3 " 

^R 3T^ RRT^ RT^ RT^ 5ftfRqT9> 

^ ?J^T ’3^^T3, R «R3 ? 

R5R fRRRT % Wn RT|r1 ; 

RRRnr Riff 3RrR«Jf^ i ; 

RT, RI. R RRltR^ ^ ? 

RRFRT 3F^ ^ R>, R ^ RR ^ 3l ^ j"" 

*" Wonderfal Priendsliip. 

Whon and how wore thy mind and mine linked together, thy heart and mine, thy hand 
>ind mine i' When and how did we two become one, O good friend)^ Conidst thou have 

e‘i 
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A great social reformer, who had spent himself all his lif« 
in the service of his sisters in India, might have been expect- 
ed to write a lot of verse on the subject nearest his heart. 
But the poems on this subject are comparatively few in 
number and some are doubtless in imitation of the greatest 
Qujarati writeif on the subject — Narmadasankar. Though 
Malabari’s heart was open to others’ grief and though he 
always wept with others in distress, still the woes of the 
child-widow could not possibly have come home to him as they 
did to Narmadasankar; and this emotional difference is 
clearly marked between the two poets.‘^‘ There is certainly 
deep pathos and true sympathy in Malabari, but we must 
admit the superiority of the Hindu poet in this particular. The 
most pathetic of these poems is qmt from 

NUi-vinod : 


been firat abaorbed in me before I become nbeorbed in thee ? Who could describe such 
natural union of tempers ? Before we two were made one, was it not that one had been split 
into two ? Ah, nothing is impossible to Thee, O Almighty, for Thou canst make two out 
of one, O Heavenly Father ! 

I see bub one duty, one action, one aim for us both ; one God and one Saviour 
one life and one mode of living and thinking for os both j and one individuality — 
thine, in which I have lost myself; one inspiration and one ideal ; wluit more can I say ‘f 
I get iny mind entirely filled with thinking on our oneness, and like the ocean I toss 
up my waves of yearning towards my moon — thy serene face 

O wonderous friendship I in which there never was any disparity. I am attracted, O 
my brother, by thy extreme goodness. When I am wearied completely by the worries of the 
world, I come and take shelter under thy ccoling shade. Thou oust teach mo to be culm 
and dost sot my mind purified upon the highest paths. Such endless obligations of thine 
shall I ever sing aloud. 1 put down here this poor picture of my friend’s virtues, and 
being united to thee I feel mysolf sanctified. 

How shall I giiago the depths of thy heart ? How shall I describe the serenity of 
tby lotus face Y How and when did that Gambler, Love, bring us together — 1 a bee 
of Gujarat and thou a lotus of Sindh ? Praised be such friendship, exceeding by far even 
brothel ly love, I see in DayArilm the very centre of daya (love). Nay, but why dost thou, 
disdaining such fiattering words bide thyself ? I have been so entirely absorbed in thee 
that thou art my very self ! 

* ' As can be seen by comparing Narmndftsankar’a Hi! ^ 

and Malabftri's NarmadfiSankar has recorded how copiously his tears 

flowed while he wrote his famous poem. 
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fT ^ ! fs ^ 9?iK, 

^ ^ 3TT«R ; %i W ? 

# # # # 

«iT«r gid I^?i0nr qfwt, «3 !t qn q^niiqi «nq, 

5rtt ^ w qiq^ ? ♦ 

>® • ^ 

g>qor wi T ^ t wri 

qisw ; q^ qrqSl ? 

« # « # 

«te ^sTqr^ %'M ?!, qrqrsqt 
; wi w ^rq^ ? 

igs iqst 3lt, w J?TSt JISCT ^ ^q?»T, 

5n»«ir sff 3R ; q^ wiq^ ? 

5lt^^ 3Rl 3TM 5»# ^qR, 

•3 >0 4 a 

^qrire ; ^T qiq^ ? 

%:^ *f 5fN, ! 

^ 3»»fiqq^ ; qit w qjq^ ?“ 

The greater portion of Malabari’s poetry may be classified 
as “ moral and didactic ”. A very sharp satire runs through 

- - 'fho cry of the fallen widow. 

Kemove, O (5od, tliis black stain ; save me, <) Lord, from the pit of liell ; Thou art 
my only support : to which other Father may I complain Y 

* * # # # 

Thy Law is just and straiji^ht ; Thy piiriishineut is proportionate to the fault ; still 
my heart misgives me : to wliich other Father may I complain ? 

But Thou hast tilled oceans with Thy compassion Thou art the glorious Bestower 
of pity and charity, Thou art the Father of iho humble : to which other Father may T 
complain Y 

• « « « # 

At the age of sixteen they plunged niu in the misery of widowhood and they heartlessly 
enforced on mo renunciation of all pleasure, they took away from me all enjoyments : to 
which other Father may I conjpbnn Y 

The waters of my wedded happiness have dried up and nothing but <ieep, deep mud 
remains, it has stained me all over: in which other Father may 1 complain Y 

Fielding to passion I sold rny womanhood ; f knew not f would have to undergo the 
Judgment, I ruined utterly my whole life: to which othor Feather may I complain ? 

T. have opened ray afflicted heart to Behrarn (Mnlabriri), and I pray earnestly, O my 
Saviour, take mo once again into Thy Mercy : to whicli othor Father may I complain ? 
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them all. He lays open the sores of public and social life 
in words that deal straight and hard-hitting blows at the evils 
described. This straight talk is possibly one of the causes why 
he never became really popular among those whose follies he 
thus mercilessly exposed. He was always impatient of the 
“ little tyrants ” invested with short-lived authority. Thus, 
he says of the petty police official of the village : 

! ^rtif ai3>. 

« « « 

Upon the flattering (Courtier), too, his lash is wi;!! 

and truly laid, he calls him g* qrot 

** and he ends up by saying that he would ultimately be 
smothered in his own fllth and poison — 

The (the seeming Saint) and the tPRf (the 

Saintly Crane®*), of which humanity has so many specimens, 
also get a few choice words from the poet. The former he con- 
signs straight away to hell, for he says, 

The latter is celebrated in a long poem, which deserves quoting. 

>3 >3 

qy^rgsr amsn wm ! 


May thy authority |K.>i'ish, U 011 icci*liii«f may thy authority porisli, 

• # # # * 

You are the 111*81 to destroy the peace of the village, eating through ite cuiitentiiieut 
liku a cauker ; aud then you drag the poor people to tlic court, if you do not get the bribe 
you demaud. 

Thou art a wicked worm creeping on thy belly, tilling it with thine own wicked* 

ness. 

= » When the time comeSi U wicked one, thou, too, sliult be swallowed up by tbiiie own 
slime. 

The crane stands apparently in meditation, but no fish capes him; hence he is 
the type of the hypocrite. 

* ^ O seeming Saint ! thy dwelling is in hell. 
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i3T ’flsft ^5rr vm ! 

. qCTl(?RT ^ ^ ^ I »lNt »W?I; 

qm gsT »rsft j 

^SRIT ^qO| 10^, qoi ^ w.?Jt 

qi^ gsr «r5it afJMf wf^ ! 

# # . « 

q!o5^ »^%, »1S*TS i|o5^ ??R|-, 

qi5r 3R5 it ! 

q^qi^fl ’t^oi sn^ 5i*ra: 

qi5r g3T »i5it qnsi 5(i?ra \ 

qrafq?n f3« N^, ^a qH«i; 

qi5I §5f »|5fl qJl«[ WRI f 

But, the poet humorously remarks in the end, 

q<q q»T5if ! »j;ai s^rO 

q|5r gs! MSft %, q?HT ! 

q^ qn^ ! qf^^i, ^r q qriq^ qqrq-, 

qiq §31 qjissr q»lB !'” 

-" Play tliy ^Mirt, () Saintly Orsmo ! play woll thy part, <J Saintly Oninc I 

Dressed in while , with a piuns face, huw sol f>sati shed dost thou sit ! Play well thy 
})ai't, () Saintly Crane ! 

Under the robes nl' the saint and the saj^e thou dost libli the honour of u very ont?. 
Play well thy part, O Saintly Crane ! 

Tliou sittest silent (in meditation) like the holiest 8a;7() hut uot till ihoii art 
intoxicated with yanja ! Play \vell thy ])art, O Saintly Crane ! 

And when thy senses return, thou dost pretend to expound wisdom, but never dost 
thou speak without payment. Play thy part well, O Saintly Crane ! 

« tt » « * 

With u face like that of a sackling infant, thou quaifest deep drau/i^hts of bloed ! Play 
well thy part, O Saintly Crane ! 

Putting on the robe of philanthropy, thou deceivest the whole world. Play well 
tliy part, O Saintly Crane ! 

After selling ^tiiy father and mother, thy wife and children, tht)U guest forth on a 
pilgrimage.. Play well thy part, O Saintly Ci'utie ! 

But, O Crane, thou must needs be of some use to .simple fools. Play well thy 
part, O Saintly Cmne ! 

Therefore, O Crane, I sing thy greatness. But even thy time (of reckoning) shall 
come. Play well thy part, O Saintly Crane ! 
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Malabari’s political views have not met with the approval 
of the modern Indian patriot. The reason is not far to seek. 
He is certainly not one who could be called “ an extremist”, 
in the sense the word bears at the present time. Perhaps 
he would not have been called even ” a moderate”. Politics 
had, in fact, nfl attraction for him as apart from his life’s 
work of social reform. He was a firm believer in “ England's 
mission in India”. That would naturally be expected of him, 
for the greatest friends of his younger years, — the years of his 
early struggles against poverty — were two Englishmen, the 
Rev. Mr. Dixon of Surat and the large-hearted Dr. Wilson 
of Bombay. No man who has come into contact with a true 
Englishman can ever doubt that in very truth England and 
India have each message for the other and that their coming 
together is really the work of a Divine Providence. Malabari 
clearly saw one aspect of this mission, that of England to 
India. That he did not see the other side was due more to 
the education and the training of his times. How many of 
our older politicians have clearly voiced the mission of India 
to the world in general and to England in particular ? But 
whether expressed in words or not, the feeling has always 
been with him that India must realise the full measure of her 
growth and of her true mission in the world. This seeming 
neglect of the other side has been Malabari’s sin in the eyes 
of our modern young India. One need not agree with such a 
poem as ’wcm I myself do not. But 

that need not make us say that we have nothing whatever 
to learn from the West. And in justice to the poet we must 
admit that though he held up the greatness of England before 
our eyes as something greatly to be desired (as in 

bo explicitly states elsewhere 

that we should be careful not to 

:»o yii* uDcebtoj'ri groHtur tlian ourHelvcsy 

* The causes of Kurland’s ^rcntness. 

* - Uo not dctnoUsh your own hut, on seeing your neighbour’s palace. 
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lose what we have got already in trying to imitate the 
West too slavishly, and that we should not take up the vices 
of the West in the process of changing. 

^ ^ 3TRn 

RT*r 

# # * 

! ^^55 ^ qiqssTPT ^ ^ hsit, 

50 !^^ 3fli Bqral, qn55 nigr. 

^5fT, mmn 
gnof §«n^, 

^ qrq?: ^ ^ «t!qin^t, z% 5Rq^ 

qjlil IpiTql flt5l *' 

As in ail other matters he had a horror of mere lip-service. 
A true Zoroastrian, he tried to follow the main precept of his 
religion that action is the best for men. Mere words, unless 
translated into action, were utterly distasteful to Malabari’s 
nature; he himself did not speak much, in fact he hardly 
spoke at all, but he worked hard all his life. And h(‘ never 
spared the lip-reformer, the person who turned back upon 


O my countrymen and country women ! Adopt true reform and wrirk in unison for 
it. Rut if you will imitate all the ways of (hn English you shall .surely he disappointed. 
If on seeing the palace of your neighbour you fuel anxious to demolish your little hut, you 
would but wander about homolcHs on earth and yon would be regarded oidy as clever 
fools. 

««»!»« 

Therefore, iny countrymen! do not imitate any one nation in everything ; for it 
is true wisdom to examine carefully the good and the batl in each, and then to adopt 
the good. 

Scrutinise carefully the examples of blind imitation and weigh carefully the advantfiges 
and the disadvantages as well ; drop the evil and continue in your progress by accepting 
all the good points. If you merely imitate, monkey-like, the customs of others withont 
considering your self-respect, then, says Behram, you will lose your fortune and will be 
wiped off before yonr time, 
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his preached word, when the time came to put his words 

into practice. He says in the strongest language he can 

command : 

«i?«f T ? qrsst sr ^'155 ; 

Tim I »W5(ITSRIT, 5imT 5 m ^ «>F, 

3T5RR ^ ansRiT 

-^c 

§«ITTT WRa ^ «PIT «m ? S?T»13 WR W 

^R an# ^ I Tor R^ ? ^R RW R q|^ ^tR 

His ideal for work he sums up in the last two lines rf the 
same poem : 

^RRR^^fl RM Tlf, rt; ^ Tft ^rtr;, 

TIRT R^ RT^ ^ RR R|, R^RRI |r R# RI83R.. •" ’ 

And elsewhere in giving advice to his countrymen he 
says in unmistakable terms : 

3RRR RR^TR 3RR R RTRRT 
iRI ^ TIT RTR^ RteT RTR ^ ? 

^ ^ ^ tRTTRRT, 

Q^rI qoT 5:5RRt tM RTR 

O my country men ! keep your word, and if 3'ou cannot do so, much rathor keep 
silent. 0 ye double-dealers, why do you retract your own words ? (Lit., wliy do you lick 
up yotir own spittU*?) Keep your plighted troth, which is sacred. You bray out long 
sermons, with abundant gesture and hcad-wagging ; but when the time comes for 
putting your words into practice, yon rnii awa^* like cowards. 

* « • » • 

How could there bo complete reform if the lender is not the foremost I- How could an 
army rush to battle if the captain does not go at its bead ? 

Consecrate j'our whole lives, all of you, to your own dharma (duty) j what do one 
or two or ten lives matter ? There is great honour in dying for a great cause ; for thus 
you become veritable gods among men, 
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^ Sift 
8IN 

fissicia; ^ gisiTiT ^ ^ ^ srtt. 

For his times and under the circumstances of his early 
training he has shown remarkable freedom of political 
thought. His Clitics among the younger generation would 
be doing but bare justice to his memory if they only 
remember these two points. The modern “ extremist ” would 
certainly not like his politics, but there have been few indeed 
who have spoken out with greater courage the truth regard- 
ing India’s hopes. Let us also not forget the date when 
he published in his Saip^arika the two remarkable poems 

and trid ^ fdd ’Hd «! arT?I, for it is the date that 
makes these poems all the more remarkable. Indeed, Mr. Giles, 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bombay, in a report on 
these poems said that Malabari was seditious Malabari 
had the courage to fight out his own battle to the finish and 
came off victorious and with his reputation unsullied. His 
language was plain and honest, and he had preached pure 
patriotism ; and if that were “ seditious ”, there would be no 
safety for any public worker in India. These poems show 
the poet to have been a true prophet and a very clear-sighted 
person. In the former poem he begins by lamenting the 
state of his land : 

HOI jRcit ! dTa ; 

* '** * * 

It is nothing Forj remarkable (lit. you have not slain any big tigers) that you 
remain aloof and do not serve your own ends. A true man is he who shows true spirit 
and takes his share of the pain as well as of the pleasure. 

There will not be any reform by merely shooting, “reform, reform before you say, 

** reform you should reform yourselves. The time for reforming the younger generation 
shall pass away, unless the fathers reform themselveH first. 

The reasons for Mr. Giles’ strange report were the Tilak trial and the Diamond 
Jubilee troubles in Pooua at that time (1897). 

63 
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^5i3fT, sjeii 
an^ssft 3^WT ! 

« « * * 
q *13 ^ 3Tpl «lf*WR ^ ^ ? 

^ 'wralsi sisir qg 
5|q^^^*PIT, 

mm «4 ?ra5i5ft arm ^ fli^. 

>• 

fR ! %*r sit^R ^ ? 

^ qt ar^rar^ jjsRt ^'i^*ii; 

*«^ ! as m aits, ajR *ir*ft % 5 ^% 

qs sjR, 

Then rings out his clarion>call to his Motherland ; 

^arq^qt^c amis, ^ srsT , 

S5RT55 f^S, ITTS aiRT j 

|?l qqSR 331 RfSl^gRt , 

*?3R, q^jarq ^ . 

(qsq ?ist q^OTT^. RT^ STSt! 
gq^q^rqfRTC, q*R^ r 1 ^ rt^; 
q#sr arrs ^ ^iwr , 

ST 3s?:ra \ ^wm #qqqi sr^i "» 

Listou, O uoblo Qujarat, I yrill whisper something into thine ear. Ulioa art sensible 
and welbborti, and thou shalt understand the matter in one word. 

» » « » » 

Thou art widowed and childless, even with thy people numbering eighty -six lakhs, 
O daughter of the Aryas ! unequalled among the beauties of Hind, 

« » « » » 

If there is no valour and no enterprise, what shall Aryan pride then avail ? Thy 
people are living like tame cattle in dependence on the foreigner, without thought of 
their country. Throe centuries have passed and thou hast remained a slave to the 
foreigner; thou hast accepted the masrery of every barbarian (yavana) that has come along, 
Alas ! how oanst tliuii live in this state of dependence P Life itself would depart, 
oppressed by this state of slavery. O Mother ! arise, fold thy hands and quickly ask for 
forgiveness ; come forth in action, the first in all Hind. 

** Awaken the Hnjpnt heroes, make thy Princes true to themselves; make thy 
Brfthmai^a youth learned and seeking after true wisdom. In every land cause the 
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At the end the poet regrets that he would not live to see 
the day when his beloved Gujarat would be a land of the free 
and of a great people. He writes here words of passionate 
love for his land, equalled by few poets, surpassed by none : 

qR , 

i qqi ^ 3iy?rif , 

•v 

»raT giRnl 11 T 05 I sphrI . 

^ 53r m ^5 ; 

qrfq qq ^ gisir, to, qr ! gw ^ ; 

^ arrq $15 an’? ^ q% , 

3^ ^ q5<t ^ jOqdt fqq% 

The other poem — ^rm si sijq — is even more 

remarkable. It may have been a prophecy of all the political 
evolution of India even up to the present day. 

qq 5TO qfg 3q4 ! %q m qf^ iNjW q^ ? 
q^ %q qjcqr fqw^^ ? ^5^1 % fqjcraq ? 

^ ^q ?-3nq ^ q^w- 
qisl, ^ q qq, 

^ qwT «qfsr qqrq, |5re. It ^iq ; 
dlw 23iq ; aqq q^ fqq q wrq . 

clarion-call of thy independence to bo sounded ; brin^ about unity every where and defeat 
the demon of disunion. 

Oat off self-seeking, O Mother ! and proclaim the ideal of self-aacritico, may thy sons 
and daughters start their lives anew close united in bonds of love. Thy evil stars are now 
setting, and happier days are dawning ; got ready, O Gujarat, to enjoy thy hirth-right. 

Referring to the Pauranio prophecy that when the Gang* loses her tauctity the 
Marmada shall take her place as the holiest stream of India. 

* ^ The waters of the Narmada shall cleauso the sins of thy past and in a frosh existence 
shall fill thy lap with a new race of heroes. Shall I live to see this now birth of thine ? 
But I have wasted myself away worrying over the griefs of my mother. 

Let that be; 1 grieve not about this matter. I would give up a hundred lives for 
thee, so great, O Mother, has been the debt I owe thee. 1 would give a hundred lives, 
yea, oven a thousand, for a single life when I could sec the land of Gujrat flourishing 
once again with true and noble ideals. 
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jpw ^ ^ ^ 5IWC ; 

^5T«T, 3f^3m ; 

^fS i 5 f ^rsr ^’sw; srn *i^ ^ 

• • • * * 

<PFio5, w»i, ; 

STPf, ®TI^ fJCMt 3Tt^ i 
«TT & W fiR ^ 5i Slfil . 

^ 3ri»w ^ q ?if , ?=iT5« ^ ^ ^ » 

<noft ^iwfft 3ipr, ^jftq «nf^ flHi ; 

tHi ^ «IW} ariR fW 51 ^ • 

3j4t 3f5ra ^ 5rw ; 

%a 

iRhft «i§ ^urn, afi% s^rc?!^ 3i5r ^rui 
«on fW «nf5T; «TT«I 5i^ ftsi ^ ^ 'SIR . 

^Nit 5R ^ «SCT, ^ vn ■i^ ; 

IffJl, ^IR % ftRTOT 5R5^, SIR ; 

fip^ 'rNIii ^ ^ ^ * 

?fsi wms, «if»im5m^ 5if^ w^ ; 

^5iT iirsi ^*ifT, nsRi 4t4iK ; 

i sq r l ig Elf ^ aoiR ; Sfiq fiR 51 »R . 

^^Roft Eff ERIf^r ? ^ SIR ^ ^ «raT 

MiHa^W T ^mR. ^ 8^W ^ »? 

^R®I5:W R5IR ? Effq^f^ ftsf RtI ^ EIR . 

iisd g^ f ’^ 5rsit EiH^Rf ^fftis Ernuft ; 

%cRsS^ SRIR, ^^S|3n*l ft^BoCT . H.R 5 

EfRIlflBT R1^ '6IEIR ! SIR ^ R5*t ^ SIR . 

** ?ftn~9iT^. 


>Sm 
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ulairRt wu, I ;T5^t ^ ; 

I ? R3IT q|?RI j|q[^ #1 ; 

«TT3«l ^ %R ; Bin f*IJ? 5h?| . 

^ 3f$3r SRT, ^ ^\Z «1!T ; 

^ 5[5n ?i55t ^ ^iwr ^ ^ ; 

3Tfiig^ «IT«I ; arw M ^ . 

«? g*! ^ arm ? «5 ^Ntcif w ? 

?TO5?r^ geqf^n^? «iw % aiR^r ?*|R ; 

«n^ «| ^srefn ircw ; anq fa?! ^ ?r sna . 

^ ^ B{FiT ar?^, pi 5?^ ^ R«ft ; 

arorewaioi % ^ mn we ; 

q^wa e<a^ enaiFr ; anq Pr e aiR . 

qai ae feqq eifg WT qe 5^ ;- 

q?j| ane eqi ^ee, ^ ?> arfq^Te ; 

wa qai eii^ 5apr ; anq *it fte ei^t at eni . 

'■. c 

sRfld w, eiR e war ; 

SR «?qT ?rai a5pra, Oiw we ^rt t ; 
qai let se qroaeR ? anq e^ (ae e we . 

^ a rriaR eint ?,% wri q»i^ ne i^tee m ; 
sRt eif&rat et^ am, ann pt ei^ ^ ere ? 
anq ewe a ape wer ; anq n^ wit e we 

** f?^=f3p»i- 

< » O my deeply religiouB brother Arya ! why can me not get what we wish f Why 
has our oonntrj been as it were on the death-bed ? Is this the approach of death or only 
sleep ? Awake and find out what is the canse ; for without self-help nothing could be done . 

Arise, O heroes I our first duty is to work for the uplift of our land. Make all our 
people free : give them industry for their hands and courage for their hearts. Only thus 
the poverty of our land could be banished ; for without self-help nothing could be done. 

Develop your industries and commerce, agrioulture and mining ; also glass, coal and 
iron indnstries ; open up mines everywhere, for minerals are today the best wealth ; and 
without self-help nothing could be done. # # # s 
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No better admonition would young India need from the 
veteran worker. He not merely sang of the future glories of 
his land but he worked hard all his life to bring these glories 
nearer. His iTYiiRI (Great Word) was qn«T ^ tirTiT« In n 

Fax>er, jate, Btring, cV^ton and fine poroelain-ware, hundreds of such articles 
come for ns from far-off lands. What a sad sight is this ? Without self-help nothing 
could be done. 

All raw materials for these things are to be got at our very thresholds ; but without 
enterprise they are lying useless. They are dragged away, at insignificant prices, to 
Europe and other lands ; there they are manufactured into useful shapes. Without self- 
help nothing could be done. 

a « ft » « 

Behold, there are various ariclos of daily use in the household. Of these 
a very large portion comes for our use from across the seas ; and we have to pay prices ten 
and even twenty-fold. Without self-help nothing could be done. 

On tho other hand even the arts and industries that we have already got here, are 
the evil importations of the foreigner. Our knowledge, science and education, all have 
come from foreign lands. India dependent on others sighs with grief ; for without self- 
help nothing could be done. 

To make matters worse, the government is not kindly to us for the most part. With 
salaries amounting to lakhs of rupees daily the foreigners fill their pockets satisfactorily ; 
this is the silver-drain from our land : without self-help nothing could be done. 

How great is tho misery of our land ? We have to give away about ninety per cent, 
of our wealth. Dependence on others and poverty— -what is the difference between these 
two. How long shall we consent to live in such misery P Without self-help nothing could 
be done. * * * • * 

Wo have the power to put a stop to many such losses. Encourage the spread of 
learning and teach the people to come forward. There are many ways to prosperity ; but 
without self-help nothing could be done. 

One gives his wealth, tho other his labour ; when those two are united advancement 
comes apace. Those two brothers (capital and labour) being united the whole nation would 
be at ease. Such co-operation alone can load to self-rule ; without self-help nothing could bo 
done. 

In very truth the English nation would not bo sorry if some day tho Indian people 
united together would manage their own affairs ; England would be very pleased indeed ; — 
but without self-help nothing could be done. 

When will dawn that happy day ? When shall we all be united ? When shall wo start 
on our way to Svaraj ? Then and only then shall we rise. All effort else is useless strugg- 
ling ; for without self-help nothing could be done. 

However good it may be there is no true happiness under foreign protection ; there 
will always be occasions either for misunderstanding and want of confidence. Wo alone 
can understand our own people best ; and without self-help nothing could be done. 

But if we want to get this happiness, without our own exertion we will not succeed. 
Expectation from another always results in disappointment, for iu the end there is no result 
and no progress ; and though we may seemingly progress we would always be in the same 
plane j for without self-help nothing could be done. 
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poem of that name in the Anubhavika he exhorts each race of 
India in turn : 

^ ^ 5iirain ^ 5^; 

51 qqftg, %m 51 5fQ5 f^srra ; ^mcuri. 

«Bm 5r qif! 51 ?i5^, ^KRftimTWT ; 

5r n^, 5f «5m 5f «i^«55Tq ; ^riwuT. 

5r sBm 5! si ;'•’ 5nranf.'® 

There are some poems which might he termed autobio- 
graphical. They give us an insight into his inmost beliefs 
and into the true springs of his heart which inspired all his 
actions. In the first place he had tlie firmest faith in God 
and considered himself a devoted Avorshipper of the Giver of 
all Blessings. He never for a moment forgot his God. In 
one place he says in his Nlti-vinod. 

qoT ^ ST 3Trt»I <5^ ^sft , 

His prayers in verse breathe a spirit of deep devotion to 
God as “ our shelter from the stormy blast ”. In the fine 
poem he says : 

Wn 5IT «W5it I 311 sOfft ! 


In England there are many great men who would give us unstinting help. All honour 
to such philanthropists; I always bless their names. But could that lead to our salva- 
tion p Without self-help nothing could bo done. 

tt « » tt tf 

Arise, therefore, O Aryan people, now, there are tasks to bo done by our hands alone. 
Engage in tho task and be true unto death, what greater ideal could accompany us through 
life. There is no help like self ; without self-help nothing could be done. 

These three objects, the Sun the Ocean and the Holy Fire, are venerated by the 
Parsis as symbols of the Deity. 

Act, act, in this world, for action alone is true happiness. 

Action is prayer, action is salvation, action is rest in heaven ; act, act in this world. 
Action is Ganga, action is Yamuna, action is Kasi-Mathiira; act, act in this world. 
Action is Mecca, action is Medina, action is Jerusalem ; act, act in this world. 

Action is the Sun, action is the Ocean, action in tho Holy Fire; act, act in this world. 

** Before beginning any undertaking, we should burn the incense of devotion ; if we 
desire the undertaking to be successful we should take the name of tho Lord upon our lips. 
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njk war, jftia sr aa ! 

« * » * 

5 n ^ <ft BTflt ^ xr j 

>3 

^ftjjpnnaH N2To^, 5^ am ga ad-WTsftaa! 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

5«T, 3IT, ala ! aasft a? a^l, a^lai ala a<l — «aaft aa ! “ 

And among his Hindi poems is an exquisite gem — perhaps 
the best he ever wrote. It is found in the Sartis&rika and is 
entitled anaaiNf:- 

a^sftal^w aa#?i^ 

5 I di, a#, a?^^ ^ ; 

ar^ aa? at, ^ ^ at . 

afa ala apfl atat aaa a?M ; 
aa^qa #5 

aaa aal t faaara ^st^t ; 

tt^sl 3Ta tt ?— 

ara an^ afaar aiig ; 

^ a?a 5a at ^ ?“lf ^ 

^^0 mind, be wise and take refuge in gri Hari, take refuge in 6r! Hari. 

Hari takes away our troubles, Hari giveth peace, the love of Hari alone is unalloyed. 
Fly for refuge to this Ocean of Compassion and drink of His nectar till thy thirst 
be quenched. 

Put the rosary of llari’s praises round thy heart and have His Holy Name upon thy 

lips. 

Go on, my soul ! bo not afraid of Death : absorbed in Hari, though dying, thou shalt 
yet live. 

lam weeping, I am weeping, for I have lost all the immortal nectar of the Lord’s 

love. 

I wept when 1 was born, 0 friend, J shall weep oven when 1 die ; I hare slept my 
whole life through. 

Sometimes I awoke, but, like a blind moth, I was attracted by the false glow of 
the world. 

1 have lost all hopOf for 1 have betrayed the trust — what was to happen has already 
happened. 

When I remember all this, my eyes overflow, and with my tears I wash the 
feet of Hari. 
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As already mentioned, Malabari was a silent man. In 
fact he made almost a religion of silence. He has written fine 
poem on the “ Pleasures of Silence ” 9THTT) in the 

S(iii/ii80>rika which is really delightful in its quaint, though 
deeply philosophical conceit. It gives us some idea of 
MalabarPs inner nature, which intensely disliked all manner 
of useless chatter. The deepest visions of life come only when 
the outward clamour is silenced. 

IPi8?T5 ; 

inra g . 

j ^eorgt gR? R ; 

Tisgqsfg ^ srflrg ^ q?5 ; 

g. ^ wMt ^irg? , 
g r w ^T a ^ amir . 

argigl 3 ?m, ^ «rgT ; 

3«igi fsns, fggs wwl grgi . 

ftpg f»Fg sggsR, ^ ; 

uiM vn ^ . 

v i^g j t *tN», ghi s5i5aH gat ? • 

4hi ^mrtg ftg, aigwi ^ I . 

^ ftgfiRT i 131 grg ; 

*5^ a?Mgg ggg ^g f^gT5g?g." 

*5 

O Silence! thou art the door to Halvation, and the best moans for attaining 
immortality. Thou art the best jewel of one's lifc», and the valiant roiiciucror of Death. 
Thou art the highest good of mankind and the glorious chant of the victory of the Gods, 
Thou art the child of Sarasvati, the powerful jewel of Sivn, 

O Silence ! thou art tho conch of Vishnu, thou art the art aiul craft of Narada. In courts 
of kings thou art the passport to high eminence. O Silence ! tljon art tho voice of Heavon ; 

O great one, thou art the speech of sages and saints. Thou art tho highest cdoc|uence and 
the hope of thoslh deprived of hope. 

64 
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This silence about himself which he observed through life, 
gave rise to a great deal of misunderstanding among the 
public regarding his true character. All sorts of probable and 
improbable motives were attributed to him. He tells us about 
these in a poem in the Saijnaarika called (the Great 

Secret) with the refrain gR : TO[T — a precept to 

which he adhered to such an extent that he remained an 
inscrutable mystery even to his intimate associates. The poem 
is a real bit of autobiography, for everything put down here 
had actually been said of him while living and even after he 
had passed away. 

«St4 ^ ^ 3Tfb fel ; 

^ ^ ^ vR ? 

am 531 w . 


5f5I, 

^ ^ 5T3ITg 35 

ati ^ mm, ^ ^ ajfw. - ^ 

^ ^ am «r<T«R, aw ! 


.51 




Thoa art the eyes of the blind and the truthful ears of the deaf, the nimble limbs of 
the limbless and the clear speech of the .dumb. Varied and exalted is the Silence 
on the Path to (Jod, and the Silence of Nature’s unfolding, too, is deeper than the deepest 
philosophy. 

There is a Silence of the bnruing«gronnd, and a Silence in this worldly life. And the 
Silence of divine meditation I regard the highest of all states. In whatever circumstances 
I be placed, O Silence, I desire to rest in thy lap, I bow to thee, I think of thee, the Deity, 
and am free from all anxiety. 

• ' This refers to a rumour current about the poet’s early works, that he had them 
written by a Hindn and passed them off as bis own. 
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5wi«ir<8«« ^ BTOst W55^, ^ 3ira^ ? 

^ ^ ^ i^jTsr i 

gfWJft # S «w’ ^91 

??TOra ^ ^ «5qt sn 9f€W ; 

?cnft 55ITI qN q^^, sra sqrw ^ aw— 

^ ^ 5nqi «RW. «K«?! w»i 53T 50^“ 

It may, however, be noted that even here he does not 
give out bis secret and at the end we are just where we were ! 
His prayer — ! iRwr ^91 — w'ls granted and to the end 

of his life his deepest concerns were known practically to 
himself alone, except in those occasional glimpses of himself 
he gives us in his writings. 

Another fine bit of autobiography is contained in the 
poem ^qqTTY from the only collection of poems 

which he wrote in the “Parsi dialect He recalls in that 
poem that he has been instrumental by the grace of God in 
helping the poor and needy ; 

^ 3^5n qoir 

^ m. 5JW ; 

^ «5qT ^qr 5i>i — 

;fl% sRidt ^<![, Bqi 5! 3Tnq — 

Some say “he is a born poet ”, and some say “ ho is very wise ”, sonici call me a deep 
philosopher, and some an inexperienced fool j some say “ he is a stoadv and grave person ”, 
and some say “ all is pride ” ; some call me a lioro, and some a coward who does not know 
himself ; some say “ he gives freely ” and some say ” he is a beggar ” and some, he is a 
fickle moth ” ; the closed fist is said to bo worth a lakh ; O Mystery, keep thou iny 
secret safe. 

Some call mo a l^i, a sago, a holy saint retired from life, and others call me a 
diseased, profligate wanderer, an enemy of the people ; some say he is a Brahinai^a, some 
a K^atriya, the Parsi name being only a disgaiso; while some any, ” he is not an Indian 
at all; his heart is in foreign lands ”, some call me a theist, some an atheist ; thus there 
are different opinions differently expressed ; but the closed fist is said to be worth 
a lakh j O Mystery, keep thou my secret safe. 

The opinion of the world is changing and unstable, whom then should 1 ask F I am 
known to some as white; to others as black- If the talk of the people were correct, I would 
accept it gladly, but the world is such that each one speaks according to his nature. I 
wouM be glad to possess a few thousands, but rumour says I have lakhs ; the c|p8ed fist 
is said to be wo^h a lakh ; O Myster/, keep thou my secret safe. 
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^ €>*ir ^ «5N^ ftraw 

«rofra«ft ?ii^, m ! 

^ ^ 5? , 

«i4 ^ «w^5wt 55i ^ «Rre.“ 

Eut, he says^from those who benefited through him he 
got in return only base ingi’atitude. Those whom worldly 
position has not spoilt, those alone show gratitude ; 

But he had the true satisfaction in knowing that his duty 
was done. The last eight lines of this poem sum up the whole 
of his philosophy of life ; and these are engraved on his tomb* 
stone at Simla, where his body lies in the midst of some of 
Nature’s grandest scenery — ^just a position he may have liked 
to have for his last resting place : 

’R3T 31^ it ! 

^ ^ i-T555 ^151^1 5^— 

R 3T?T— 

f 'll ^ faniWTswi , 

33T ^ ?n!TOi, 

Many were tlio victims of need and of sin, who had taken advantage of my kind- 
nops. However needy, however diseased they might have been even such as had no 
refuge on earth or in heaven, 1 had rendered them help swiftly, at Thy command, 
() Lord j I never desired any reward for this nor yearned for heaven ; whatever I did 
was through Thy grace. 

If tliere is gratitude at all it is only among the poor, who have not yet had the 
chance of getting a taste of self-seeking. 

^ B If, O God, I have done iny duty, what other wish can I have, but for a tom winding- 
sheet ? What care 1 for the favours I havo granted or for thanks dne to me, if I get a 
phiin grave a couple of yards in extent, nameless and hidden in some untrodden 
wiklcrntss without a namo, or on the sloping side of a mountain ; there might be engraven 
on it (but only for Thy glory) these two words only — “ Thank Qod 
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BY 

Muhammad Shahidullah, m.a., bl.. 

Lecturer in Bengali^ University of Dacca. 

The S&hitya Parisat of Calcutta has published a collection 
of Buddhist Works in a volume under the name of 
Bauddha Odn o Doha. These works were discovered in Nepal 
hy MM. Haraprasad Sastrl, C.I.E., in 1807-98 and 1907 and 
have been edited hy him for the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat (series 
No. 66). The volume consists of four works ; 

1. Cttrydcarya-viniicaya by various authors,’ 

2. Dohd-ko^a hy Saroja Vajra, 

3. Dohd-koqa by Krspacaryap^a or Eapha 
and 4. J)dkdrriava by an unknown author. 

These works are said to have been composed between 
8th and 12ih centuries. The dates of the manuscripts, how- 
ever, have not been mentioned. 

A little examination will show that the language of the 
Carydcarya-viniicaya is different from tliat of the other works 

* The followinf? abbnjviations among others are used in this essay — 


A‘p. 

... Apabhrflihsa 

Or. 

GpyS 

As, 

... Assamese 

0. with Bin, 

Old (1 use Old as distin- 

Bong, 

... l^engali 


guished from Modern) 

BL 

... Bihar! 

Panj. ... 

Vanjgbi 

E, Bin. 

... Eastern Hindi 

Pkt. 

Prakrit 

Guj, 

. . . Gujrati 

Skt. 

Sanskrit 

Hin. 

... Hindi 

Sin, 

Sindh! 

Mar, 

... Mar&^hi 

W, Hin, 

Western Hindi 

Nep. 

... Nepal! 

.^KK. 

^rikrenakirtan 



V. S. 

Vaiiga Sahitya Pa^icaya, 

The proper 

name of this book seems 

to have been Aicnrya»cnryacaya. 
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of the volume. This work being a collection of popular 
Buddhist songs, it is natural that it should use the language 
of the time. The other works are in a language very near 
the .\pabhraihSa of the Prakrit grammarians which might 
have been the book language of the time. A closer 
analysis of the scrugs will reveal dialectical differences among 
them, which can well be expected in a work containing the 
writings of twenty-two authors, some coming from different 
parts of the country and some living in different times. 
Nevertheless the songs may be said to be practically in 
the same language. Its main differentia from the language 
of the rest of the volumes is the locative in -?T> 

the genetive in -lit, "t, -Tift, -T and the past 

tense in -fqr, -ti^T, the past absolutive in and the future 
in -f?. All these unmistakably bring the language of the 
Caryacarya-vinUcaya, or Bauddha Gan as the learned editor 
calls it, within the category of the Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars, especially of the group called the East Gaudian 
or the East Indo-Aryan, which consists of Oriya, Behari, 
Bengali and Assamese. It is this fact which makes the 
Bauddha Gan so interesting to a student of Modern 
Indo- Aryan Philology. Before making any sweeping asser- 
tion that this language represents the earlier phase of 
Bengali or any of the particular Vernaculars or that it 
is the prototype of a whole group, it is necessary to examine 
the grammar of the Bauddha Gan in detail. 1 shall confine 
my attempts to only a portion of it in this paper. 

THE CASES. 

Nominative Cask, 

No case ending (general) i 

qmiT Ti^ f5r Tsrqr I (^) p. i. 

1 1 <Tir^) p. 43. 
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Sfp? 5T 1^=5 ST 5T I 

sgirar i <^) p. 49. 

?w ^rm i (^) p. 68, etc. 

This is also the case with Magadhi Pkt.® (optionally), Ap.^ 
Beng., Or., Bi., As., Panj., Hin., and other Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars excepting Sindhi. 

Case ending in ^ (very rare) : 

^ ^ It («nfaw) p. 41. 

^ ^ I (to) p. 32, etc. 

This is found also in Ap.* and in 0. Maithill, e.g. 

*Tftr JTtrr gi^r ^ l VWySpati, p. 46, 
and also in 0. Mar., 0. Hin., O. Pan., and Sin.^ The ^ has 
remained in the following Bengali words in a stereotyped 
form ; mf . aiTf, 

Case ending in ^ : 

ggrr JNr i (iw^) p* 5- 

^TPRT (I (ggf) p. 12. 

>rrsrc i (wwhr) p. 29, etc. 

Ap., O. Bi., O. Beng., have the same case ending; 
Compare : 

WTW 31^ TOT I V idyapati, p. 21. 

TBT ^iTTw i 

5ifsr TOm: gm n SKK. p. 26. 

TO gsn i Bengali proverb. 

» Var. XI. 10. 

» Hem.' IV. 344. 

‘ Hem. IV. 331 

' Hoernle, p. 188 ) Beatnee, Vol. 11. p. 215. 
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Case ending in 13 [ : 

I p. 6. 

^svg *nf g i (to) p. 32. 

Hfir^ • (*TT%) P- 3^- 

It is also found in MSgadh; Prakrit,^ and Ardha 
Magadhi.^ 

And also in O. Bi.» e.g. 

^ I Vidyapati, p. 26. 

vm ^ TO^ I l>o. p. 48. 

Modern and O. As., e.g. 

to ^Kft’ )71 :to I Bamagam by Sankar 

Deva, p. 168. 

JTTOt ^ TO ^ \ Do., p. 1. 

Modern and O. Beng. 

W gr tsT TOTO I SKK. p. 1. 

W TO TOBTO I Do. p. 8. 
etc. 

This is also found in O. Or., e.g. 

^TRTt UPfl (Insc. of Vira Nara Siinha Deva, 
J. A. S. B.f 1924, p. 43, etc.) 
This also occurs in Prakrta-Pingala-Sutra, e.g. 

W (p. 70, Bombay Ed.), jpir (p. 96), etc. 

Case ending in i? : 

TOTT irrif TOf i (irgft) p. f>. 

’srW «ifTW TO I (^n^) p. 4. 

I (ITT^I^) p. 48. 

The same case ending occurs in Old Beng., e.g. 

^ WT SKK. p. 14. 

TO I P- ^2. 

« Var. XI. 10 : Hem. IV. 287. 

' Hem. IV. 287. 
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Case ending in ^ (very rare) : 

inrt* anf^ fMNft I (ajTT) p. 38. 

^*r?r ma?^ wt I (bpr:) p. 43. 

This is found also in Prakrit,® and Apabhramsa,® MarwSrl, 
Guj., Sin. and Np. have for %n of Hin., Panj. etc., e.g. w# 
for H. tPRTT, for H. The ending of some Beng. 

adj. is derived from ^ due to the harmonic sequence of vowels 
and so it is not a survival of the old case ending.'" 


Objective Case. 

No case ending (general) : 

aj^ I (^) p. 1. 

This is also the case with Ap.", Beng., Or., Bi., As., 
Hin., Mar., Panj.'*. 

Case ending in y( : 

an^aiiv ^ I (^99) P- 47. 

afiTT ar ^ Erf ft I Do., p. 36. 

Gf. Mg. Fkt. gen.'® ErPT, Ap, gen.'* fl, O. W. Hin. gen. 
acc.'® ▼. 

Case ending in ett : 

iTK t aSHwi amt I (ai^)'p. 36. 
lEPSr iiTOT jftvT I (awr) p. 98. 

This is found also in O. Bi., e.g. 

ap^ ftnfftr I VidySpati, p. 11. 
and Apabhrarasa.'* 


• Var. V. 1 ; Hem. III. 2. 

*® Hoemle, p. 188, 38. 

*« Beamea, Vol. II, pp. 262, 253, 
>* Hem. IV. 838. 

>• Hem. IV. 300. 
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• Hem. IV. 332. 

'> Hem. IV. 344. 

•• Var. XI. 12 Hem. IV. 299 
«» Hoemle, pp. 206, 207. 
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Case ending in 5|i ; 

'init I (^Tf ) p. 24. 

qftfsifqw I Po., p. 22. 

This also occurs in O. Bi., e.g. 

?IRTl7r^ I Vidyapati, p. 46. 

Old Bengali, e.g, 

1IW?1 I 

fisT XIT5I i?% ^mp msR n Skk. p. 6, 

t5T ^T% I V. S. Pt. I, p. 618. 

I Do., p. 633. 

<d f!? : zir 3ra»r i Do., p. 701. 

This is also the case with Assamese. 

This ^ has been preserved in the Northern Dialect of 
Bengali." 

Cf. Hin. Or. Old Panj. gpl, 

Case ending in % : 

Gf. Bengali %, E. Hindi Sin. %.’“ The same case 
ending is found in 0. Bi,, e.g. 

«T trr^ I Vidyapati, p. 48. 
ftint niijTyfq i Do., p. 174. 

Instbumental Case. 

Case ending in u (general) : 

wr W I p. 11 . 

^sn wit’ I p. 12 . 

I (^ng) p. 22. 

Grierson. Vol, VI. p, 164. 

Blames, Vol. IT* p. 25 '^, Iloernlo, p. 223. 

Beames, Vol, TJ, p. 253, Hoernlo, p. 223, 
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Ihis also occurs in Ap.“, Mar.®’, Old Bi., e.g. 

BffsT ^raf%?I ^rfWT ’W I Vidyapati, p. 50. 

<n>rfT g%* i Bo., p. 74. 

Old Ben., e.g. 

®R^* Tnr ^ 5ifi5r ’Em i SKK. p. 27. 

TTf^RTT?: ^ I Bo., p. 29. 
gf«ra ^ fwi% 1 Bo., p. 1. 

Case ending in n : 

^ trn: «rT sm I (^r^) p. 68. 

(=1^*^) wr trot t wpir I 

(^rf^) p. 63. 

This is also found in Guj.®®, Or.®*, Old Bi., e.g. 

fsrftft UT^ I Vidyapati, p. 36. 

5T^ xn:w5r w \ Bo., p. 38. 

This is the same in Bengali. It is also found in Prakrta- 
Pingala-Sutra, e.g. p. 4, p. 42, etc. 

Bative Case. 

Case ending in : 

8Iinp I (^) P- 33. 

Old Bi. also has this ending, e.g. 

gw ^ I Vidyapati, p. 51. 

Case ending in : 

^ t%ncnj amnnip®5 ’nc tot i p. 29. 

Hem. IV, 333, 342. 

* ^ Hoornie, p. 230 ; 208 ; Bliantlarkar. 

•* Gune, p. 241 ; Bcamea, Vol. II. 225. 

•* BeamcSi Vol. II. 225» 
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Cf. Or. loc. acc. Beng. obj. t in old Beng. also 
Fkt., e.g. 

BomMyat^ by KfttibSs.^ 

?rft ’STURT ^ ^ 

» Brl Kr^ifa-vijayt p. 116.® 

Ablative Case. 


Case ending ^ : 

^TTl 5T srTTTI (35^) p. 9. 

«np5r I (»f^) p. 42. 

This is also found in Ap.®, Old Bi., 

^ W »T^ W 3i^ I Vidyapati, p. 63. 

In O. Or. ® ; e.g. jfhr (Inscr. of PratSpa Rudra 

Deva ; J. A. S. B. 1893, p. 96). 

Cf. Sin. w, ^y Panj. Or. 


Genitive Case. 

Case ending in ^ (very rare) : 

w «iT^:’»T^ i (^) p. i. 

The same case ending is also found in O. Bi., O. Hin.®, 
O. Beng.® e.g. 

f^TTsrlrsTs^ Txn ?»s^ ^ n 

Gaitanya Maiigal by Locan Das. 

Ti^rrn’ft *TT^ TOT^ 

Kirata Barba by Bir NarSyaq. 


Beatnes, Vol. 11. p. 263. Hoornle, p. 232. 

* Oomlnanioated by Baba Baaanta Banjan Ray, Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

* Hem. IV, 336. 

** Beames, Vol. II. 225, Hoerule, p. 230. 

* Bhandarkar, p. 206. 

* Blames, Vo). II, p. 283. 

» ^hda Katha, p. 108. 
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Mahahharata by Sanjaya. 
^rrer ^ i SKK. p. 307. 

Cf.r Nai. Hin. San tali and Mundari ah.^'^ 

Cdse ending in % (very rare) : * 

W ^ 3Tf% I ^KK. p. 16. 

Old Bi. also uses this case ending, e.g. 

rR 15)^ W ^ ^ I 

Vidyapati. 

This is also found in Prakrta-Pingala-Siitra, e.g. 

^fl5Er% p. 4^2, etc. 

Case ending in ^ : 

I (m^) P- 

^fw m I (gw) P- 

This is also found in Or.'**, As., 0. Beng., e.g. 

^T5T?r unit firarr i 

Manikcandra Rajar Gan, V. S. p. 76. 

whc ^ \ i>o-» p- 77. 

^rranc W iwlk l ^'^unyu Pumti, p. 65. 

This T has been preserved in the dialect of Rangpur in 
N. Bengal.** Cf. Mod. Beng. ?:, Old Bi. ?T, e.g. 

sn^ 5T ^ I Vidyapati, p. 10. 

srasT fw P‘ 

Marwari Tl.®* 


»» Beatnes, Vol. II* p. 227. 

** Grierson, Vol. IV, p. 41, 85, 

Hoernle, p. 232, 

** Grierson, Vol. V. 164. 

•® Hoernlo, p, 232 ; Beanies, Vol. li. 277. 
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Case ending in ^ : 

*IT^ ^ ^ «T Eim i («nf%) p. 28. 

fvra ^tfar sr i (??^>rc) p. 29. 
^ wfSer I (^n^) p. 48. 

Of. Santali rean, ran, ra,^ Mundari ren.^ 

Case ending in ft : 

fW! 5^ *n^ I (»I2R) p. 43. 

Case ending in ij?: ; 

WT ?tnif% fWltt I (f^) p. 5. 

«t»lt-^ W ^ ^ I (*img) p. 34, etc. 

Case ending in ij?!! : 

^ ITtf ^ I (?Tf^) p. 53. 

Case ending in lift : 

^tfk ^RTt i?t^ WR?t I (TO)p. 19. 

' % 

m W?T^ft Jfj 5tf% N (m¥^) p. 56. 

It is also found in Old Bi., e.g. 

sfs^JS 515^51 I Vidyapati, p. 1. 

’T*?5T I Do., p. 41. 

Case ending in : 

m I (^) p. 49. 

This is also the case with Old Bi., e.g, 

5T ^ I Vidyapati, p. 206. 

Locative Case. 

No case ending : 

5 % ^ ftRTT ^ 5T anT I (f p. 6, etc. 


drierson, IV. p. 41, 


Grierson, IV. p. 85» 
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O. Bi. has the same characteristic, e.g. 

WiERi SRiWi mm I Vidyapati, p. S. 

3r^5T ?ig i Do., p. 23. 

^ fwT 

?ii*rar ^ I Do.,» p. 13. 

Case ending in u : 

^rTf% WT I (^!P) p. 21. 

tnflTU I (§?0^)p. 61. 

This also occurs in Sanskrit, Pkt., ]\'arwari, 
Guj., Sin., Panj., Or., Beng., O. Bi.,"*® e.g. 

gift usif^ wg t I Vidyapati, p. Idt. 
3iW5r I Do., p. 30. 

Case ending in t? : 

mr^ gt* gTf% gftv yn^ \ p- 9. 

gnw* i (»jw) P- ^7. 

This is also found in E. Hin.®* (old Bihari 31= g), e^g. 

XlffgT gwrgg l Vidyapati, p. 66. 
^yrg gig i Do., p. 67. 

Old Bengali, e.g. 

gsT XTW* gifgr i SKK. p. 9. 

Cf. Mar. t, 

Case ending in g : 

gift gngr gt wg i (gwft) p. 5. 

It is also found in Ap.^^ O. Guj., Sin.** 


^ ^ Bhandarkar pp. 204, 205 ; Hoernlo, p. 208. 

»• Hoernie, p. 242. Bhandarkar, p. 204. 

Hem. IV. 384. Bhandarkar, pp. 204, 205. 


Mar., 
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Case ending in : 

^ • (Wff) P- 53. 

This also occurs in Ap.'*®, Old Bihari, e.g. 

WJT ^»TT®r l VidySpati, p. 06. 
w ^qar«r i l>o-. p- 67. 

O. Hin.^' 

Case ending in ?f : 

^ff % wr m flft i (^rfi^) p. ii. 

The same case ending is used in As., Old Beng., e.g. 

?imF %fw ^?r wr i Skk. p. 6. 

^rm grar i SKK. p. 14. 

^ ^ I 

Rajendra DaS, V. S., p. 650. 

This is still preserved in the Northern dialect of Bengali," 

• 

SRT i 

w *w I 

Manikchandra Bajar Odn, V. S., p. 650. 

Cf. Skt. Old Bengali, e.g. 

^iT 5irr 5051 1 SKK. p. 14. 

«??! I Sanjaya, V. S., p. 6 1 6. 

7^ qffm I 

iSrl Karait Nandi, do., p. 631. 
Modern Bengali rj^, Panj. Gipsy te.*’’ 


‘* Hem. IV. 341. 

** Glfierson, Vol. V. 104. 
BoameB, Vol. It. p. 292. 


** Hoernle, p. 207. 
** Qane, p. 244. 
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Case ending in ^ : 

2|ff^ I ( ) p. 18. 

srarr irf%m i ( ^ ) p. 19. 

Cf Or. t, old Beng. t, t, 

^rrf^ 5f^ gf^T^ifTC i* 

Sunga Furdi}, p. 120. 

Santali ra*^ Mundari I'e.^ 

VoCA'iiVE Case. 

The same case ending as in the Nom. case : 

HTTfii ffir tiTPJi I ( ) p. 19. 

Eem. vocatives may be preceded by the interjections. 

’sn^ ^ ?T ?Eny i ( ) p. 19. 

trtI ^ HwfiT I Bo. 

g ^raT i Bo. 

^ I ( #l^T ) p. 30. 

Masc. vocative may be preceded l)y the interjection t, 
trf%^ t af »T5f TTT51T I ( ^RTT^ ) P- C9. 
cf. Eem. vocative interjections ^stm, «r, in old Bengali, 

^ ^sRftn: i 

fm I II SK Jv. p. 0. 

TT^T ^ I Bo., p. 21. 

In ^KK. ?r is used also before the masc. vocatives 

5TT ?iR \ 

wrmsTf^ ^ ^ i etc. 




’ Grierson, IV. 41, 

66 


*'• Grierson, IV. 85, 41. 


Iloornie, p. 223. 
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Yidyapati uses ^ both before masc. and fem. vocatives 

^ I p. 80. 

^ 3ni| 

srar ^ I p. 80. 



BUDDHA-KlYA AS AN IDEA 

THB HISTORICAL STUDY OF ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

t 

BY 

Ryukan Kimura, 

Lecturer in Indian BuddhUt History and M<*hayana Philosophy 

University of Calcutta. 

Buddha’s personality was the chief corner-stone of 
Buddhism. The disciples of Buddha could not do without 
the personality of Buddha. They deemed it to be a sacred 
duty to take the name of the founder on their lips both during 
life and at death. In Buddha’s lifetime he was the groat 
teacher in bis church, but after his expiration he became the 
object of refuge. Later on this object of refuge had been 
raised by the disciples into the Buddha-Kaya theory, whence 
it began to shuffle off all abstractions and gradually developed 
into a more concrete form. 

The original form of Buddhism, better known as llinayana 
Buddhism could not stretch its eye beyond the conception of 
RUpa-kSya Buddha or Historical B iddha, i.e. Buddha as born 
in a human shape and, through the trials of the Eight-fold 
stages, as having attained to Buddha-hood and as subsequently 
having entered into Parinirvaija. But the developed form of 
Buddhism, otherwise known as Mahayana Buddhism on the 
contrary conceived beyond Rupa-kaya a more concrete Buddha 
in three forms of Dharma-kaya Buddha, Saiiibhoga-kaya 
Buddha and Nirmapa-kaya Buddha. 

In the developed form of Buddhism this Buddha-kaya 
theory is very important to one who wishes to study Buddhism. 
I proceed to explain this Buddha-kaya theory under the follow- 
ing heads : — • 

(o) The meaning of the Tri-kayas, 
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(b) Historical development of the Tri-kayas. 

{o) Evolution of Tri-kayas out of the Historical Buddha, 
(a) The Meaning of the Tri-kayas. 

The terra Tri-kaya is a compound of three kayas. These 
three kayas are ]r)harma*kaya.. Sambhoga-kaya and Nirmana- 
kaya. These three elements are not materially different 
bodies, but are different aspects of the one Buddha. Now let 
us take each of these three by itself and see what we can 
learn about it. 


(i) Dharma-kaya Buddha. 

The term Dharma-kaya is the combination of two separate 
words ‘Dharma’ and ‘Kaya’. In the Mahayanie sense 
‘Dharma’ is * Dharma-tathata ’ or real substance of the uni- 
verse, though it has been used sometimes in the sense of ‘ Law ’ 
or ‘Doctrine’. The ‘ KSya ’ may be rendered as ‘Body’ not in 
the sense of personality but in the sense of the organised 
totality of things or the principle of cosmic unity though not 
as a purely philosophical concept, but as an object of religious 
consciousness. Hence Dharma-kiiva Buddha means Buddha 
who harmonized himself with Dharma-kaya or Dharma- 
tathata, regarded as a body of cosmic unity. This notion is 
just the same as that of the idea of ‘Nirguna Brahman’ in tha 
XJpanishads and God-head of Christianity. 

(ii) Saiiihhoga-kdya Buddha. 

Among the three Kayas the conceptions of Dharma-kaya 
and Nirraa^a-kaya can be easily comprehended, but that of 
the Saihbhoga-kaya is rather difficult to be comprehended. 
The literal meaning of the term is ‘ the Body of Bliss ’. As 
soon as Buddha attained enlightenment, his personality was 
harmonised with Dharma-tathata or the reality of the uni- 
verse and as soon as he was harmonized with it the historical 
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Buddha or the Bupa-kaya Buddha was transformed into 
the eternal body just as Dharma-tathata is and Saiiibhoga- 
kaya appears as a consequence. 

So, in short, Sambhoga-kaya is lying partly upon 
Dharma-kaya and partly upon Rupa-kaya. In other words 
when the lEistorical Buddha or the Rupa-kaya Buddha 
was harmonized with the Dharina-tathata, he was transformed 
into the absolute personality. As he became identical with 
^at absolute reality or Dharma-tathata his personality became 
eternal as regards time and universal as regards space. The 
Historical Buddha then became the Dharma-tathata-personi- 
fied and the Dharma realised. Therefore, we see that Saihbho- 
ga-kaya is just similar to the idea of ‘Sagu^a Brahman’ in 
the Upanishads and the Glory or Holy Ghost of Christianity. 
According to the Mabiiyana doctrine Sambhoga-kaya Buddha 
has two aspects — one for the self -enjoyment, and the other for 
the enjoyment for the sake of others, as an object, fully reli- 
gious when we observe these two aspects more minutely we sec 
that the former aspect is only the aspect of self- existence i.e., 
for the enjoyment of self. When Buddha became harmonized 
with Dharma-tathata his personality became Dharmanized, 
so to speak, I mean, merged in the Dharma itself, and he 
stood as the absolute one of the universal existence. This is 
called Dharmanized-personality . In short, the aspect of self- 
enjoyment is the aspect of Dharmanized-personality.' The 
latter aspect indicates the personification of Dharma^ when 
Buddha became harmonized with Dharma-tathata he was turn- 
ed into a Tathagata or Dbarma-personified and became a reli- 
gious object for the Bodhisattvas. 

This point has been clearly elucidated by the commenta- 
tors on Vasubandhu’s Vijfiaptimatra-siddhi-Sastra (a treatise on 

^ ‘Dharmauized-personalily * lucoiia personality within Dharma. This is just 
the same as the idea of ‘ Nirgn^a Brahman* in the Upanishads. 

* ‘Personification of Dharma*, means ‘Dharma-tathata' within personality. This 
is just in the same sense as that of ‘ snguna Brahman’ in the Upanishads. 
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the YogScSra-philosophy) as follows*: — 

“The Saihbhoga-kaya has two distinct aspects: {i) the 
body obtained by the TathSgata for his self-enjoyment, by 
dint of his religious discipline through aeons; {ii) the body 
which the Tath^^ata manifests to the Bodhisattvas in pure 
land (Sukhavati)”* 

The former condition is the personality which is within 
Bharma-tathats and this can be seen only by Buddha himself 
or who possesses some perfect knowledge but never by 
Bodhisattvas even. The latter condition is the personality 
which embodies the Dharma-tathata and this can be seen by 
Bodhisattvas. But as they possess a degree of knowledge 
different from that possessed by Buddha they find it in a 
different shape. So it is not wrong to say that the former 
represents a pure intellectual perception of Buddha’s per- 
sonality, and that the latter is simply the result of an emo- 
tional view of the same. 

(iii) Nirrmna~kaya Buddha. 

It is literally the Body of Transformation. So Nirmana- 
kSya Buddha means the Historical Buddha. From the 
religious standpoint of the MabSySnists this Historical Buddha 
is regarded as the incarnation of the eternal Tathagata or 
the manifestation of the Dharma-tathata. According to their 
views, again, the Tathagata incarnates himself, as required by 

^ This is ODO of the most important philosppbioal works of the TogSoftra School. 
Vasabandhu wrote the text (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1215) which consists only of 30 
versos. But there arose many commentators, after the death of the author, who natural- 
ly entertained widely different views among themselves on the subject-matter, as it is too 
tersely treated in the text. Hieuen Thsiang made selections out of the ten noted Hindu 
oxegetists in A.D. 650 and translated them into the Chinose language. The compilation 
consists of 10 fasciculi and is known as Discourses on the Idealty of the Universe (a 
free rendering of the Ohineao title Chang- wei-shi-lun. Nanjio No. 1197), The term 
* Vijflaptimatra-siddhi-dastra* in Nanjio’s Catalogue is stated as * Vidyamdtra-siddhi. 
gAstra.* But Nanjio’s statement Is wrong according to do la Vallee Poussin. Cf. His 
BiMhiaih, London, 1898, p. 271, 

* See Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 266. 
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time and place “ for the protection of the good, and for the 
destruction of the evil-doers,” as it is expressed in the 
Bhagavadgltft : 

paritraqiaya sadhunaih vina^ya ca duskrtam, 

dharihasaipsthapanSrthtiya sambhavami yuge yuge.^ 

“ For the protection of the good, for the destruction of evil 
doers, for the sake of firmly establishing righteousness I am 
born from age to age.” 

I have explained to you the general meaning of ‘ Tri- 
kSyas ’ above, one by one.° But you should not forget that 
these three Kayas are not different from each other but 
are simply the different aspects of the same personality which 
was harmonized Avith the Bharma-tathata or Absolute reality. 
It is rather because without Dharma-tathatil the Nirma^a-kaya 
aspect of Buddha cannot come into existence and the Historical 
Buddha cannot be conceived in his Saihbhoga-kaya aspect 
unless he is harmonized with this Dharma-tathattk. More- 
over, without Nirmaga-kaya Buddha or Historical Buddha 
Dharma-tathata cannot appear as the Dharma-kaya Buddha 
or as the Saiubhoga-kaya Buddha being personified Avith the 
Historical one. Without Sathbhoga-kaya Buddha, also, the 
human personality cannot become Buddha after obtaining 
Dharma-tathata and the Dharma-tathata itself cannot appear 
as the substantial reality of the world. In other Avords, these 
Tri-kayas are just the same as substance, shape and action, of 
one and the same existence of the same thing. The Dharma- 
kaya is substance because it exists as substantial reality of 
the world. The Saihbhoga- kaya is the shape (of Dharma) 


* Bhagavadgtia, IV, 8. 

" The parallelism between Baddhism, Hinduism and Christianity : 

Buddhist Hindu Christian 


(1 ) Vharma-haya 

(2) SaAibhoga^Jcdya 


N'irguna* Brahma 

I 


Christ in the Flesh 
Christ in Olory or the Qhost 


{3)i Nirmana.JcUya 


Saguna-Brahma 

I 

Avatdra 


Qod^head, 
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since it is the personification of Dharma-kaya. The Nirmai^a* 
kaya is action (of the Dharma as well as the personality) since 
the necessity of the world and time requires their births as 
Avataras. 


lluddha-kaya 


C Dharma- kaya .. Substance 
j ^ambhoga-kaya... Shape 
(. Nirma^a-kaya ... Action 


Reality with 
personality. 


(6) A nistorioal Development of the Tri-Jcayas. 

Next we will see that great importance is attached to the 
study of Tri-kaya from the historical standpoint. We are 
not in the possession of any historical documents that will 
throw light on the question as to how early the doctrine of 
Tri-kaya or Buddhist trinity conception came to be firmly 
established amongst the Mahayanists. But we find it in an 
already developed form as far as our knowledge goes. It was 
conceived by Asahga and Vasubandhu who belonged to the 
latter part of the fourth cen. A.D., and during the first half of 
the fifth cen. A.D. Asvaghosa II again tried to conceive it. 
He flourished about the 5th cen. A.D.’' 

Let us, now, see one by one what are their ideas as incor- 
porated in the Tri-kaya conception. 


^ There is a tliflferenco of opinion among the Buddhist scholars about the date of 
Afivaghoiu IJ. From my point of view there were two Asvagho^as, 

(i) The first Asvaghosa is contemporary of the Buddhist king Kaniaka and flourished 
towards the beginning of the 5?nd ccn. A.I). TTo is the author of Buddhacarita kadvya and 
iSaundarananda-kdvya (Printed in the Bib. hid. Series by MM. Mahamahopadhya3’a 
Haraprasiid Sastri, C.J.E., 1910, Calcutta). 

(i») The second Asvaghosa is the author of the Mahayann-sraddholpada-^Sastra and 
his date falls, in my opinion, in the latter part of the fifth cen. A.D. We have no other 
ovidonco except that from their works. We can know from his work that the former was 
regarded ns a great poet eqnal if not superior to Kalidasa, but not a philosopher at all, 
But the latter, rather, was a philosopher and was equal if not superior to Nagffrjuna. 
These assertions are corroborated by other evidence also from their works. By minute 
study of their works we can easily find out the difference of ideas. The iSraddhotpdda- 
3dstra is full of thejhighest philosophical ideas while the Buddhacarita^ etc., contain ideas 
which are a little beyond the Hinayanic conceptions. Prom this difference of ftleas it can 
be safely concluded that there were two different Asvagho9as. 
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Asvaghosa II refers to the Tri-kaya doctrine in a quite 
developed form in his Mahdydna-Sraddhotpada-^dstra as 
follows : — 

“ Because, all Tathagatas are the Dharma-kaya itself 
and at the same time the highest truth (^aramartha-satya) 
itself, and have nothing to do with the conditional truth, 
(Samvrtti-satya) and compulsory actions ; whereas the seeing, 
hearing, etc. {i.e. the particularising senses), of the sentient 
being diversified (on its own account) the activity of the 
Tathagatas. 

“ Now this activity (or in other words, the T)harma-k5ya) 
has a twofold aspect. The first one depends on the pheno* 
mena-particularising-consciousness, by means of which acti- 
vity is conceived by the minds of the common people 
(prithakjnana), Oravakas, and Pratyeka-Buddhas. This aspect 
is called the Body of transformation (Nirmana-kaya).’* But 
as the beings of this class do not know that the Body of 
transformation is merely the shadow (or reflection) of their 
own evolving-consciousness (pravrttivijuana), they imagine 
that it comes from some external source, and so they give 
it a corporal limitation. But “ the Body of transformation 
(or what amounts to the same thing, th(^ Dharma-kilya) has 
nothing to do with limitation and measurement. The second 
aspect (of the Dharma-kayaj depends on the activity-consci- 
ousness (karmavijnana) by means of which the activity is 
conceived by the minds of Bodhisattvas while passing from 
their first aspiration (cittotpada) stage up to the height of 
Bodhisattva-hood, this is called the Body of Bli.ss (Sarhbhoga- 
k5ya).”« 

Asafiga explained his doctrine of the TrI-kaya in his 
Mahdydna-sutrdlathkdra-Sdstra as follows : — * 

tribhifi kayairmahabodhim sarvakaramupagata, 
sarvatra sarva satvanamkSnksacchida namo’ stu te. 


* Aivagho^a's “The Awakening of Faith,” by Suzuki, pp, 99.101. 

67 
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“ I salute thee, 0 Buddha, who art clearer- of the doubts 
of all living beings at every place and who hast acquired the 
great enlightenment and every kind of knowledge through the 
threefold body or Kayas.” 

The Karika elucidates it thus : — 

anena tribhisca kayaib sarvSkarabodhyupagamatvSt 
sarvajneyasarvsikarejnanacea sarvakarajoatS bhagavatab pari- 
dipitS, trayah kayah svabhavikab 8ambhogikonairmSp.ikaSca. 

“ This is the Karika in which they saluting Buddha have 
acquired the great Enlightenment and every kind of knowledge 
and those Tri-kayas which are — 

(i) Svabhavika-kaya (the body of self- existent nature), 

(ii) Sambhogika-kaya (the body of enjoyment), 

(in) NairmtH^ika-kaya (the body capable of transforma- 
tion).” ® 

Vasubanclhu’s views on the Tri-kaya are just the same 
as Asahga’s and these are stated in his MahSyana-sampari- 
graha-Sastra-Vakhya'*’ as follows: — 

“ By Tri-kaya we understand that his (i.e. Buddha’s) 
acquisitions are enlightenment and supreme knowledge and 
that the Tri-kayas are — 

(i) Svabhavika-kaya 
(ii) Sambhogika-kaya 
(Hi) Nairmaijika-kaya.” " 

Next let us see what is the doctrine of the Buddha-kaya 
as revealed by Nagiirjuna, the first Mahayana philosopher. 


* Mahay anatiutraliiiikara-f^aft fra bjr S. Lnis, p. 188, Xo. 68. This S^stra was oom. 
posed by the BodUisuttvii Asafiga and translated by Prabliakaramitra into Ohineso about 
G30-633 A. D. (Thau Dynasty, A. D. 618-907, Nanjio, p. 262, No. 1190). 

This is a commentary on Asafiga’s Mahayana-aamparigraha^^astra by Yasubandhu. 
There aro three translations of this book in Chinese — 

(1) Transl. by ramuiartha, A, D. 663, 

(2) Transl. by Dharmagupta, 590,616 A. D., 

(3) Transl. by liiueu Thsang, 648-649 A. D. 

Wang Bundle, Vol. 7, p. 47. Left of Ko-kio.sho.in Tripi^ka, 
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who flourished from the latter part of the 2nd cen. A, D. to 
the beginning of the 3rd cen. A. His doctrine on.Buddha- 
kaya.is clearly enumerated in Ins Maliapmjuaparamita- 
Saatra as follows 

‘'There are two kinds of Buddha-kayas — one is the 
Paramartha-kaya “ and tlie other is Nirmaua-kaya ; the 
Paramartha-kSya of Buddha manifests itself everywhere and 
shines in every direction (three directions). The sound of his 
teaching reaches every direction (three directions) — all crea- 
tures of the numberless worlds hear his teachings permanent- 
ly and attain salvation thereby. Nirmana-kaya Buddha, 
here, is not at all different from the liuddlia who was born 
in the royal family and attained Enlightenment after passing 
through all sorts of sufferings and enjoyments.” 

This passage leaves no doubt about the fact that Nagar- 
juna spoke of only two Kayas and that his doctrines are 
against the conception of Buddha-kiiya in three different 
aspects. However, his explanation of the Paramartha-kaya 
leads us to believe that it is not different from the Sariibhoga- 
kaya. In the Mfidhyamika-Sastra he .speaks of Svabhava- 
kaya instead of Paramiirtha-kilya. So the Paramartha-kaya 
of his theory appears to he the same as Dharma-kaya in a 
sense and again the same as Samhhoga-kaya in another sense. 
Prom this point it becomes clear that at the time of Nagar- 
juna Sarabhoga-kaya and l)harma-kaya were not yet conceiv- 
ed separately but both of them existed within the Paramar- 
tha-kaya. 

Next we come to the Buddha-kaya as conceived by 
Asvaghosa I. 

This date liua been accepted genorally aTiiong tll(^ Japauest! HiKldliint Scholars. 

This is a commenfary on the Pailcavin compiled 

by Na^afjuna and trnnslatcd by KuinarajTva, A, 1). 402-d05 of the hitter IwiridynaRty, A. D, 
384-417 (xide Nnnjio’s Catalogue, p. 257, No. 11 <>0). 

Paramartha-kaya ifi .soiuetiino^ culled Syobhivu-kfit u ; thiM Jb the Kunio om Dliar- 
tna-kaja> Nagarjnna deals with Sval>havii-kjiya in XXII. 

’ • Wang Bundle, Vol. 2, p, 51, right hand of Ko-kio-sho-in TripiVakii, 
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I am not in a position at present to quote any passage, 
from the books of this Asvaghosa I, which may clearly eluci- 
date his opinion on the Buddha-kaya. However, we may be 
quite sure that his doctrine was the same as that of Nagar- 
juna from “ A study of the Sutra on the meaning of the 
Anatma in Dharfna asked by a Nigrantha jhataputrab.”^^ 
This is the only book, which, again, contains such philosophical 
ideas of Asvaghosa I as closely resemble those of NSgarjuna. 
For example, the ideas of Asvaghosa I about Paramartha-satya 
and Samvftti-satya are similar to those of Nagarjuna about 
them. These lead us to conjecture that Asvaghosa’s concep- 
tion of Buddha-kaya was twofold : — 

(i) Paramartha-kaya Buddha 
(*«) Nirmaflia-kaya Buddha. 

This conjecture is again not at all baseless. Paramartha- 
kaya Buddha is closely connected with Paramartha-satya 
and Nirmana-kaya Buddha with Samvftti-satya. We 
cannot say definitely whether Sarhbhoga-kaya aspect of 
Buddha was conceived by him or not. But it seems quite 
probable that he did not fail to explain this aspect also in his 
doctrine. 

Prom historical standpoint we know it clearly that 
Asvaghbi^’s doctrine was derived from that of the Mahasau- 
ghika school. This is because Pur^ayaSa belonged to that 
school and he only transmitted his doctrine to Asvagho^ I. 
Asvaghosa I, again, in his turn transmitted the doctrine to 
Nagarjuna.” So it becomes settled beyond doubt that the 


** The Satra or the meaning of tho “ AnUtniS in Dharma ” naked by a Nigrantha 
ju&tapatru (Nikhieii-tay-wan.wo-iiukin) is not mentioned in Nanjio*s catalogue. It is 
moutioncd in the catalogue of Ko-kio-shci-in tripitaka, p. 48, left hand, vide Nanji's 
catalogue, p. xxvi (whore tho catalogue is mentioned). 

There is no bistorical evidence about the relation between Asvaghosa I and Nagftr- 
Juna. But wo can know from their works that Nagarjuna owed the doctrine to Asvaghosa 
1. I shall fully deal with this point in tho maiotbook. 
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fundamental doctrines of Nagarjuna are essentially a further 
development of the doctrines of Asvaghosa 1. 

Next let us examine whether any germs of the doctrine 
of Euddha-kSya can be traced in the views of the eighteen 
different schools. These eighteen schools, however, are sub- 
divisions of the, two principal schools— -the MahasaAghika 
(Great Council) and Sthavira (Elders). These two schools 
came into being a hundred years after the Buddha’s Nirvatta 
in the Vaisali Council. The views of these schools are so 
very complex and intermixed that some of the Elders shared 
similar views with the adherents of the former school. How- 
ever they differ in more respects and can be safely distin- 
guished from one another. For the present it will be sufficient 
if we consider the doctrines of the two schools only. Some 
passages from the work of Vasumitra will make a clear 
contribution to the solution of the question in consideration : — 

“ Discourses on the point of controversy by the different 
schools of Buddhism follow : — 

(1) According to the Mahasahghika ; — 

“ The Buddha’s personality is transcendental (lokottara) 
and all the Tathagatas are free from the defilements (^sasravah)* 

(2) “ Every word uttered hy a Tathagata has a religious 
and spiritual meaning and purports to the edification of his 
fellow-beings — i.e., his one utterance is variously interpreted 
by his audience each according to his own disposition — bat 
all to his spiritual w^elfare ; every instruction given out by 
the Buddha is rational and perfect. 

(3) ” The corporeal body (Eopa-kaya) of the Buddha has 

no limits (koti), his majestic power has no limits; every 
Buddha’s life is unlimited ; a Buddha knows no fatigue, knows 
not when to rest, always occupying himself with the Enlighten- 
ment of all sentient beings and with tlie awakening in 
their hearts of pure faith. « 

(4) ** Buddha has no sleep, no dream. 
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(5) “As the Buddha is always in the state of deep, exalted 
spiritual meditation it is not necessary for him to think what 
to say when requested to answer certain question — though 
he might appear to the enquirers as if he thoroughly cogitates 
over the problems presented to him for solution. The Buddha’s 
response is in fact immediate and without any efforts.” ^ 

Thus the conception of the Buddha-kg>ya as held by the 
Mahftsahghika school closely resembles those of the Maha< 
yana philosophers, as elucidated before. To sum up — the 
Mahasaughika school looked upon the Buddha from two 
aspects — from the Nirma^a-kaya aspect and from the tran- 
scendental aspect, i.e., the Sambhoga-Dharma-kaya aspect or 
in other words from an aspect which is partly Sambhoga-kSya 
and partly Dharma-kaya. 

As to the conception of Buddha-kaya as entertained by 
the Sthavira-vada school, there are still different opinions 
among the sub-branches of the Sthavira school but, on the 
whole, the conception of the Buddha-kSya of that school was 
not anything beyond the conception of liupa-kaya Buddha or 
the Historical Buddha. There arc many controversial points 
on the subject between the Mahasaftghikas and the Sthaviras 
Let us consider the points of difference between them : — 

The Sthaviras say : — 

(1) “ The Buddha’s personality was not free from BhavS- 

srava though his mind was fully Enlightened. His corporeal 

' * Discourfie on the points of controvorsy by tho different schools of Buddhism, or 
Sflttra on the wheel of tho principles of different schools ” ; in tho Chang Bundle, Yol. 4, 
p. 76, of Ko-kio-sho-in tripituka. There are 3 translations existing in China of tho same 
text — composed by Vasumitra — 

(i) Shi-pa-pa-1un — AstSdasanikAya-SSstra composed by Vasumitra, translated by 
Paramftrtha, A. D. 667-569. 

(I'i) Pu-chi-hi-lnn Nikaya-avalamvana-dAstra (daatra on the difference of the view of 
18 Hinayana schools). This translation is similar to above. 

(ill) T-pn-tsan-luu-lun Nikaya-bhada-dharmamati-chakra*dSstra (Sffstra on the wheel 
of tho principles of different schools) composed by Vasumitra, translation by 

^ lliiien Thiing, 662, A.D, 

Of. Kathavatthu and Vasnmitra’s discourses on the points of controversy by tho 
different schools of Buddhism. 
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existence was the product of blind love veiled with ignorance 
and tangled with attachment. If this were not so, the 
Buddha’s feature would not have awakened an impure afEectiou 
in the heart of a maiden, an ill-will in the heart of a high- 
wayman, stupidity in the mind of an ascetic and arrogance 
in that of a haughty Brahmana. These incidents which 
happen during the life of Buddha evince that his corporeal 
presence was apt to agitate other’s heart, and to that extent it 
was contaminated by Bhivasrava.” ^ This is said as a refutation 
of the first point of the Mahasanghikas enumerated before. 

(2) “ Every word uttered by a Buddha has not a reli- 
gious meaning. The Buddha occasionally uttered things 
which had nothing to do with the enlightenment of others ; 
that even with the Buddha something was out of his attain- 
ment, for instance, he could not make every one of his hearers 
perfectly understand his preaching ; that though the Buddha 
never taught anything irrational and heretical, yet all his 
speeches were not perfect.” This is a refutation of the 
second point. 

(3) As regards the third point, deifying the Historical 
Buddha of Mahasahghikas the Sthaviras refute it thus — 

“ The Buddha limits and can never be beyond the histo- 
rical one, and though he has majestic power but that power 
is limited — there is beginning and end in his life.” ^ 

(4) Against the fourth point they say — 

“ The Buddha never dreams because he has cut off evil 
ideas but he has sleep.” 

(5) Against the fifth point they say— 

“ The Buddha has mental calculation as to how to express 
his ideas as best suited to the understanding of the audience. 

Maba-vibbasa Vol. 173 in the Shan bundle, Vol. 7, p. 3 ; right of Ko*kio*sho-in 
triplt^ka. 

Vasumitra’a same work— as existed in the Chang bundle, Vol. 4, p. 77, left of Ko-kio 
sbo-in tripitaka. 

*» Bukkyo-tou-itsu-Uon, Vol. Ill, pp. 227.237, by Dr. S. Mara-knmi. * 

•> Vibhasa, Vol 87, in the Shan bundle, Vol. 2, p. 51 right of Ko-kio-sho-in tripitaka. 
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Indeed he does not cogitate over the problem Itself for with, 
him everything is transparent, but he thinks over the best 
method of presenting his ideas before his pupils.” 

From the above question we can easily understand that 
the conception ^of the Buddha-k&ya as entertained by the 
Sthavira school is quite original and does not surpass the 
B/upa>kaya aspect. Thus far we have succeeded in tracing 
historically the theory of Buddha>kaya as developed in different 
schools. 

(c) Evolution of Tri-haym out of the Mistorioal Buddha. 

There seems to have been two ways in which the Buddha- 
kaya conception developed into the Tri-kaya. According to 
the first method, the doctrine of Buddha-kaya came to 
exist, and developed into Tri-kaya through the emotional faith 
of the Buddha’s disciples, and according to the second view, 
it developed through the instrumentality of philosophical 
speculation among his disciples. 

Let us see what these two methods have got to teach 
us on the point. 

(i) In the Mahaparinirva^ta-Sutra it is stated that when 
Buddha passed away from the world many of his disciples 
wept and cried, “ How soon the light of the world has passed 
away.” “ 

Though it has been described in the Sutra that those of 
the brethren who were not then free from passions wept and 
uttered those words yet I think that such kinds of utterances 
and weepings will happen naturally with the force of human 
emotions to all disciples, irrespectively of whether they were 
possessed of passions or not. 

This emotional utterance on the part of the disciples 
of the Buddha may here be reckoned as the important step 
to the building up and development of the doctrine of the 

Buddha-kaya. 

% 

•* Mr. K. Torazima’s commentary on Vasamitra’a I-pu-tsun-lan-lnn, p, 651 and p, 85, 

Digha nikaya ii. 168, tho Dialogues of the Buddha by Rhys Davids, Vol. Ill, p. 177, 
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After the death of the Buddha the disciples who had 
been his constant attendants in his lifetime began to revoke 
the august personality of the past Master and this retrospective 
had filled them with great delight in such a manner that they 
broached themselves in the following Sutta : — 

" Exalted one, a Supremely awakened '*one, Perfect in 
knowledge, and in conduct, an Auspicious one, a Knower of 
all the worlds, an Incomparable guide to men who desire 
guidance, a Teacher of Gods and men, an Awakened one, a 
Blessed one ; ” ^ 

Again those disciples who entered into the Buddhist 
community, now hearing of Buddha’s personality began to 
long for the past personality of the great Buddha. This is 
clear from the following passage ; — 

“ If we hear that we would be able to see Buddha 
Bhagaviln we should go ten yojanas, twenty yojanas, thirty 
yojanas, even one hundred yojanas and one tliousand yojanas 
to pay respect to Bhagavan. But Buddha is no more ; so wo 
shall take refuge in the Buddha who has attained ParinirvSna 
and in the Uharma and in the Saihgha.” ^ 

Though just at the time of his Parinirvana Buddha 
instructed bis disciples to regard ‘ Pharma ’, ‘ Vinaya ’ as their 

•“ Mftjjhima-nikllya, Hattiiipadopama-SiiUa (Vol. 1, p. 170)— this translalion I quote 
from Oisiooursos of Gotama the Buddlia by Sililuara, Vol. 11, p. 2.'5, ami tho Bumo state, 
merits we can got from many uttorunces as f<»llows : — 

Mttjjhima-nikaya llatthapula (Vol. 11, p. 55). 

TanlnTsa^ikhnya (Vol. T, p. fi7). 

,, Hralimfiyii (Vol. 11, p» 1113). 

Salayoka (Vol. 1, p. :^S5). 

Apannaka ( Vol. I, p. 4fjr), 

Uigha-nikaya Ambaltlui 12 (Vol. I, p. S7). 

Sonadunda 1. (Vol. l,p. 111). 

Kutadanta 1’2 (Vol, I, p. 127-H). 

Tevijja 7. (Vol. I, p. 236). 

Lohicca 3. (Vol. 1. p. 225). 

Mahali I, (Vol. 1, p. Ho). 

Sarny utta-nikaya xxii. 78 (V^ol. Ill, p. 85). ^ 

Such pleasing words were also uttered by the disciples to Buddha even in his lifetime. 

4^ Majjhima-nikSya, Madhura-Sutta, Vol. II, p. 90. 

68 
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teacher after his death ^ and at the same time advised them 
to take refuge in Dharma, Saingha and Self,’”’ yet the disciples 
could not rest satisfied without the personality of Buddha 
among the refuges of Tri-Eatna. In his lifetime the objects 

4 

of faith were Buddha, Dharma and Saingha to the disciples, 
and among these three, Buddha stood at the centre. But 
after his death though his place was taken by Dharma in 
the doctrine of Tri-Eatna, yet the emotional feelings of his 
disciples could not make them remain satisfied without the 
personality of Buddha as the object of refuge as before. 

Because if we look into the historical traces of the 
objects of refuge in place of Buddha, we will find at least 
three kinds of such objects namely, (i) worship of Scriptures, 
(ii) worship of the formulated Tri-Eatna form, (in) worship of 
Buddha’s relics. From this it is apparent that some days 
after Buddha’s Parinirvaua the disciples could not control 
their emotional feelings in the absence of the Buddha’s per- 
sonality among them so they searched for some equivalents 
in the place of the Buddha which must be conn<icted with 
the past Buddha ; and they found out their objects of refuire. 
So some of them began to take refuge in Scriptures, some 
of them began to resort to the formula of the Tri-Eatna. 
Such emotional sentiments of Buddha’s disciples were quite 
natural. 

Here let us see how the above three things became 
their objects of refuge : — 

(i) The Scriptures are revelations of Buddha. His 
perfect knowledge, character, and his great personality must 
have consequently existed within the scriptures ; and moreover 
it was declared by Buddha himself that after his death only 
the doctrines of his promulgation ^including the Yinaya) should 


Difirha-nikftya ii, p. 134, dialogues of the Buddha, by Rhys Davids, Vol. Ill, p, 171. 
Digha-nikflya ii, p. 109, Dialogues of the Buddha, by Rhys Davids, VoU HI. 
pp. 105-Q, and Majjhima.uikaya, (^ulasihanSda-Sutta, Vol. I, p. 64. 
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‘ lead men to salvation.®® This is the reason why some of bis 
disciples began to take refuge in them in place of the Buddha. 

{ii) The three Ratnas had been in existence as objects 
of refuge during the lifetime of the Buddha and after his 
demise they were also made objects of refuge. About thetie 
things we come to understand clearly Worn early Indian 
Buddhist scriptures at the time of As'oka and some time also 
after that, and such worship is clearly shown in the Sutta : — 

“ Buddha is no more, wo shall take refuge then in the 
Buddha who has already obtained Parinirvana and in the 
Dharma and in the Sarhgha.®' 

{Hi) Buddha’s relics had been worshipped by his disciples 
in reverential commemoration and cogitation of the great 
personality of the Buddha. 

(«) Among tlie relics it seems that the worship of Buddha’s 
remains occupied the most important place, [n the Malu^* 
parinirvana-Sutta it is stated that after Buddha’s death his 
remains had been divided in eight parts of the country. From 
Indian Buddhist sculpture and literature we come to learn 
that these remains had been worshipped from early time 
and that the worship of Buddha’s remains was much in vogue 
in India at the time of king Asoka. 

(5) In the next place the Stupa also had been created in 
places where Buddha’s remains had been enshrined, after 
Buddha’s death, and for some time Stupas had been built as 
memorial signs in those places where Buddha was born. 
Buddha had attained Supreme knowledge, where the first king- 
dom of Righteousness had been .set on foot and where Buddha 
had obtained his Parinirvapa.®® 

Auanda, the Dharma and Vinaya whicb I have Bot forth and laid down for you 
all, let them, after 1 am gone, be the Teacher to yi>u. (Hhys Davida, Dialoguea of the 
Buddha, Vol. Ill, p. 171). 

•* Majjhima-nikSya, Madhura-Sutta, Vol. II, p 90. 

■ Dialngruos of the Buddha by Rhya Davida, Vol. HI, pp. 190-1. 

Digha*nikaja MahaparinibbaQa-Suttanta, ii, l‘UJ’8. 

Dialogues of the Buddha by Bbys Davids, Vol, III, p, 163, 
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• Therefore, the Stupa had been reverenced equally with 
the remains. But in later ages these Stupas were gradually 
reverenced by the Buddhists more and more than the relics as 
objects of worship. Not only this, but even the Buddhists 
thought that this kind of worship entailed great merits, so that 
in its consequence^ Stupa worship prevailed largely in India at 
the time of Asoka. Tradition tells us that the great king 
Asoka erected 84,000 Stupas.®* In I-pu-tsun-lun-lun we find 
there are discussions upon the ‘ worship of Stupa ’ among the 
Caityasaila, Mahisasaka with Dharmaguptika, the Caitya- 
saila of Mahasanghika branch ; and the Mahisasaka of Stha- 
vira branch hold the same opinions that the Stupa-worship 
gives no effect but Dharmaguptika of Sthavira branch hold 
to the contrary that Stupa- worship gives much effect.®® 

(c) Next, the worship of the Bodhi tree and worship of 
Buddha’s foot-print were also among the relic- worship. 

Thus after Buddha’s death or Buddl)a’s passing away 
some of the disciples worshipped those relics as objects of 
refuge. But as time went by, the emotional feeling of disciples 
became deeper and they could not hold themselves in restraint 
from yearning after the Buddha’s personality. So some of 
them began to dwell in comfort against the advent of the 
future Buddha, because in his lifetime Buddha had spoken 
many a time about the past and future Buddhas. In the 
Mahapadana-Sutta Buddha spoke about the past six 
Buddhas : — • 

Vipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhu, Kakusandha, Konagamana 
Kassapa®® : “ Ahesuih atitath addhanaiii arahauta samma* 
sambuddha te pi bhagavanto etii paramam yena samma 
bhikkhusaiigham patip^desuth seyyatha pi bhagavanto 

Vincent A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 114, 

** I-pu-tsun-lun-lnn with K, Terajiraa’s commentary, Tayo-daigaku edition, pp. Il7, 
167, 168. 

•• D. N. ii, 2, Dialogues of tho Bnddha by Rhys Oarids, Vol, 111, pp. 6-7. 

S..N., Vol. 4 (Vol. ii, pp. 6-9). 
a N., VI. 2. 4. (Vol. I, pp. 166-7). 
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e^aiiipararaaiii yena samma bhikkhusapghatii patipodesuiii 
seyyatha pi etarahi maya samma bhikkhusapgho patipadito : 
ye pi te kandaraka bhanissanti anagatam addbanaiii aralianto 
samma sambuddba te pi bliagavanto eta paramarii yena sammfl 
bbikkbu sabgbain patipadessanti.” 

“ Just as in tbe past those who were supremely Enlighten- 
ed had established supreme Samghas, even so I have established 
a supreme Samgha at the present time. Those that will be 
supremely Enlightened ones in the future will establish 
supreme Samghas even as I have cstablislied it now'.” 

This is the reason W'hy some of the disciples got the idea 
of the future Buddha. The future Buddha was not equal 
with the past great Buddha, so their faith for tbe future 
Buddha could not satisfy them well. At last some of the 
disciples came to know the Dharma for uver because 

“ Paccaya, yena ^J’athagato parinibbute saddhammo cira- 
ttika hoti.” 

“Though Buddha entered into Parinirvfina by some 
condition (paccaya) but Dharma is for ever.” 

And at the same time they came to know that Buddlia's 
personality w'as identical with Dharma, because Buddha 
declared : — 

“ Dhammaih hi so bhikkhu passati 
Dhammam passanto maiii pasisati ” 

“ One who perceives Dharma can see me and one w'ho 
understands me, can know Dliarma.” 

'J bus they began to identify Buddha’s personality with 
eternal Dharma, and eternal Dharma with Buddha’s persona- 
lity and at last their faithful initiation gave them to under- 
stand that Rttpa-kSya Buddha was identified w ith Dharma-kaya 

MHjjhiiiia-niku} fl, Vol. I, p. 339. 

3“ This trauBlation haa been rendered hj my learned friend Prof. Sttilendranath 
Mitra, M.A. 

A. N., VI. 40 (Vol. Ill, p. 340). 

Itivuttaka 92 (p. 21), 
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and they created what is called Dbarma-kaya Buddha. Here 
Jlupa-kaya Buddha was transformed into Hharma-kaya 
Buddha. Thus the so-called Dharma-kaya Buddha came into 
existence. 

' In Buddha’s lifetime there were many disciples and even 
outsiders who wer^a so much captivated by the Buddha’s great 
personality that they began to call Buddha with such pleasing 
words like Sugata (the happy one), Bhagava (the blessed 
one), Loka-natha (the lord of the world), Sarvajna (omniscient), 
Dharmar^ja (king of Righteousness), etc. ; and such disciples, 
after Buddha’s Parinirvapa, began to please his past great 
personality more highly and more mythologically — Buddha 
possessed 32 great personal marks and 80 different features, 
etc.^' Such mythological conceptions should take place 
naturally among any religious community in the way of 
commemorating their leader after his death. This is the 
same case with our Buddhist Community. From observation 
of the Dbarma-kaya conception connected and harmonized 
with mythological personality of the Buddha they created 
what is called Samhhoga-kaya Buddha, because their emotional 
feelings led them to believe that Buddha is permanent and at 
the same time thev were inclined to combine this belief with 
the Buddha’s personality. So with mythological personality 
they personified the Dharma which is permanent and with 
this permanent Dharma they Dharmanized that personality. 
Thus they established Sambhoga-kaya Buddha who is a per- 
manence as well as a personality. In this way the emotional 
feeling of Buddha’s disciples developed llupa-kaya Buddha 
into Dbarma-kaya and Dharma-kaya into Sambhoga-kaya. 

Next, let us see how Buddha-kaya came to exist and had 
developed into the Tri-kaya through the philosophical specula- 
tions of the disciples. 

In his lifetime Buddha preached for the common mass 
such doctrines which dealt only with the appareutal world, 


** Jn the Nikftja ^ve have many passages which deal such highly pleasing Words* 
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and he indicated to the people that “ All is impermanent,” 
“ All is suffering;” “ All is non-Ego,” because thereby he 
u^anted to lead the people to the way to salvation directly, and 
hence he tried his level best to reject philosophical discourses 
which would easily take the people into useless speculations 
and would hardly lead them to salvation. • 

But his introspectional perception was on the other side 
busy with quiet ontological truth which had been indicating 
that “ All is permanent,” “ All is happy,” and “ All is in the 
universal Mahatma (not in the Brahmanical sense).” 

Some disciples of Buddha possessed much advanced 
understanding so that they might understand Buddha’s 
introspectional perception. 

About Buddha’s death there were at least three kinds of 
conceptions among his disciples — some of the disciples who 
had no advanced knowledge thought that Buddha would die 
just like other human mortals. So in the Mahaparinihbana- 
Suttanta it is stated thus : — 

“Sabbe ’ va nikkhipissanti bhuta loke samussayam: 

Yatha etadiso satthil loke appatipuggalo 
Tathagato balappatto sambuddho parinibbuto ” 

Hero is room enough to speak 80ineUnii«< to Jiiiddha’s Uharina. Tho Dliarrna 
means tho doctrine of Buddha or the perception of Binldha, and in tliis i»erception thero aro 
two aspects, because when Buddha attainoci Enli^fdeiinient under the Br>dhi tree he at once 
penetrated both the aspects of this worlil ; one is tlj(» peir;option iijKjn tho world a.s it 
appears and tho other is iho peiL-(^])tion upon the reality of the world. The ftainer may bo 
called Phenomenolocfical preci^ption and the latter may be called ( Intoltij^ical perception of 
this world. And Buddha proaciied in liis lifetiino mainly the forirtcr conci^ption for 
the common mass, because his aim was to save more the common mass than oHiurs 
in comparison and at the .sume time his aim wa.s to Nuul them liy ihe direct way to 
salratioi). It was iiecessmy therefore, for him to indicate the condition of this appanoita) 
Saihsara as fall of suttcriiij^ tind misery, Foi- this kimi of itniieation men had nalnrally to 
direct their attention to religious faith and rijrhteoiis conduct. But the latter perception 
was quite contrary, being mainly concerned with the reality of the world, and from this 
point of view the world and all beings are not impermanent but permarnfnt, not sulTering 
but happy. Thero is no individual atom but we all are in Mahritma. Such iutrospec- 
tional perception is clearly stated in the Saddharinapuijidarika-Sutra in complete form and 
in tho Pali Nikaya in a scattered form. Vou sliouM miiul here that the scj-called i«ifMt of 
Upanisbad existed in the Huddha’s introspectional perception. 

D, N. ii. 157, Dialogues of the Buddha by Bhys Davids, Vol. HI, ]). 175, 
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“ They all, all beings that have life, shall lay aside their 
oomplejci form — that aggregation of mental and material 
qualities, 

That give them, or in heaven or on earth 

‘ Their fleeting individuality ! 

E’en as thfe teacher being such a one, 

Unequalled among all the men that are. 

Successor of the prophets of old time. 

Mighty by wisdom, and in insight clear, — 
hath died ! ” 

And some disciples who possessed a little advanced 
understanding thought that Buddha would die and that 
Buddha would live for ever because, they say, Buddha’s 
personality is beyond any knowledge. In the Aggivacchagotto- 
Sutta it is stated thus : — 

“ Tathagato gambhiro appameyyo , 

duppariyogahl sayyatbapi mahasamuddo 
upapajjatiti na upeti, na upapajjatiti na upeti ” 

“ Tathagata is like a deep ocean ; it cannot be 
measured ; and it cannot be weighed ; so it should not be 
agreeable to say whether Buddha will live for ever or not.” 

But the much advanced disciples understood that Buddha’s 
personality was permanent for ever and knew that though 
Buddha took ParinirvS^a yet he could live for ever.*® So in the 
SaddharmapuBdaJ^iha-Sutra 

” Tavaccirabhisambuddho aparimitayusparama?iaih tathS- 
gatali sada sthitah. Aparinirvritastathsgatat parinirvactamS- 
darsayati vaineyavasena.” 

“ Without being extinct, the Tathagata makes a show of 
extinction, on behalf of those who have to be educated.” 

** N. Aggivacohagotto (Vol. I, p, 488). 

Ott going for pleasure or vihftra sutra in D. N. of Chinese Tripi^ka No. 9 of Oheh 
bundle of Ko-kio-sho-in, pp. 22 £f., this verse did not exist in the Pali MahaparinibbaQS 
■uttanta. 

♦ • P. Sutra, p. 319, S. B, B., Vol. XXI, p^302. 
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The reason is that they understood that Buddha’s 
personality is already identified with pharma because 

Dharraarh hi so bhikkhu passati 
Dhammaih passanto mam passati ” 

“■ One who perceives dharma, can see i(ie and one who 
understands me can know Dharma.” ” 

And Dharma itself is heginningless and endless so 
Buddha’s personality should also he without a beginning and 
an end. In this way those advanced disciples, as soon as they 
met Buddha’s Parinirvaua, at once established the Dharma- 
kaya Buldlia. Tlie Dharma-kaya Buddha is rather an abstract 
form, and such a form could not satisfy the disciples in their 
religious observances. So tlxey again established Saihbhoga- 
kaya Buddha out of Dharra i-kaya Buddha. In this process 
they harmonized Dharma-kaya with mythological activities 
of Buddha Yhich were prevalent at that time among the 
disciples, and thus they transformed the abstract Dharma- 
kflya into SHUibhoga-kslya which is quite concrete in form. 

In the Saddharmapiiudarika-Sutra it is stated as follows : — 

” Na ciipi nirvilmyahu tasini kale 
tdiaiva co dharttiu prakasayiimi ” 

“ I do not become extinct at the time, and in this very 
place continue preaching the law.” 

In the nn.xt plac(! it is a quite ruicessary problem to 
explain the growtii of the Historical Buddha. If Buddha’s 
personality e.xists as Dharma-kaya in Dharma which is 
permanent and at the same time exists as Sarixbhoga-kaya 
Buddha in universal form which is also permanent how should 
we then explain the existence of the Historical Buddha who 
had been moulded into a human form. 


Itivuttuka 92, p. 21. 

•'* Saddharmapundiirika, p. 323. 8. B. E., Vol. XXI, p. 307, 
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To answer this question the disciples created incarnation 
idea, and they thought that Buddha’s personality is begin- 
ningless and endless indeed, but whenever necessary it comes 
out in human shape as an AvatSra, as a teacher. This is what 
is called in Buddhism Nirmaqia-kaya Buddha. 

In this way they established Dharma-k5ya, Saihbhoga- 
kaya and NirmSoa-kSya. 

On the whole I have shown above something about the 
development of the Tri-kaya Buddha from emotional as well 
as philosophical points of view. 
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